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local associations and are as freé fróm all Symptoms of imita- 


tion of the favourite Greek subjects as their detail deficient 
e in the boldness and freedom of classical dies."! ‘Cuimingham 
as too did not believe in any foreign influence or origin. About ^ 


the antiquity of the punch-marked coins, he says, “How old 
A. thesé punch-marked coins may be, it is difficult to say. They 
AE were certainly current in the time of the Buddha, i.e., in t 
d 6th century B. C. But I see no difficulty in thinking De 
they might mount as high as 1000 B. C. They certainly 
e belonged to the infancy of coinage."? 


y Among the Indian numismatists Dr. S. K. Chakrabortty 
J . is inclined to agree with the view of Cunningham. After 
| reviewing the whole evidence, he concludes, “So it can be 
‘| safely asserted that coinage in India was evolved at about 
800 B. C. and if we fix the approximate date at 1000 B. C. 
and accept the view of Sir Alexander Cunningham, we are not 
Ba likely to go wrong; at least the margin of error would be 
' very small,” 


Dr-D-R.:Bhandarkar, Kwea places the origin of 
_-77téinage in India much earlier. After considering \koth the— 
literary and archzeological evidence, he comes to the 3. (Cfasion 
that the coined money was current in the Vedic c perih He 
accepts the view of Dr. Winternitz that the"-Védic period in 
all probability extends from e. 2500 B. C. to 800 B. C. and 
observes, “If this is so,-coined money must be considered to be 
‘existing in India as early as the middle of the third cca 
before Christ." * 


The divergence of views among scholars “about the anti- 

- quity of the Indian coinage is thus almost bewildering. It 

would be therefore necessary for us to consider the quéstion 

cárefully, critically and exhaustively in oe to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. 


. It will be convenient first to consider the various: oda 
about the ancient Indian coinage having come into existence | 
as a résult^of foréign influence or imitation. This will 
considerably clear the ground. 





GREEK ORIGIN THEORY 


The theory of the Greek origin of ancient Indian coinage 
is now no longer seriously. advanced by any scholar. It 
would be, however, useful to state clearly the grounds which ~ 
render it utterly : antecable. 


um D VP uum 





l. Thomas, Prinsep's Essays, I, p. 214. 
2. Cunningham. Coins of Ancient India, p. 43. 

3. S.K. Chakrabortty, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 33, 
f 4. D.R. Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 71. 
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Borrowing of -one coin-type from. another presupposes à 


eon cm etur similarity in type, shape and metrology. . 


There for instance, be: no doubt that the Audumbara .chief. 


—Dharaghoshá - borrowed his coin-type from one of the types 
of Apollodotus. The coins concerned are both round ‘in shape; . 


both of them have elephant on the obverse and bull. on the 

erse.! The weights of both are about 33 grains. There 
{tan be therefore no doubt that the Audumbara silver coinage 
is'based upon one of the coin types of Apollodotus. It ts equally - 
clear that the Gupta gold coinage owed its inspiration to one 
of the types of the Later Kushànas. The weights of both 
are the same; the Gupta king appears in the Scythian dress on 
the early coins; the reverse type in both cases is the same, 


. viz., seated goddess. ? 


Every one will T to S that there is no suci 
resemblance between ‘Greek coins on the one hand and the 


punch-marked coins on the other, which represent the earliest : 
coinage of ancient India.) Had India waited.for the Greek : 


art to teach it how to coin ' money,-the-ear]iest. coins would 
have been. nothing short of coins of full die-stfuck maturit ity, . 
as is the case with the, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian coins, 
based ^ upon the Indo-Greek model, But as a matter of fact 
one can hardly imagine a greater dissimilarity. between any 
two coinages than that existing between the pünch-marked 


coins on. the one hand and the Greek’ coins on, the other/ 


) Greek -coins are always round and never rectangular i in shape; ! 
some of the punch-marked coins are rectangular, some square, 


. some oblong, some oval and a few circular. They are further 


- clipped haphazardly to. adjust their weights, and so they can 


hardly be said to have any. regular shape.r.Greek ‘coins have. 


regular inscriptions, punch-marked coins. have none. Greek 
coins have usually a bust of the king on the obverse and a deity 
- on the reverse; punch-marked coins never show these features. 
Greek coins are stamped‘ on, both sides, punch-marked coins 
were originally stamped on one side only. Devices on the punch- 
marked coins are all Indign ; nothing like them can be traced 
on any Greek coins. Some early. coins of tlie Ionian coast have 
a few punch-marks, but they are only on the reverse and few. ` 
Their shape is round or oblong and . metal- electrum ? Further 


‘these Ionian coins are not known to have come within a radius 


of 500 miles from India. “There is therefore ‘hardly any 
possibility: of their having mer the lau for me punch- 
marked coinage. - 


1. . Ch P.M.C., I, Pl. IV. B with ACA, | PL XIV. 13; 

2. Ch B.M. GG. D., Pl. I, i, -with Cunningham, ica Tndo-Seythians, 
^ gl, 1.13-14. Altekar, Coinage of the Gupta Dynasty (in press) Pl. I ,9. 

t one Gold Coinage a Asia before Alexander rhe Great, p. 6, 
Pl. I and II. f 
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There is no similarity in the metrology of the Greek and 
punch-marked coins. The unit of the former, drachm weighs 
67:2 grains, the unit of the latter, paga weighs about grains. 
India never issued any coins corresponding to the multiples of 
the drachm like diadrachms or tetradrachms or its submultiples 
like obols, diobles, etc. 


The whole controversy is, however, nipped in the bud bz 
the account of some of the historians of Alexander the Great; <= 
clearly showing that minted silver currency was already in 
existence in India prior to the invasion of that Macedonian 
hero. Thus Quintus Curtius definitely tells us that among 
the presents given by the king of Taxila to Alexander the 
Great were two hundred talents of signati argentt.' This 
expression can only refer to coined silver money, and not to 
silver bullion. 


The statement of Curtius as to the existence of silver 
coins in India prior to the advent of Alexander the Great is 
— confirmed by archzolagical discoveries. We need not refer 
here to earlier coin hoards, where extremely worn out punch- 
marked coins were found along with the coins of ,Antimachos, 
Philoxenos, Lysias, Antialkidas and Menander." For they 
cannot conclusively prove the existence of the coinage in 
India before the advent of Alexander the Great. The 
larger Bhir Mound hoard of punch-marked coins discovered 
at Taxila in 1924, however, definitely proves that the-silver 
punch-marked-coins were circulating i in India at least a couple 
‘of centuries earlier than Alexander's invasion. This hoard <= 
. was—fourid in the second stratum of Bhir Mound, which had 
been already judged to belong to the 3rd or the 4th century 
B, C. Besides 1055 punch-marked coins of the usual type, this 
hoard contained two coins of Alexander the Great and one 
of Philip Arideus, which were in the mint condition.? It 
has now been admitted on all hands that the stratification 
of this hoard and the mint condition of the coins of the 
_ two Greek rulers show that the hoard .was buried not much 
— later thane. 317 B.C. Some of the double-obverse punch- 
marked coins of this hoard were so old at that time that they 
had been struck twice, and even the symbols punched 
second time had become blurred and indistinct at the time when 
the hoard had been buried. These therefore must -have been 


..originally issued at least about two centuries earlier. This ——— 


hoard thus shows that coinage was quite common in India a 


l. . VIII. 12. 


2. Such was the case with the hoard found in the Kangra d 
Num. Chr., 1873, p. 209. 


3. Walsh, Punch-marked. Coins from Taxila, M.A.S.L, No. 59, p 
This hoard also-contained 33 Bent-bar coins and 79 Máshaka coms, / 
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least two hundred years before the advent of the Greeks into 
India.!: 


The theory of the Greek origin of the ancient Indian 
coinage can thus no longer be supported by any ‘plausible 
evidence. We examined it in detail here because it was oneé. 

. widely accepted. ; 
ec ACHZEMENIAN ORIGIN THEORY 


We sliall next consider the theory ` of the Achemenian 
origin of Indian coinage advanced by J. A. Decourdemanches.}. 
According to the view of this scholar, punch-marked cons, 
5 whether silver or copper, constitute simply an Indian variety. 
; of the Achzménian coinage. Just as Muslim rulers in later 


times, argues the French scholar, issued some’ coins with- 


Hindu symbols and inscriptions side by side with ‘others with 
purely Arabic style and legends, \the Achzemenian sovereigns . 

struck punch-marked coins with In lian symbols .side by side. 
í with their own Persian siglot. "There i is not much force in this 
. argument. Muslim sovereigns issued coins of the Hindu type 
because they were already current in the country. Why 
should Achzmenian rulers issue coins with Hindu symbols, 
` when none such existed: in the country before their advent? 
.. How.could they think of a shape for their Indian currency so 
i _ totally dissimilar from their own sigloi? One would have 
" expected-them to issue coins similar-to the siglo? in weight and 
shape, but having Indian symbols. The punch-marked coins 

do-not satisfy this description. 


Decourdemanches places main reliance on the weights ‘of 
tle-punch-marked coins, which he thinks conform to the metric 
system connected with the — Fut such is not the case 
at all, It is possible to select a few worn out punch-marked 
coins of irregular weight standard to show ‘that some of them 
are triobolus weighing 33 grains and some -tetrobolus weighing. : 
44 grains, Pn is, however, now admitted on (all hands that 
the normal weight of the punch-marked! coins is about 56 grains . 
and is connected with the Indian gunjZ or raktikā seed, abrus 

| v pnecatorius, 32 of. which weighing about 56 grains, constitute 
the weight of.a normal .karsha@paya or punch-marked coin. 

Mit is quite possible that the bent-bar coins weighing about 

1/3 grains may. have been intended.’ to be a double síploi. 











AN l. It may also be pointed - -bere that the system of casting coins from 
Moulds, so- common with copper pieces of great antiquity, is peculiar to India, 
Rewer: method was not practised by the Greeks and could not have been borrowed 
MAES EME inem. The method of Stamping the die when the metal was in-a semi- 
AM PEL, n condition, which gives rise to an incuse on the coin, is also an indigenous 
"AI MEME which cannot be ascribed to any foreign influence, 
ONCE 2. a de 1912, p. 117-32; Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. irs 
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But these were confined to the North-Western province and 
had no influence over the Indian karsha@panas or pusüh-marked 
coins. They in fact disappeaseMisoon after the overtrow of 
the. Achzmenian power. (Cher Achzmenian origin will not 
prove the ‘Achzemenian origin of the normal peer 
coins, which are so dissimilar to. them. 


It is, however, not unlikely that the bent-bar coins of. 
175 grains may be silver $atamznas, which ` weighing 100, 
rattis would give a weight of about 17 5 grains. Punch-marked ` 
coins of the Paila hoard of Ko$ala!, weighing 44 grains, may well 
have been. quarter-Satamanas: Thin large Kosala coins weighing 
80 grains may have-been half-Satamanas2, and. those weighing 
forty grains? may have been quarter-salamanas. 


It is further noteworthy that some siglot have been found, 
which have been punched on the reverse with countermarks 
similar to those om the punch-marked colus.* These counter- 
marks, put later on the sígloi, would show that the punch- 
marked coins, from which they have been borrowed, were 
already current in India when the siglot were introduced by the 
Achamenian rulers. 


The shape, the size and symbols tof ‘the pode siglo are 
so totally different from those of the punch-marked coins,- 


that they can never be regarded as'the prototypes of the latter: | 


The siglot have nothing like a group of four or five punch- 
marked symbols; the punch-marked coins have nothing like the 
king as an archer half kneeling to right. (The. earliest - punch- 
. marked. coins most probably originated in Madhyade$a 
“T4 modern U P. end -the--Achæmenian influence had -never 
penetrated to that region in the 6th or 5th century B. C., 

when the punch-marked 'coins had become quite common in 
that province. The weight of a siglot was about 86 grains ; 
a normal punch-marked coin usually weighs only 56 grains; 
the two — eee show no connection: whatsoever. 


BA BYLONIAN ORIGIN THEORY 


Next we have to consider the theory of the Babylonian 
origin of the, pungh-marked coinage advanced by Kennedy. 


1t.may be at once. conceded thatthe resemblance between 


: the Babylonian shekels and. the Indian punch-marked coins. 
is much greater than that’ between thé-sigloi or Greek drachms, 
on. the one side, and’ the -piinch-matked:,coins on the other: 
. Babylonian dices. Norcia with punches like the Indian 


1. AAST, T, p.15. A = 
2.4, WL, Alp. gos 

£ Y NS. XLV, pp. 9-12; 

1 JIRAS., 18 B, PP 865 ff. ) 
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punch-matked coins ; both bear no inscriptions. Both were flat 
in’ shape; both had standard weights but no standard size. 
Both uséd a small copper alloy A The Jatakas, show how Indian 
merchants used to go to Babylon for trade; and it is almost 
certain that India imported her supply of silver from that 
quarter in the form of spread-out plates, which determined the. 
size of the punch-marked coins. 


The punched symbols on the Babylonian sits are, 
however, -quite different in nature and character from those on 


* the punch-marked coins., The weight system of the two 
‘currencies is also different. The Babylonian shekel weighed 


132 grains, The Indian punch-marked coins normally weighed 
56 grains. The typical punch-marked coins originated most 
probably ‘in MadhyadeSa (U. P.), and it is very doubtful 
whether the Babylonian shekels were known to any body 
beyond a few merchants of Western India, who were occa- 
sionally visiting Mesopotamia. Nor are Babylonian shekels 
ever found in India. It is therefore hardly likely that they 
could have in any degree influenced the punch-marked currency. 
The antiquity of the Babylonian shekel does not go back 
beyond 525 B.C. It will be soon shown that the Indian 
punch-marked currency was quite well established in the 
country at least a couple of centuries before that time. The 
theory of the — origin of the Indian currency in thus 
untenable. 


We have thus seen that the various theories of foreign 
origin of the Indian coinage do not bear any close scrutiny. 
We have hardly any archeological data, however, to enable us 
to take the antiquity of the Indian coinage beyond 500 B.C. 
We can therefore get an idea of the origin and early 
history of the coinage only by examining the Nesey evidences. 
Let us begin with the Vedic period, ' 


, 


COINAGE IN THE EARLY VEDIC PERIOD 
"(0.2500 B.C.—1500 B.C.) 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has argued that since coins like 
the krishgalas, suvargas, Satamanas and nishkes are mentioned 
not only in the Brahmagas but also in the Saihità portion of 
the Vedas, the conclision becomes: irresistible that thort of 
coinage was known to India when*the Vedic Aryans composed 
the Vedic hymns. i.e. about the middle of the $&ird. millennium 
B.C.! Let us see how far this view is tenable. nA 


^x. In the Vedic period, the society was partly - - agricultural 


""partly pastoral. “Zach farmier produced most of 9t he 


SN TRCERIUN NUN ce ne amet ee ee a, S ENIRO PUOI MENOR ? A ces 
NETT Indian Numismatics, pp. 70-1. l j Í 4, ks E. 
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required ; what he did not-grow, he obtained from his neighbour 
mostly by barter. Corn of course could not last?long and 
precious metals like gold were not abundant; so the wealth ‘of 
the people mostly consisted of hoards of cattle they possessed. 
When barter was impracticable, cows were used as the medium 
of exchange. In one passage we find a sage mentioning ten 
cows as the price of the Indra (image) he is offering for sale.! 
In another place we find a sage declaring that he would not: 
sell his Indra (image) even for a hundred or a thousand or 
a ten thousand (cows). The Bharata army going cut for war 
is described as impelled by the desire to win cows.? The store of 
his stolen wealth, which Indra sends out his messenger Sarama 
to trace, consisted, not of gold or silver but of cows.* For all 
practical purposes, therefore, the wealth of the Vedic Indians 
consisted of cows, which also served as the media of | exchange. 

This need not surprise us, for the same was the condition in 
most of the ancient societies. In the Homeric ,age the wealth 
of the Greek society consisted mostly of the flocks of cattle. If 
the Rigveda refers to an Indra image worth ten cows, the Mad 
refers to ‘Arms worth a hundred kine for arms worth nine. 
The Vedic Indians purchased Soma for cows, the Homeric 
Greeks bought wine for cattle and hide. Early laws of Rome 
and Draco assessed the fines, not in coins, but in oxen.® 


Cóws are, however, inconvenient as media of exchange. 
If an article is worth half a cow, you cannot pay the price. 
Metals as media of exchange. overcome this. difficulty. They 
can be given in small bits, and are easier to handle, store and 
preserve. Let us see how far they were adopted as means of 
exchange in the Vedic age. 

Among the precious metals, gold alone was well known in 
the Vedic period; silver is but rarely referred to only in later 
Samhitas. Copper was well known. Whether the coins of 
these metals were current in the Vedic period is the question 


owe have t to settle. 


It is admitted on all hands that copper currency is no-- 
where referred to in the Vedic literature. Words like harsha 


or pana, which denoted copper currency in later times, are ` 








i. gH gaia ged anit PTS! Ry, IV. 24.10. 
no ae aa cat afta: ver gear QUTD OO | 
T agata agaa SGT AAT NAT d. wid, VIII. 1.5. 
5, "Ww "^ qur oda a: aegen ef: SEAT | id, IIT. 33.11. 
4 SW T n gÀ WD CRISE: 0 pu, X. 108. 5. 


5. It is iud s to-mention here that a yard of cloth used: to serve 
as a piece of currency between the Europ "^s and the native inhabitants of 


Africa. 
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unknown to Vedic literature. Nor does it contain any other 
terms, which can be construed as referring to copper coins. 
Silver currency also did. not sexist in the Vedic age; silver 
itself was almost unknown to the Vedic Aryans; silver (rajata) 
nishka is mentioned but once in the Pattchavimsa_Brahmana) 
in connection with the Vratyas, who ‘used to wear it as an 
ornament. Vratyas were^an .outlandish people. We can 


' therefore very well assume that there existed no silver aa 
‘among the Aryans of the Vedic period. | 


Whether gold_currency existed in the Vedic age. Is the 
next question we have to tackle. Opinions differ on this topic. . 
Some scholars hold that the nishka mentioned in ‘the Rigveda 
was both a coin as well as an ornament, others demur to this 
conclusion. : Let us thereforc carefully examine the, evidence 
in order to see what conclusion it'justifies. 


Gold is referred to in various forms ‘in the Rigveda As 


‘in later times, it seems to have been collected in the form of 


gold dust.from the beds of the Punjab rivers; when expected 


- to be used’ in the near future, it was stored in small bags. The 


ten bags, which king Divodasa offered to his priest along with 
ten horses, ten garments and ten lumps of gold,” were probably 
ten small bags of gold dust. For purposes of safety gold was 
stored i in troves or pots and buried-under ground. * i 


Gold. in its dust: 5o is difficult to handle and therefore | 


dt was melted down and transformed .into .ingots, which .are. 


referred: to as hir anyapindas in thé hymn quoted above? It 
was also used for preparing different ornaments? used for 
personal adornment both by men and women. Some of these 
ornaments are specifically mentioned in the Rigveda. One of 


. them was kha@di, which was used on the arms and ankles.‘ 


Probably it resembled the modern bangles. Another was 
rukma,°.which was sometimes worn on the chest and sometimes 


on the. arm. Its shape seems to have varied. A third wás. 
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called karga$obhana,! and. probably resembled the modern earring 
in one of its numerous varieties. The fourth ornament was 
nishka. In one passage Rudra is described. as wearing a, 
nishka, which has been described as viSvariipa in form." What . 
precisely visvaripa means, it is difficult to state with confi- 
dence ; probably nishka had numerous (visva) symbols (forms), or 
ornamental designs or variagated scrolls upon it and was there- 
fore called viSvarapa. Whatever the case may be, the nishka . 
was undoubtedly an artistic piece, fór Ushas disclosing the 
beautiful view of the morning, is figuratively described as 
fashioning a nishka or wearing a garland’, 


in later times nishka denoted a gold coin equal to four 
suvarnus or 576 grains. The custom of stringing circular 
coins-into necklaces is well-established in India since long time; 
can we therefore argue that nishka denoted a gold coin even 
in the Rigvedic period and that it was occasionally used as an 
ornament either singly or in a necklace? * s 


There are some passages in the Vedas Which support this 
view. In one place in the Rigveda, the sage Kakshivat 
describes how he obtained from the king Bhavya ten horses 
and ten ntshkas.* In the Atharvaveda another poet describes 
how his generous royal patron gave him a hrvdred mishkas, — 
ten necklaces, three_szorr ate norec- nri “ten thousand cows.’ 
If nishkas use modern rupees or mohurs were small circular 
medallions, ten, twenty or thirty of which were often strung 
into a necklace, it is quite possible that even the hundred 
nishkas, which the priest received, may have been used for 
four or five necklaces to be worn by the poet, his wife, 
daughters or daughters-in-law ; they were not too many even 
for the purpose of ornements - zs 
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karnaSobhanas and the rukmas. They might have been used as 
ornaments or constituents of ornaments, but they were also well 
recognised quantums of value. When poets pray for ten 
hiranyapindas or hundred nishkas, they obviously ask for 10 
or 100 articles of uniform size, value and weight. Unlike 
the kh@dis or rukmas or kargasobhanas, nishkas and hiranya- 


. piudas must have had a definite size, weight and value. It 


.can well be argued that both these, or at least nishkas among 
them, were gold coins even in the Vedic age, as it was later 
in the time of the Manusmriti. 


There is, however, no conclusive evidence to show that 
nishka had become a regular coin. Had it become so, we 
would have found it, or a fraction of it, mentioned in connection 
with transactions of sale or gift. As far as the former are 
concerned, we find that the prices are always mentioned in 
cows and never in nishkas. As far as the descriptions of the 
gifts are concerned, we find that the poets are sometimes 
mentioned as praying for or receiving ten jar-fulls of gold,‘ or 
ten lumps of gold,? or ten or hundred nishkas of gold.? This 
variation in phraseology can hardly be explained on the 
assumption that the use of nishka as a gold coin of recognised 
value had become universal. 


^ Let us sum up ‘the sastar PE ras recognised as_ the 
most valuable object in the Vedic period. 1.-wus, nowever, 
too costly to be used for ordinary daily transactions. It could 
be thought of only in connection with fabulous gifts that were 
deemed possible only for extraordinarily generous kings. It 
was probably obtained in the form of gold dust from the Punjab 


rivers_and was stored either in bags.or kala$as i.e. pots... Eor— 


the convenience cf use, gold d was transformed into lumps 
of definite and well- known weigbts Usranyapeidss) of well 


ten lumps ` of gold along -mti chat of ten liorses.- Gold was . 


Poncio dun 


also aa a into several ornaments used on the different 
.. One of these, nishka, had also come to be 


.of a definite and welknown w eight and of a universally: 


recognised value. Hence vs find the kings deseribed ss giving 
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pieces of recognised weight and value, we can hardly -describe 
them as gold coins. They appear to.have been similar to the 
rings of gold and silver of fixed weights, which circulated in 
ancient Egypt and Syria, serving the purpose both of orna- 
ments and coins.! Gold dust could hardly have been exchanged 
except by the use of scales and weights.  Hirasgyapigdas and 
nishkas of India, rings of Egypt and Syria, obelisks of Greece 
and pellets of Lydia came into use to dispense with the incon: 
venient necessity of the frequent use of scales and weights. ^ 
They were not coins in the modern sense of the term. There 
is no evidence in the Rigveda that the nishkas were issued under 
the authority of the state or guilds and were stamped. with 
crests, insignias, symbols or inscriptions, guaranteeing their 
contents and value.) Ars 


Even if we suppose that such was the case, we can hardly 

be justified in stating that currency was in use in the Vedic 
period. Gold nishkas or pingas are mentioned only in connection 

with the discription of fabulous gifts of generous kings. Most 

of them usually made gifts of cows; gold mishkas were offered 

only by a few as a rare exception JVishires are not mentioned in 

connection with any sales or contracts * Most of the economic 


————] 
transactions of the Vedic age were done through barter;.. 
cows also are occasionally mentioned as means of exchange; 
"gold nishkas were too costly to be used for them.- There is 
no reference whatsoevér to any copper or silver currency, 
which alone could have been useful to the ordinary man for 
. his daily needs. As gold was mostly obtained- in the form 
——— —of--dust, it was often converted into definite weights of _ ge 
recognised value known as hiranyapindas or nishkas to dispense — — 
with the use of scales and weights. These, however, were 
not made under the authority of the state, nor did they 
— probably bear any symbols or inscriptions guaranteeing their 
value. They can therefore not be described as coins, though 
the. name of one of them, nishka, came later to -be used ' 
for à coin denomination in gold. Elaborate and advanced 
civilisations have existed without éurrency in other ancient 
countries also like Egypt and Assyria.2 The same was the 
case with the Vedic India. 
Before finishing the survey of the early Vedic' period, 
we have, to refer. to a ‘passage in the Rigveda where a 
request is ‘made ‘to Indra to bestow upon the devotee 





1. For instance, we read of the servants of Abraham giving to Rebecca né 7. ) f. 


a gold ring, half a shekel in weight, and-two bracelets, 10 shekels in weight. T 
Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage. Obelisks of ancient Greece and pellets of ] 
ancient Lydia were also of the same category. r 


2. The Phoenicians did not issue money for centuries after its invention, 
though they may have used the coins of Persia and Greece. Gardner, The 
Gold Coinage of Asia, etc. p. 4. 
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manās of gold along with cows and horses.! It is true that 
in some other, passages, mang’ stands for desire,? and it is. 
possible to interpret this passage also as praying that Indra 


should come with cows and horses along with a golden i.e. 


— 


' favourable thought for the devotee. It seems, however, ` 
‘very probable that the poet is here referring to a golden ` 
coin .or piece, especially since we know that mina was used 
by the Babylonians to denote a lump or ingot of silver or gold 


“of a 


definite weight, before ‘regular currency was intro- 


duced among them. Mana as a term for a gold coin or weight 
is unknown to the later Sanskrit literature, and this passage. 
would perhaps show- that some’of the Vedic Indians knew the 
golden minās of Babylonie,. probably pronounced as mamas in: 
India, which they pray Indra to bring with him. ` Mina, 
however, was in early times merely the name of a definite 
weight in Babylonia and not of a coin, and the solitary -Vedic 
passage will only .show that some of the Babylonian minas 
had reached India. Manā as a regular weight or coin was 
foreign tó Vedic India, as is shown by the disappearance of 
of the word in later times and literature. ' 


COINAGE AND INDUS VALLEY CIVILISATION 


a uie : 
, ^" or PE 


"-— 


We may conveniently refer here to the coinage in the 
Indus Valley Civilisation. Among the objects recovered, we 
have: a large: number of stone weights following a definite 
weight system, the- unit of which was 13 grains. f Several 
stone weights have been: discovered, which are the Multiples.. 
-~of 2,4,8,10, etc. of this ree Wery few metallic pieces have 


been recovered, which can be c 


lled coins In a-silver casket, 


along with jewellery, were found twelve silver pieces. Of these 


one square piece had a cuneiform inscription, showing that  . 


. - the piece was either imported from Assyria or inscribed in 
Sindh by somebody aquainted with the cuneiform script. (Of the 
remaining pieces, three were silver ingots, weighing 34, 45 and 
66:5 grains, obviously following: no regular weight ` system. 
Of the remaining pieces four, which weigh about 45, 90, 91, 
and 94 grains, seem to follow a-weight standard, but it i; 
different from the Indus Valley weight: system; of which the 
unit is of. 13. grains. . Only two other pieces weighing about 
52 and 57 grains may be said to conform to this weight 
standard.® Two other pieces, which weigh 60:5 grains and 
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30-2 grains respectively, also do not follow the Indus Valley 
weight system. 


(These are the only metallic pieces approaching thé size 
and shape of coins. They bear no symbols or inscriptions and 
follow no recognised weight standard. They probably show 
that bits of precious metals were beginning to be trimmed into 
definite sizes and weights, but no weight system was evolved, 
as yet in their case, as in the case of stone weights. The 
effort was obviously made on a very small scale ;~otherwise we 
would probably have come .across many more such pieces 
among the objects obtained from excavations. Coinage was 
yet to be evolved. 


COINAGE IN THE LATER SAMHITA, BRAHMANA 
AND UPANISHADIC PERIODS : 


(C. 1500—800 B.C.) 


The later Samhitas, Brahmanas and the U panishads 
supply very meagre dat data to “enlighten us about the coinage of 
_the age’ They do not refer to any copper currency and it is 
doubtful whata i it had then came into pred A silver nishka 
is mentioned: but once in the PafichavimSa Brahmana, as one 
of the ornaments of the outlandish Vratya.* It was obviously 
not a com. Silver was still very rare in the country. Golden 


literature, though rather rarely. In the Gopatha-Brahmana, we 
find a distinguished scholar of Kuru-Paüchala country, Uddalaka 
Aruni by name, journeying through the land with a nishka 
attached to his banner, which he was willing to dffer to any- 
body who would defeat him in discussion.? -In the Chhandogy.t 
Upanisn., we find a king offering to a sage his daughter along 
with a thousand cows; a Borse aad. chariot, a village and a 
single nishka in order to induce him to divulge de ee esoteric 
doctrine. These are the only instances of the use ot^ ce . nishka 
in the later Vedic literature, and they show that it as either - 
a necklace of small golden medals or a big gold medal, even 
one of which was regarded as quite a befitting gift from a king 
to his son-in-law, or as a sufficient inducement for ambitous 

scholars to participate in' discussions in order to win or retain 
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the title of the greatest Pandit of the land. The two references; 
which we" have, do not justify the conclusion that nishka was a 


defined weight as in the earlier period ; for even when the weight 
was not mentioned, people could understand what its value was. 


During the period of later Sathhitas and Brahmanas, we 


‘come across another gold piece named $atamzna, which is 


* 
we went 


expressly: described as golden.’ Most probably it. weighed a 


hundred krishgalas:or futéis, i.e. 175 grains as stated by the 


commentator Karka?. “One passage expressly describes Sakona 
as vritta; it is therefore clear that like the later gold coins, 
it was round in shape. In the ceremony of the Rājasūya 
sacrifi ce at the time of the royal coronation, there was a chariot 


- race." Two *atamanas were attached to the two wheels of the 


royal chariot, which were later offered as dakshina to the 
officiating priest. In two other. passages, Satama@na is 
recommended as dakshind to the priest ; possibly it was believed 
to ensure a life of- hundred years to. the -sacrificer.* 


: We, however, find a suvarga hir anya mentioned as a dakshina 
alternatively with: Satamaéna in two places. .“In later times 
suvarga denoted a gold coin weighing 80 rattis or 144 grains in 
weight.. It is quite possible that in the Brahmana period also 
the golden (hiragya).suvarga may have denoted either a coin ‘or 


^8 weight of a definite standard, probably weighing. B0, rattis. or 


l n rains. 


""The Brihadáraggaka Upanishad diosttibes the Bahudgkshiva 
sacrifice performed by king Janaka.'. This sacrifice^was so 
called - because the honorarium paid to the priests in it was 


very generous. The king utilised the occasion also to ascert^*n , . 


who was the best learned scholer are--~,~viié préhmanas 
assembed in his cov Gif all over the country. He organised 
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- In later times Satamina-was taken by Manu ‘and Yå iiavalkya as a: silver 


coin weighing 160 mashakas or 10 dharanas. cf. . 
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It is extremely doubtful whether the Satamána of the Brahmana period was 
silver coin, in view of its being expressly described as kiranya. 
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.Who-was. ithe most: learned among ::the . participants,.-offering 

- &:1nost tempting.prize to the.winner.  It.consisted of. a thousand 

:.cows, each:having ten padas attached .to its: horns. ~The 

-.Winner-. was. thus. to 4get« a: thousand .cows and ten:thousand 
SLE 

“There can be no. doubt- that ‘the ten ‘thousand padas 

- attached to the’ horns of the. thousand cows weré either 


. coins or metallic pieces ‘of uniform weight, probably of gold. 


: Hardly any other metal can be'thought of, when “it is-remem- 
' bered that it was a princely prize- offered by : a- generous 


dc Elo Pataüjali, as wil be soon ‘shown. -In.-their 
-weight, the p@dzs must have been, -as suggested ' by - the 
- term itself, ` obviously ‘a quarter of the weight either of 
nishka or suvarna or Satamána. ,; 

“Tt is not impossible that padas of king Janaka might 
have been quarters of silver Satamanas, especially because 
..they..are known to have been current in Koéala, as shown. by 
the coins.of the Paila hoard. . But we may well presume, that 
«ac generous king like Janaka would have disdained.to offer silver 


coins at a conference. where he -wanted to attract the best. 


brains. Silver was besides regarded as inauspicious, as it was 
‘-believed to have sprung. fromthe tears of Rudra ; hence: its use 
«was generally. avoided in sacred transactions, 

"The literature of the period of- the 'Brahmagas -and- the 
Upanishads thus.refers to nishhas, suvargas, Satamznas and: padas, 
"which, were all gold coins or weiglits of well known value. 
"We find ‘them mentioned in connection with the honoraria. to 
priests given on important occasions not by ordinary individuals 

" but by rich and. geneious kings. - Possibly they may- have 
' been .used in-other transactions also, where rare articles of high 
valuc were exchanged. It is further worth noting that while 
in: the Vedic period nishkas were primarily -ornaments and 
only secondarily used as objects of gifts,’ in the ‘period.-we 
are reviewing, ‘the Satamanas and.padas are never mentioned as 
- ornaments, 'or..constituents. of a.necklace, but, are always 
-mentioned -as :objects- of . gifts . as. honoraria. to . scholars -and 
v priests. 
"There can be hardly any doubt that nishkas, suvarzas, 
* Satamanas and Dädas were gold pieces of definite and -well- 


' known weights. ‘Since as a. general rule they- have been 
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mentioned as being given by kings to priests as their honoraria, 
it is quite probable that they might have been usually manufac- 
tured in the royal treasury by a royal officer. Whether 
they bore any stamp or inscription guaranteeing their purity 
or weight, we do not know. Probably such was not the case, 
for the state in this period was undertaking only a few 
functions, and coinage is not likely to have been one of them. 


` Kt is therefore very probable that during the age of the Later 


Samhitis, Brahmanas and Upanishads nishkas, $atamanas and 
padas may have been issued both by kings as well as by rich 
merchants dealing in bullion. They were, however, of a 
uniform and well known weight. We would therefore be 
justified in concluding that something like a gold currency 
had come into use in this period. Nishka, swvarga, and 
Satamana were its main denominations. “Satamana - un- 
doubtedly weighed 100 rattis or 175 grains. In later times 
suvarga and nishka followed the weight standard of 80 and 320 
ratiis respectively. The same may have been the case in this 
period also. Efforts were made to make the gold currency 
serviceable to the people by issuing smaller pieces, quarter the 


. weight of the normal unit, which were known as padas. “Pada 
' was probably a quarter of the suvarga or Satamana. 


Even the coin pada was too costly to be used for 
ordinary transactions; we therefore find that gold bars also 
circulated in society from which small bits were cut out to 
be given as occasions demanded. One passage in the 7'aittirzya 
Brühmaga states that one krishnala (=rattt) was given to each 
participant in the chariot race at the time of the Rajasiya 
sacrifice as the reward for his services. Krishuala every 
where figures as the name of a weight and never as the name 
of a coin. “It is therefore clear that side by side with nishkas, 
Satamanas and .swvargas of well-defined weights, gold bars 
also circulated from which little bits were taken out and given. p 
by scale and weight. 


In the period we are reviewing, the nishka, the suvarga, 
the Satamana and the pada were almost like modern pieces of 
gold currency. Their weights were well-known and well- 
defined ; only they were issued both by the state as well as by - 
the merchants and bullion dealers and probably bore no mark or - 
stamp of the issuing authority, guaranteeing the purity of weight 
of their contents. Gold being so precious a metal, each piece 
may possibly have been weighed by its recipient, when 
accepted in exchange for goods or articles supplied. Such : 
occasions, however, must have been very very rare. For 
things ‘were very cheap and usually barter was the order of the 
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day. Cows were generally still used as means of exchange 
when barter was impracticable. There are no references to 
silver or copper currency in this period, which could have been 
used for small daily transactions. “Nishkas, suvargae, Satamanas 
and even pēdas came into use at the time of the sacrifices 
of kings or marriages of rich persons, when gifts in gold were 
regarded as particularly appropriate. "They are nowhere men- 
tioned in connection with the prices of any common articles. 


CURRENCY DURING C. 800 to 300 B.C. 


The age of the older Upanishads like the Bréíhadaàragyafa 
and Chhandogya comes to an end by e. 800 B.C. The first half 
of the next period, e. 800-550 B.C., is-enveloped in-darkness, as 
we have hardly any contemporary literary or archeological 
evidence to throw light upon it, The Sruta Sutras, Tripitakas 
and the Ashradhyayz of Panini, as also the Jatakas, enable us 
to give a fairly vivid and reliable account of the coinage for the 
second half of this period, e. 550—300 B.C., which is corrobo- 
rated by archeological evidence as well. 


Gold currency was becoming more. and more common 
during this period. In the earlier ages, gold coins were mentioned 
only in connection with rich gifts from generous kings; now 
they begin to be mentioned in connection with ordinary eco- 
nomic transactions. (The description in the Vinayapitaka of 
Anathapindaka covering the entire area of the Jetavana with 
crores of gold coins! is no doubt legendary, but the AshtadAgagz 
of Panini refers to several instances of transactions concluded 
for one, two or three nishkas. "hus the terms maishkikam, 
dvinaishktkam and trinatshkikam denoted articles purchased for 
one, two and three nishkas respectively.2 The wealth of a 
person was also expressed in nishkas, thus naishka-Satila and 
naishka-sahassrika denoted persons worth a hundred and a 
thousand nishkas respectively.? Nishka as a standard gold coin 
continued to-be well known in society in this period ; when, 
therefore, the Jatakas—refer -to it in-their stories, we may well 
take it for granted that they are faithfully representing the 
condition of socity in e. 600 B.C. The Jatakas being popular 
stories, references-to the nishkas are more of a legendary than ` 
real character. In one place we are told that a snake charmer 


1 VI.3.1. 


2. fa fraise 1 V.1.80: For full discussion of the numismatic 
evidence in Panini, see V. S. Agrawala’s paper :published in this number. 
(Infra. p. 27 ff.) I could not have the benefit of reading it before this paper 
was printed. 


/g, SKIWIEGIAIE BLY v. 2. 119, 
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used to get.a hundred. nishkas.a day ;1 but how possibly.’ could 
a Bodhisattva-earn less? Other data of the Jatakas, however, 
show that nishka was the gold'coin of the highest value. A’ 
thousand nishkas. are the ransom paid for the royal princes in- 
the Vessantara Jataka. In another place we find a hypocritical. 


anchorite'coming back to return. two. blades of grass sticking- 


in his hair, but later quietly ,misappropriating a deposit. of a 
. hundred - nishkas- placed. with him. The villagers give him. 
a thrashing, saying, ‘So a hundred mishkas did not trouble your 
conscience as two blades of grass? 


Nishka was of course too big a coin for ordinary use. 
Pada, its quarter denomination, was also current. Pannishka or 


pada-nishka: is. referred to by Patafijali, and we may therefore. 


well take it for granted that it existed since early times. 


"'Satamaána, which was current as a gold coin in the earlier 
period, continued to be in-use in this age also. It is, however, 
mentioned not by Tripitakas or: the Jatakas, but only by 
Panini, who observes that $atamana denoted any object bought 
for a fatamzna.? Neither Panini nor the Samhita literature 
ever mentions Satamana as an ornament ; ; itis always mentioned 
as: an -object of gift or'as a means of exchange. “Satamana 
therefore-was all along used-as a means of exchange or sale. 
Most:. probably its weight was. a. hundred : raktikās:: (=175. 
grains), as-its name obviously indicates. | Satamána is mentioned 
by’ Katyàyana also (c. 4th century -B.C.); . but, as a-gold coin, it: 
seems :to':have gone out of vogue in later times, . It will-be soon 
shown ‘that.a silver Setamana being’ 100 rattis came into vogue: 
bye 500 B.C... ^77 


The Udaya Jataka ‘narrates how a dish full of gold maihákas ' 
was: sent by- Udaya to test’ the faithfulness of his wife... 
Mashaka as a gold coin’ is not otherwise met with during the * 
period. The mashakas sent by Udaya may have ‘been small: 
medallic pieces, 1/16th of a suvarza, or nine grains in weight, 
which may have been also used for preparing gold necklaces: 


It does not seem probable that gold coins about 32 rattis or: 


56.grains: in d current in this age and known as. 
golden .kbzrshapagas. : They are not referred. to by Panini... 
When in one-Jataka, we find.a reference . to . forty, crores of. 
suvargas, Which-are later on described as kai'sha@panas, we must. 
take it as an instance of inaccurate use of the term which is not 
uncommon in popular literature. 

The introduction of silver and copper currency represents 





1. Bhüridata Jataka, IV, p. 460 
2. Kuhaka J ataka, 1, 375. 


3, MAMAS TTT | TIAA ST ATA V, 1,27, 
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the-advance of-this age in numismatics. “There is no-reference 
to-any silver currency in-the-Vedic literature; it:is frequently, 
referred to by the. Srauta Sutras, Ashtadhyayi, the Tripztakas . 
andthe Jatakas. We-may therefore-assume that. it became: 
common at- about .500 B.C.. Copper currency also. became: 
common, The use. of the-coins or metallic weights -of'. definite. . 

. Shapes in the earlier age was confined to.very rich classes only ; . 
with the introduction of the smaller pieces of.silver and. copper;., 
currency, became. of fairly. common use among the middle, , 
classes as well. 


During.this period, two types of silver : coins.-were .in -uses : 

one: was ‘known as Satam@na and the others as karshapaua. . Of: 
these, the former :denomination seems to have been‘ the earlier? 
one-. The. Katyayana-$rauta-S&tra, while describing the: 
A$vamedha sacrifice in chapter XVI,. refers. to a dak&shiua.of ` 


hundred ‘gold $aéa-mamas (aaa «fare MAI , 30) But: later 


on it again refers to a dakshina@ in Satamanas - but" adds. that 
the $atamána was to: be of silver in one case; Cf. 
ameerewreifedqfüi fumum waste HAAT qun eu 
"ufa r 45> 
“There is. thus . some literary evidence- to show that at 
about 600 B.C., which is generally taken to be the time of- 
thé Srauta Sütras a. silver Satam@na had. come.into vogue, . 
weighing hundred Rattis or.175 grains. "We may. therefore . 
Well accept the suggestion of Dr. Agrawala that the. Bent-bar 
coins in silver which have this weight, correspond to the- silver 
Satamana; especially since the archzological evidence shows- 
that they were in vogué as early 'as c. 400 B.C.,.. (ante, p. 5, 
[ouo Sonc Uu Juge coms have bean found in eucient 
Ko$ala, which weigh between 75 and 79.grains.|: Very pro- 
bably these would be ardha-Satamanas. The coins of the large 
/' Paila hoard, again found in ancient Kosala, all weigh 25 Rattis 
or 44_ercius. These would be quarter-Satmanus.? The same 
observation will be true of.the group of .thirteen broad thin 
“coins of the Lucknow Museum published by Durga Prasad.3 
CA eral weigh about 42'grains. The Sonepur silver punch- 
Pmarked cou-dlileAXizk—2nt.21 grains; They would. be 
i pádárdha-Satamanas Or sanas, eigi Of vian com ted. a 


] i : e L^ Cy 
Satamana according to Mahabharata, cf. a8} sme: saari qaia | 
III. 134. 14.. 


. We have.thus fairly good literary: and. archeological 
evidence to show that a silver currency called $atamana existed 











1, J.N.S.I.. IIT, p. 51r 2. lbid,11,p.27 
9. N.S., XLV, pp. 913. 
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from about the 6th URBES B.C. ; its subdivisions were also . 


current in the Gangetic plain. Later on this cur rency was 
apparently superceeded by the karsh@paya currency in e. 450 
B.C. Satamana as a silver coin of 320 grains referred to, by 


Manut and Yajfiavalkya? was quite a different coin. It was i 


very probably a currency for accounting-and not an actual coin 


.inuse. The other silver denomination, kárshapaga is extensively 


aay to in contemporary literature. e 

: The Ashtadhyayz of Panini refers to the hkarsh@paza,® 
which was the standard silver coin of the age, and to its 
several subdivisions like ardAa-karshapaga,* pada-karshapana;® 


one-eighth karshapana (dvimashaka), and a méasha or one- 


sixteenth harshapana. Kah@pana ie. Karsahapaga is. frequently 


referred to in the early portions of the Buddhist Tripitakas. > 


Ambapalli, the courtezan of Vaisali, used to charge fifty 
kah@payas for one night, while her rival Salavati of Rájegriha 
used to charge double this amount? The king of Anga is 
represented as giving five hundred. kürshapagas every day to 
the Sathgha in one passage of the Majjhima-nikaya." Sometimes 
we find a devoted layinan making the deposit of one ‘kah@pana 
at the shop of a certain merchant, in order .that the nun,- 


-© whom he revered, may be enabled to purchase articles without i 


touching silver and thereby breaking the rule of the Order.* 
The Añguttaranikāya refers tó `a "person falling into slavery 
on account of the debt of one or even half a &ahápaga.? The 
Vinayapitaka refers to a pada or quarter kahapasa also, when 
it prohibits the monks from accepting either a pada or any 
thing of the value of pada.'° When the undoubtedly early 





1, & BUS quad un TIS: | 
FST NU guna Uar 
suf TU AA: WAAM UMA: 3 VIII; 196-7, 
2, FSIS SIAN al Neda F 1 
qami g qa TAT gN a sens, u 
8. feror TIEREN, | V.1.29. - A Ds "e 
4, ATTA | V, 1.49. araia graag: i d 
5 TANQANAMATT 0 V.L 34. o IT - 
tegi BHifdc 
7 faM gta agaa | Vol. THT. p. 168. 
s, agaw er mada at sare Aaen ad o4 
gaa a SIERETIRI || Vinaya, Vol. IV, p. 249. 
o, gu feat weed aad dat aes aer 
* ^ ** ggah | Ahgulitranikiya, Vol. V, p. 88. Akkasavagga, 
10, Vol. HI. p. 49. 
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portions of the Z'ripztakas thus refer to. kahápaga, addha- 
kahapaga, and pada-kahapaga as current silver coins, we can 
well take it for granted that the Vaisali monks were naming 
coins long current at c. 400 B:C. when they were requesting 


` the laymen to donate to their Sarhgha kahzpaga, addhakahapana, 


-— 


or at least a pada-kahápasga.! Nor shall we be justified in 
rejecting the evidence of the Jatakas simply because they 


- 
` 


were compiled late, when it clearly shows that harshapanas,° 


ardha-karshapinas, pads-karshapanas, chatur-mashakas, tri-masha- 
kas, dvi-ma@shakas, eka-mashakas,  avdha-máshakus? were the 
different subdivisons of the karsh@pana current in the economic 
life of the country. For most of these coins are mentioned 
in the T'ripztakas and the Ashradhyayz. We have also actually 
found the specimens of  Aàrshap mas,  ardha-karshapanus, 
pada-karshapanas or chatur-müáshakas, padardhha-karshapanas or 
dvimashkas, though their date is not possible to determine. 


i oa . 

“fhe evidence of the Jatakas shows that the prices of 
many commodities were usually paid in karshapagas, perhaps 
 inurben areas. We thus learn that the prices of a bull, an 
“ass and a dog were twelve karshapayas, eight karshapanas, 
and one karsh@papya respectively. A jar of liquor or a bundle 
of grass cost one mdashaka or 1/16 of a karsh@pana, which 
was also the usual_wage-of a labourer.* 


It may be pointed out here that &Zrshapaga was also 
alternatively known as pratt; it continued to be known by that 
term in localities down to the 2nd century A.D.’ 


Silver currency was thus quite well-established in society 
earlier than the.time of the Buddha and we may safely take its 


_antiquity to e. 700 B.C.;Cunningham’s observation, ‘I see no 





difficulty in thinking that they (i.e. silver punch-marked coins) 
may be as old as 1000 B.C.’ was of course a mere conjecture; 
 but-it is quite possible to argue that if silver coins of about 
four or five different denominations were qnite well established 
ine. 700 B.C., the antiquity of the currency may go back by 
three or four centuries earlier, “The main difficulty in accept- 
ing this view is the non-mention of the karsh@panas or silver 


- coins in the later Vedic literature, the Brffiinanas and the 


1, Bengal sai fd epi fq ore a Chullavogga Vol. II. p. 294. 

2. Wal pg asa Tal aM aa TN à vat weal f 
gRs | 

3. J.N.S.L., XIII, 144; XIV, 22. 

4. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, pp. 295-6, > 

5, FN SL III, P: 82, . 


^ -Upanishads. It is possible to” argue that the Brahmanas and the 
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Upanishads may not be referring to the silver or copper» karsha- 
pagas because there was no occasion to do so, but this- explana- 
. tion will not carry conviction to all. It is also doubtful whether 

: India’s foreign trade with the west had commenced so early, and 
whether India could get a sufficiently copious supply of silver 
for her currency at so early & date from indigenous sources. 


* 


f 

** "Elliot and D. R. Bhandarkar, however, take back the 
punch-marked coins to about 2500 B.C. The former points out 
how the puuch-marked coins “have been found among the ashes 
-of men who introduced primitive tombs known as Pandukulis 
in South India and are unearthed from the ruins of buried 

..cities in excavating the head waters of the Ganges canal.* 
The latter circumstance is not of much scientific . value, 

. because we have no idea whatsoever of the dates of the buried 
cities.?. They may be as late as the 3rd or the 4th century 
B. C. No archeological observations have been recorded. about 
the stratification of the coins found, and o it would not be safe 
to attach zany value to that circumstance, As far as the 
discovery of the punch-marked coins in the Pandukuli graves 
is concerned, we are told by Elliot, ‘A large hoard of these 
coins was ‘discovered in September 1807 at the opening of one 
of the ancient tombs known by the name Pavduskulis near the 
village Chavadi of Paleiyam in Coimbatore, thus identifying the 
‘employment of this kind of .money with.the. aboriginal race, 
whose places of PANE are scattered over every part of 
southern India.’® 


The above conclusion is hardly tenable. ^ 4f the. punchá 
marked coins were in circulation amqng the aboriginal tribes X 
among whom the Pardukuli types of tombs prevailed, they 
should have been found in several of them, which have been 
pene by the archeologists. Among the funerary objects 

und ‘there, punch- matked “coins are nowhere. known to have 

. heen found.except in the solitary instance recorded by Elliot. 
. ‘The Pandukult types of graves survived so late as to contain 
“some Eran coins of about the 3rd-2nd century B.C. and some 
-of even the Roman emperor Augustus, e. 10 A. D. as commu- 
: nicated to me by Mr. V. D. Krishnaswami, Superintendent, Sou- 
thern Circle, Archaeological Survey.* Burial in megalithic graves 
is referred to as one of the current methods of the disposal of 


1. Coins of South India, p. 45 ; J. A.S.B. Vol. ITI p. 44 ; Dr. D.R. Bhan- 
darkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. ' 09. 
The same observation may be made about the discovery by Major 
Pearse of one punch-marked coin in one,of the very ancient earthen tumuli at 
Lauriya Nandagarh in Champaran district, Bihar. C.A4.S.R., Vol. I, p. 70. 
9. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1858, p. 227, 
4. Seealso Ancient India, 4. p 300, 
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the dead in the Sangam literature (c. Ist century A.D.).! It is ie 
no wonderthat in & solitary grave, some punch-marked cotns 
should also be found. “The tomb in question may be as late as 

-the 5th or the 4th century B. C. The analysis of the. known . 
hoards of punch-marked coins from the Deccan shows that most | 
of them consisted of the Mauryan currency. Punch-marked 


demo 


coins seem to have been borrowed by the south from the north, 
and it is extremely unlikely that they could:ever have Circulated * 
there in prehistoric times. i 


“Silver and copper currency was thus well established at the 
time of the Srauta Sutras, Tripitakas and Panini. We have 
shown already how it was not known in the age of the Brahma- 
nas and the Upnishads. It must have been introduced sometime 
between these two periods,/To define this time more accurately 
and specify it as a certain century B.C. is, however, not easy. . 
Opinions widely differ as to the.termjnation of the age of the 
Upanishads and the date of the Srauta Sütras, Panini and the . 
Tripitakas."Accordingto one view the age of the Upanishads ter- 
minates at about 1000 B.C. and Paninj flourished in the 8th 
B.C;? If we accept this view point, then the antiquity of the 
hirshipara and its submultiples.will go back to e. 1000 B. C., 
as was suggested by Cunningham. It is, however, doubtful 
whether silver and copper currency had become well-established 
in the country so early. , Had such been the case, it would 
have been referred to in the Grihyasütras and Dharmasitras 
quite frequently, which is not the case. ' Indigenous supply of 
silver is very meagre in India; that is the season why this 
metal is rarely referred to inthe Vedas, the Brahmanas and 
the Upanishads: “Extensive silver currency was probably not 
a practical proposition before e. 700 B.C., when silver began to 
be imported from the Western Asia. “Panini was probably a 
contemporary of the Nandas, as the literary tradition clearly - 
suggests. "His date therefore cannot be much earlier than 
400 B. C. “The date of the Jatakag.is again a matter of 
controversy, but it is generally agreed that the text of the 
Tripitakas was settled at e. 450 B.C. The Srauta Sütras may 
be a century or two earlier. Wé€> are therefore quite 
on sure grounds when we'averthat silver and copper currency 
. was well established in 600 B.C. “The evidence of the larger 
Taxila hoard of the punch-marked coins also suggests, as - 
pointed out already (at pp. 5-6), that the antiquity of the silver 
karshaüpagas would go back at least to 500 B.C. 

It is thus quite clearly established that silver and copper 
currency in several denominations was quite well established 
in India in 600 B.C. Its introduction may be placed at least . 


- 
—-. 


Pä 


l. Ancient India, 2, pp 9-17 Fa i 
2. Goldstiicker and Bhandarkar placed Panini jn the 8th century, 
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m d 
“about a couple of centuries earlier, 1. e. in e. 800 B. C. I wonder 
whether tit can be much earlier, in view of the complete silence 
of the Brahmanas and Upanishads on the point. | 


— It is possible qo argue that the Zarshapaua silver - Currency. 
may not be eatlier than ¢. 800 B.C., but the cast copper round.. 
and square.coins, having the Elephant or Crescented Hill on 
one side and Tree-in-railing or Hollow Cross on the other, 

` which are fairly common all over the Gangetic plain, may be 
“earlier. A similar claim: can be advanced on behalf of the 
copper coins of Ujj&yini. The fact that the cast coins with the 
Crescented Hill symbol are common all over the Gangetic plain, 
would suggest that they were issued by a big empire, like the 
'  * Mauryan one; the symbol Crescented Hill will lend some weight 
to this view. It is quite possible that the motifs of these coins 
may be earlier than the punch-marked silver coins, and were 
later adopted by the Mauryas, but in the absence of definite 
. evidence, we can arrive at no definite conclusion on the precise 
date of these coins. : 


/ To conclude, the antiquity of the silver and copper 
‘currency of ancient India cannot be taken back to a period 


much earlier than 800 B.C. in the present state of our - 
knowledge. 
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ANCIENT COINS AS KNOWN TO PANINT 


By Dr. V. S. AGRAWALA, BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY, 


The Arhīya section of the Ashtadhyayi (Adhyaya V, pada ° 
l,süiras 19-37) furnishes some important data in respect of 


the oldest coinage of India.! The general sense governing 
these s&tras is that of Tena krītam (V. 1. 37), ‘purchased with 
that’, and Zad.arhati. (V.1 63), ‘worth that’. An attempt is 
made here to bring together the available evidence from the 
sutras and their commentaries, and to discuss it with a view 
to identifying the denominations and value of those coins in 
the light of facts known from ancient Indian numismatic 
history. 


GOLD COINS 


1. Nishka. ‘As early as the Rigveda traces are seen of 
the use of Nishka as a sort of currency, for a singer celebrates 
the receipt of a hundred Nishkas and a hundred steeds: he 
could hardly require the Nishkas merely for purposes of per- 
sonal adornment. Later the use of Nishkas as currency is 
quite clear? (Vedie Indew, I, 455). The Satapatha Brahmana 
refers to a nishka of gold (XI. 4.1. 8. The Jatakas also 
mention nishka as a gold coin (A. 7. N. p. 48). 


Panini mentions nishka in the following three sitras : 


(2) Asamäāse nishkadibhyat (V.1.20), i.e. the hak suffix is 
added in the sense of tena krītam, etc. to nishka and others 
including payna, pada, másha, when not. in a compound. For 
example, naishkika means ‘purchased for’ or ‘worth’ one nishka. 
Similarly pagike, -padika and mashika, denoted an article pur- 
chased for these coins. 

(ii) Dwi-tri-purvan-nishkat (V. 1. 30). It refers to a 
transaction concluded for two or three nishkas, for which 
special forms were dvi-nishkam, doi-naishkikam; tri-nishkam, 
tri-naishkikam. 

(iti) Sata-sahasrantachcha nishkat (V. 2. 119). ie. the affix 
than comes in the sense of matup, after the words Sata and__ 
sahasra, when they are prefixed to nishka. Thus in Panini’s 
time a possessor of one hundred nishkas was called naishka- 
fatika, and of one thousand nishkas, naishka-sahasrika. These 
appear to be real titles indicating the degree of opulence (@dhya- 
bhava, III. 2. 56) of the person so designated. The Mbh. also 


+ 


l Of. D. R. Bhandarkar's Lectures on Ancient Indian ipi p. 55, 
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refers to these two- desees of - wealth, consisting of 100 and 
1000 nishkas, (Satena nishka-ganitarie sahsrena cha .sagkmitam, 
Anu$asanaparva, 13.43). Patanjali uses thé terms nishkadhana, 


and §ata-nishkadhana (owner of 1 nishka or 100 mishka pieces, 


II. 414). The .Ka$ika adds that it was not usual to add the 
word suvarga before nishka, evidently because nishka was 
already understood as a gold coin: (Kasika, V. 2. 119, suvarga- 


` nishka-Satam asy- ast-ity-anaabhidhanan-na bhavatt). The | 


~ Satapatha Brahmaga.states that the nishka offered by Uddalaka 
Aruni to his learned rival Svaidayana was of gold - (S. Br. XI. 


4.1.8). The Kuhaka Jataka fefers to a farmer bringing his 


hundred nishkas of gold to an ascetic (1. 375). “According to 


Mbh. the unit of wealth was reckoned at 108 nishkas of . 
gold (sashjamt-Satam suvarpanam ` nishkam Ghurdhanask tatha, 
.Dronaparva, 67. 10). The Vessantara Jataka mentions a 
thousand nishkas as the amount for the redemption of Vessan- 


farge son (VI. 546).1 


Poo is ka -as*a gold coin also seems to have had its submulti- 


"3.Dr. D. R.-Bhandarkar suggested that the 20,000 padas . 


offéred by king Janaka as prize to the most learned Brahmana 
in the assembly of philosophers were gold coins related to nish- 
ka (A. T..N., p. 60). He also supposed that this pēda -coin 
was the same as that referred to in Panini’s sitra Pana-pada- 
müsha-Satadyat, V. 1. 34. While it is likely that king. Janaka 


offered gold pieces called pada as dakshiga it is not certain if . 


pada of sūtra V. I. 34 was a token coin of. the gold nishka. 
From, its juxtaposition with paga it may as well have been 
related to the silver karshapaizt, in which series it .is mentioned 
by Kautilya (Arth. II. 12, p. 84). The submultiple pada coin 


of nishka, however, did exist, as Pataüjali refers to it as pan-. 
nishka and pada-nishka (Nishke chopsankhyanam kartayam, sūtra ~ 


VI. 3. 56; 111. 163, ‘pada. optionally becomes pad before 
nishka’). Manu defines nishka as equal in weight to four 
suvargas or 320 rattis (chatuh-sauvarniko nishkah Manu, VIII. 


137). This would make a pádaniskha synonymous with suvar- - 


na, but since no'specimens of either the nishka or suvarga have 
yet come. to:light, it is not possible to indicate their relative 
weights. The Rasika instances. nishka mālā (VI. 2.55), a 


necklace. of eximio as indicative of wealth in coins irie B 
| gparimága). 


2, Suvarna. Pānini dög not name the suvarna coin, 


‘but the same is implied in sätra Hiragya-parimagad dhane 
(VI. 2. 55), which refers to a person's wealth in terms of coined . 


gold, e.g. dvt-suvarga-dhanain (Kasika). 





Li Dr. Bhandarkar. A... + pp. 48, 49, Also Junha Jataka (No. 466, 


IV. 97) referring to more than a 1,000 gold : ‘nishkas. 
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Kaugilya mentions suvarga as a weight equal to 1 karsha 
or 80 guajas (=140 grains). . Older specimens of + punch- 
.marked suvargza coins are wanting, but this theoretical weight 
is confirmed by. the suvarga coins of the Gupta period which 
were struck after an indigenous weight standard. From such 
examples as dei-suvarga-dhana, adhyar dha-suvarga, dvi-suvarga 
(purchased for 1$ or 2 suvarnas, V. 1. 29), it is certain that 
suvarna Was a coin.with a weight of 1 karsha. 


When the words hiragya and swvarga are found associated ~ 
together, the former denotes bullion ànd the latter coined gold 
(hirasüa-suvarga in the Jatukas and the Artha$astra, V. 2, p. 
245, A. I. N., p. 51). 


In another sūtra Panini refers to pieces of gold equal to a 
standard weight (Jatarüpebhyah parimáge, IV. 3. 153.) 
Obviously such pieces were gold coins, as shown by its exam- 
ples, cited in the .Kasika, viz. hatako nishka, hatakam 
karshapanam gold pieces or coins called nishka and zarshape: 
struck to a standard weight. Gold karshapayas, are 1%- 
mentioned elsewhere; and Kasika’s reference is either to suvara | 
coins of one karsha weight, or to rhe much later gold coins “ur 
Kedara Kushanas, also referred to by it as Kedara (V. 2. 120). 


Whereas literary evidence supports the existence of a gold 
currency, so far not a single specimen of a gold "punch-marked 
coin of any denomination has been found in any hoard. 
Pataüjaliis possibly hinting at gold currency when he refers 
to the purchase of two droga measures of corn with gold 
sufficient for it (dvi-dronena hiranyena dhanyam krinati), or to 
the purchase of one thousand horses with the amount of gold 
sufficient for it, (sahasra-parimanas sühasram; sahasrena 
hiragyena aSvan krzgaté, Bhashya, 1I. 3. 18; 1. 452). 

3. Suvarna-Mashaka. The masha coin in gold and copper 
weighed 5 rattis and in silver 2 rattis (cf, A. I. N., p. 52; 
Arth. II. 18. p. 103). Specimens of silver and copper mashas 
are known, but suvarga-mashaka occurs only in literature. 
The Udaya Jataka mentions a golden dish with euvarza- 
mashakas, a silver dish with the same, and a copper dish 
with silver kah@panas, the three being mentioned in order of 
their diminishing value (suvagma-masaka-pürari eküm suvanna- 
pati, Udaya Jataka, IV. 106-8). A silver karshapana (32. 
rattis) was thus lower in value than a gold mashaka (5 rattis).. 
Gold and silver were thus related in the ratio of about one to 
seven in the period of the Jatakas. 






SILVER COINAGE 


l. Satamana. Itis referred to in thé satra Satamana- 
- virisatika-sahasra-vasanad-ag (V. I. 27), i.e. the affix ag comes 


d 
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after satamana, vizisatita and others in the prescribed, sense, e.g. 
Satamanena kritam Satamanam, an article purchased for one 
satamána was called §atuman1. From the Satapatha Brahmaga 
(V.5 5. 16 tasya vet d Satamanani hivanyant dakshina ; VI. 
2. 3. 2, hiranyam daksh suvarnariı- Satamanam tasyoktam), it 
is evident that fianak. was also a gold coin. According 
to the Fedie Index māna in Vedic literature was a measure of 
weight equivalent to the krishnala or raktika (1I. 152). - Thus 
the weight of $atamana taken literally, would be 100 rattis. 


But the Satama@na was more properly related to silver 
coinage. In the Satapatha Brühmaga (XIII. 2. 3. 2.) it is 
stated : ‘Gold and silver will be the fee for the sake of variety 
to correspond to the manifold form of .the deity, and that 
dakshigz wil be Satamana, since a human being lives for gne 
hundred years’ (Rajatar: hivanyam dakshina — nánarüpataya 
Sataméanam bhavati Satayur-vai purushah SB., XIII 4. 2. 10). 
re is a definite reference to a silver Satamana. coin of 100 
rts, $.e.100 ratt? wt. Manu mentions the silver $atamána as 
[ o to ten dharagas or 3/0 rattts in wt. (VIII. 137), but no 
actual specimen of a silver punch-marked coin conforms to 
the extraordinary weight of 560 grains. 


The heaviest silver punch-marked pieces so far discovered 
ere the oblong bars found by Sir John Marshall in the Bhir 
mound at Taxila along with two coins of Alexander the Great 
and one of Philip Aridzus, ‘fresh from the mint’ and therefore 
assignable to about the middle of the fourth century B. C. Their 
weights range between 155.7 grains (in the case of much worn 
pieces) to 177.3 grains (Allan, Ane. Ind. Coins, p. xiii, also 
pp. 1-2). Allan connects them, without good reason, with the 
weight standard of the Achaemenid siglos and thinks that they 
were struck as double siglot. Now, the maximum weight of 
the Persian siglot is said to be 86.45 grains and that of a 







‘double siglos could not have excelded 173 grains, which makes 


Allan's identification untenable (cf. Durga Prasad, Seience and 


~ Culture, 1938, pp. 462-65). In terms of an Indian weight 
standard these oblong bars approximate to 100 ratti or 180 
^ grains. weight, the heaviest one of 177.3 grains being equal to 


98 5 ratéts,: a ratti weighing 1.8 grs. Taking the literal 
meaning of Satamana, of the weight of 100 manas or krishnalas 
aS suggested in the Vedie Indew (II. 152), it would appear 
^ that the Takshasilà bent-bar coins (falaka) represent the ancient 
§atamana coins of silver. They are struck with symbols with 
regular orientation and. were part of the oldest punch-marked 
currency. Katyayana mentions fatama@na in a varttikal to 





1. Var, Suvarna-fatamanayor = upasarkhpyanam. 
Bhashya. Adhyardha-Satamánam, adkyardha-Fütamánam, dvi -Satamánam, 
dri&atamanam, 
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regularise such formations . as adhyardha-Satamanam, dvt-Sata- 
manam, (purchased for 1} or 2 $atamamas) which suggests that 
the Satuma@na was a current coin upto the time of Katyayana 
(cf. also Bhashya on V. 1. 29). 


2. Sama. Panini refers to a range of prices in terms of Sanu 
coins, such as 1% Saga (Sanad-va, V. 1. 35, adhyardhasSanam, 
adhyardha-Sanyam), 2 Sanas (dvi-Sanam, dvaisanam, dvi-Sanyam), 
and 3 Saas (tri-$dgam,: traisanam, tri-Sanyam, V. 1. 36), to 
which Patafijali adds pascha-Sanam and paiieha-Sanyam 
(Bhashya, 11. 350). This shows sa@za to have been quite a 
popular coin. Panini also mentions Sama as a parimümga, ie. 
weight (Parimagantasyasazjna-Sámayoh, VII. 3. 17), but such 
examples as dvat-Sdza, purchased for 2 S@pas, show that it was 
the name of a coin. Charaka refers to Sa@za as a weight 
equal to one-fourth of a swvarga or karsha, i.e. 20 rattis. This 
may have been a gold $2za of which we are not certain. But 
§ana as a real silver. coin was one-eighth of one Satamana as 
stated positively in the Mahabharata (ashtau Sanah Satamanamr 
vahanti, Aranyakaparva, 134. 14); its weight therefore was 
124 ratíis or 22:5 grs. (Cf. J..N.S.L., XUV, pp. 22-26). 


Panini refers to certain taxes levied in east India (VI.3.10), 
on which the Kasika cites süpe-$ágah (VI.2 64 and VI.3.10), 
a special cess at the rate of one Saya coin per kitchen (s&pa) or 
household. 


3. Karshapana. Panini refers to barshaápaga in sgtra V. 1. 
29 (Vibhasha karshapana-sahasrabhyam)' regulating the forms 
adhyardha-karshapagam, dvi-karshapanam, purchased for ij 
or 2 karsha@pana coins. 


The word kárshapaga is unknown in the Samhita or Brah- 
mana literature (excepting once in the Samavidhana Br. YII. 7. 
9.) and is peculiariy & term of classical Sanskrit coined in the 
Sūtra period. ` 


Karshipana was the name of the silver punch-marked coin 
of which numerous hoards have been found in various parts 
of India. It was the standard medium of exchange from about 
the sixth century B.C., onwards. Like the present rupee 
it had its sub-multiples, of which Panini mentions 4 as ardha 
(V. 1. 48, ardha-Sabdo ripakirdhasya vüdhih, Kagika) and 
bhaga (V. 1.49 bhaga-$abdo' pi ripakardhasya vachakah); } as 
pada (V. 1. 34); and 1/16 as masha (V. 1. 34). When Panini 
refers to big sums (V. 1. 27; 29; 34) without specifying the 


name of the coin it is the silver karshapana that is meant as 


— 





2. That the word karshapana was also included in the Ardharchadt 
group (II. 4. 31) may be stated on the strength of Patafijali (I. 480) using both 
the masculine and neuter forms karshépanah, karshápanam, 
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being the standard coin| of his time. The Jatakas also show that 
the karshapaga was then the standard coin of the country 
(cf. D. R, Bhandarkar, A.Z. N. p.79). In sūtra V.I 21 
Panini teaches a suffix after 100 (sata) without the name of a 
coin in the sense of ‘purchased therewith’; in stra V. 1. 27, 
after 1000 (sahasra); and in V. 1.29 after 1,500 adhyardha- 
sahasra) and 2000 (dvi-sahasra), etc. In all these cases the 
standard coin, vía. the silver karsh@pana, is to be understood. 
The Guagamala Jataka likewise mentions big amounts of a 
hundred thousand and fifty thousand pieces where kárshapaa 
is understood. Similarly, the .Artha$ástra (p. 368) refers in 
a descending order to Suta-sahasra, paüchaat-sahasro, dasa- 
sahasra, pancha-sahagva, sahasra, Sata and vizi$ati coins, which 
meant so many silver pagas (karshepagas). The same lin- 
guistic form is known to Pataüjali who mentions Sata-sahasra. 
coins without the word harsha@pana (Il. 1. 69. 5; I. 404), and 
refers to a hundred pairs of S@ris purchased for one hundred. £.e. 
10) silver karshapamis (Satena krītam Satyam Sataka-Satam, 
Bhashya, V. 1. 21 ; 1. 346), On Panini V. 2. 45 (Tad-asminn- 
adhikam-itt dasantad- dah) Patanjali definitely says that the 
phrase eka@dasam  $1tam and ekādaśarı sahasram are understood 
to refer respectively to a hundred and a thousand karshépanas 
exceeded by eleven. Similarly ŝata in V. 1. 34 prefixed by 
adhyardha, dvi and trt would refer to 150, 200 and 3C0 
karsha@panas, and the same standard coin is meant in sūtra 
V. 4. 2. in such phrases as dvt-Satikan danditah, ‘fined two 
hundred (karshapanas). 


It is worth noting that the Jatakas invariably refer to 
the name of the current coin as kahipana. The <Ashtadhyayi 
uses both names, karshápama (V. jl. 29) and paga (V. 1. 34); 
whereas the ArthaS@stra uses honfeds of times only the 
shorter form papa. It is possible that some kind of chrono- 
logical sequence is indicated here. Katyayana records one 
more name for karshapaga, viz. prati, an article purchased . for 
one harshapana being called pratika (karshapanad va pratis- 
cha, V. 1. 25; II 347). Prati, a much later name for harsha@pana, 
is also mentioned in the Sabhaparva (pratikam cha atas vrid- 
dhya dadasy-rigam anugraham,\ 5.68, i.e. a relief loan at I 
p. c. interest) and also in the Nasik Cave Ins. of Ushavadata 
recording 1 pratika interest on 2000 and 3/4 padika on 
1000 ahapasas (Hp. Ind. VIII. 82). [See also J.N.S.I., 
VII. 32]. 


THE TABLE OF KARSHAPANA 


In order to understand more clearly the lower denomina- 
tions of the karsh@paya which Panini has mentioned, a compara- 
tive table of karshazpaga and its sub-multiples is given below. 
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Our best source is a passage in the Artha$Zstra! (Arth. II. 12, 
p. 84), and another in the Gangamala Jataka?, which together 
with the evidence from the grammatical literature: furnish 


the following names : 


Division Panini J atakas Arthadastre 
1/1 Karshapana Kahapana | Pana 
and Pana 
1/2 Ardha ; also Addha Ardha Pana 
called Bhaga l 
1[4 Pada Pada; Pada 
Chattaro Masaka . 
1/8 Dvi-Masha . Dve-Masaka Ashtabhàaga 
1/16 Masha Eka-Masaka Mashaka 
1/32 Ardha-masha Addha-Masaka Ardha-Màáshaka 
Kakani Kakini Kakani 
(in Vart. on V. 1. 33) P 
Ardha-Kakani (Vart) Ardha-kàkani 


(2) HALF-KARSHAPANA (Ardha and Bhaga) —Pànini refers 
to ardha (V. 1.48) as the name of a current coin. Kasika 
explains it asa half karsh@pana. A small transaction invol- 
ving a profit, income, tax, ete, of an ardha was called ardhika. 
The Mahàásupina Jataka mentions ad¢dha and p@da as current 
coin names coming after kárshàpaga (Kahipan.add ha-pada-masa- 
ripadini, Jat. 1. 340). Kautilya refers to ardhapana and 
Katyayana to ardha as a coin by itself (Tithan ardhach-cha, 
Varttika on V. 1. 25) ; that which was purchased for an ardha 
was called ardhika or ardhiki. 

Another important name of the ardha coin given in the 
Ashtadhyay? is bhaga, to indicate the main sub-multiple of a 
kārshāpaņa (Bhagad yach cha, V. 1. 49; Kāšśikā, Bhaga-Sabdo' pi 
ripak-ardhasya vachakah). 

(3 QUARTER-KARSHAPANA— Panini refers to pada in 
sitra V. 1.34. Patanjali calls it padika paid as daily wages 
to s labourer (harmakarah kurvantt padikam-ahar-lapsyamaha 
iti, Bhashya, I. 3. 72; I. 203). The terms dvipadika@ and tripadika 
signifying two and three padas respectively are obviously 
implied in s#tra V. 4. 1 (see Bhashya, III. 362 for these names; 


1. qaii cease) cat aast veau 
SUEDE EE TIE UI | ( erat 2192) 

2. Ww fF rr-a aurea-fi-atufq-qu-d-mrR-ae 
d wal BAIT, sre] Tal TaN wr, dé] 2 wal nal 
f gRE asd Rafar eeenraal fü qu ena 2a vus 
wel we ( WATS ATH aleve ) | 
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also Kasika on VI. 2.65; 3. 10; VI. 4. 130). They do not 
appear to be independent coins, but simply the pada coin pre- 
ceded. by dwi and tri. ' 

(4) ONE-EIGHTH KARSHAPANA—Kautilya refers to it as 
ashtabhaga, an actual coin related to the paga (Arth. II. 12, p. 
84). Manu calls it padardha (VIII. 404). The Ashtadhyiyi 
implies dvi-ma@sha in sūtra V. 1. 34; the Arthasastra makes it a 


" unit of weight in the Suvara series (p. 103). The Jatakas 


are silent about one-eighth kahzpana. 


Cunningham thought that the tale of silver coins was 
limited to three divisions, the karshapaga, with its half and its 
quarter (Coins of Ancient India, p. 46). To this we can now 
definitely add the name of one-eighth and one-sixteenth karshz- 
paga. Dvimasha may also mean two pieces of masha coins or 
one double piece; for purposes of grammatical rules the form 
of the word would be the same. 


(5) MASHA.  Sütra V. 1. 34 mentions masha after pana and 
pada. Masha was both a silver and a copper coin. For 
purposes of grammatical formations the word-form would 
remain the same.. A silver masha was one-sixteenth part of a 
karshapaya and weighed 2 rattis (3.6 grs.), as stated by Manu 
(VIII. 135, Dve krishgole samadhrito vijfieyo raupya-mashakah). 
Actual specimens of silver masha coins (raupya-masha) have 
now been found in a hoard at Bhir mound, Takshagila, and at 
Thathari in C.P. They are minute coins with a single symbol 
stamped on one side, weighing 2 to 3 grains and with a dia- 
meter of *Z inches (J..N.S.7., VIII. 41 ; XIII, 168). 


COPPER CURRENCY 


The copper māsha was a sub-multiple of the copper harsha- 
pana and weighed 5 rattis, i.e. one-sixteenth of a tamrika-pana of 
80 rattis. The karsha@pana was the standard unit of both silver 
and copper currencies similar to the suvarva of the gold currency. 
Its lower divisions in the copper series were ardha-mashaka, kaka- 
nī and ardha-ka@kanit according to Kautilya. Panini refers.to 
adhyardha-másha in sūtra V.1. 34, i.e, one and a half mea, 
-which shows his acquaintance with an actual coin called ardha- 
masha. This ardha-masha was a copper coin.! The addha- 


1. Y once thought that an addhamasa of silver (of 1 ratti=1.8 grs. theoretical 
weight) would be too minute to be handled and did not exist. Recently a number 
of minute coins were brought to me, obtained by the gold-washers in the Indus 
near Jahangira. The lot contains several specimens of silver ardha-mashakas, 
weighing 1.518, 1.332, 1. 577, 1.22 grs. etc., and are .160" dia. in size. One silver 
specimen weighs .4783 grains and is .102" in size. Nevertheless it is a regular 
specimcn with a symbol consisting of seven globules on oneside. It is an 
ardhakakant coin in silver. I am inclined to believe that a kākanî and an ardha- 
kâkanī coin in silver also existed. This would be true of the post-Paninian. or the 
Mauryan epoch. For these and other specimens from Ujjain, see J. N. S, I, 
RIII, 164-174, 
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masaka coin is referred to in the Jatakas (Addhamasaka Jat.). 


Panini does riot mention the kzkagz and ardha-kakani, but 
Katyayana knows them as current coins (varttika on V. 1. 33).1 
Both kakant and ardha-kakant are mentioned in the ArthaSastra 
(1I. 12) as copper pieces, kakawika being the charge per day for 
stamping weights and measures (II. 19). The Jatakas know of 
the kakag? e. g. the Chullasetshi Jataka states one ka@kanz as the 
price of a dead mouse (I. 120), and the Sdalittaka Jataka refers 
to village boys giving a kakan? coin to a cripple saving ‘Make 
an elephant, or ‘Make a horse (Ja@t., I. 419). It is possible 
that the Aakanvz? came into use after Papini's time otherwise 
such a singular grammatical eee would not have escaped 
his notice. 


VIMSATIKA—(a silver punch-marked coin of 20 
maüshas). Panini knows of a heavier karsh@pana called vimsatika 
equivalent to 20 mashas as against the standard karshapaga of 16 
müshas. Vis#Satika is mentioned in the following sztras : 


Satamana-vithSatika-sahasra-vasanad-an (V. Y. 27) ; 

Vim$atikat khah (V. 1. 32). 

The first rule states that affix: az is added to viss$atikta and 
others in the sense of ‘purchased for so much’ (and other mean- 


ings taught upto V. 1.63). For example, vaimsatika, ‘that 
which is purchased for a vizir$atika coin’. 


` The second sztra enjoins kha affix inthe same sense after 
the word visssatika when preceded .by the word adhyardha or 
a numeral in a Dvigu compound, e.g. adhyardha-visiesatikinam, 
dvi-vimsatekiyam and iri vizisatikinam, purchased for 14, 2 and 
3 virisatika coins. 


Again in s&tra V. 1. 24 (V'irisati-tr imsadbhyiam duunnasam- 
jüüyaám) Panini mentions vimSattka and triifatka as counter- 
examples which in this context were names (ajna) of coins. 
Thus Panini knows of these two special coins in a very intimate 
manner. The vinsatika as its name implies was a coin of 
twenty, and the trimSatka of thirty parts, i.e. mashas. 


As to the real nature and identity of the vi#Satika coin, 
the following evidence throws light on a coinage system based 
on twenty divisions : 


(1) The commentary Samanta-pasadika of Buddha-ghosha 
on the Vinaya-Pitaka tells us that in the time of king -Bimbisara 
in the city of Rajegriha a kahāpaņa was equal to twenty 


l, Vartt, | Kákanyás-chopasamkhyánam. 

` Bhásbya—Adhyardha-kakanikam, dvi kakanikam. 
Vart.—Kevalayas cha. 
Bhashya—Keoaldyaé-ch eti vak layyam, kákanikam. 


kakani. 


i.e. an article purchased for one kakani coin, or I 1/2 kákani or 2 


\ 
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müsakas, wherefore one pada equalled five masakas.! This 
statement is confirmed by Sdratthadtpant of Sariputta Thera, 
a commentary on the Samanta-pasadika.? 


(2) The Gangamala Jataka (Jat. III. p. 448), whilemention- 
ing the sub-divisions of a karsh@pana; speaks of a four- 
mashaka piece as being lower in value than a pada, which is 
. possible only if the pēda coin be equal to five ‘mashakas, being 

one quarter of a karshapana of twenty  maüshakas. (Dr. 
Bhandarkar, .A.Z. N.,.p. 112). E à 


(3) The Yajtavalkya Smriti mentions a pala weight equal 
to four or five suvürgas (I. 364) on the basis of which the 
Mitakshara notes: Paticha-awvarga-pala-pakshe vim$satimashah pano 
bhavati (Yaj. Smriti, I. 365), i. e: in the case of a pala equalling 
five suvargas, the paga has a weight of twenty mashas. 


(4) The Katyayana Smriti also preserves a tradition that a 
kārshāpaņa equalled twenty, and not sixteen mashas. 
(Bhandarkar; A. 7. JV. p. 186). 


(5) Patafijali cites another teacher (apara) stating that 
‘in times past ‘sixteen mda@shas made one harshapana’, implying 
that in his time the karsh@pana of 20 mashas or viméatika was 
known in his locality. It seems that both vimé§atika and 
karshapana ‘were in circulation in different localities in the 
Same period. It is interesting to note that actual specimens 
of vimSatika weight coins. and their lower denominations have 
been found in the Pafichala coinage (Cunningham. Coins of 
Ancient India, p. 81). 


The passages from the above sources of different periods 
show that the vt#sattka was a current coin in certain locali- 
ties, e.g. Magadha and Paüchala, as the karshapaga of 16 
mashas was in other localities. The Pali texts difinitely describe 
it as visati-masuka kah@pana, whereas Panini calls it: simply a 
viri$atika, as a specific name (samji@) in popular usage. He 
is thus refering to the wimsatika and the karsh@pana as two 
varieties of coins of different values. 


ACTUAL SPECIMENS OF VIMSATIKA COINS—B. 
Durga Pd. of Benares informed me that he obtained heavy 
kürshapagas of silver from Rajgir. These coins weigh from 
78 to 80 grains. They are now in the Lucknow Museum 
(acquired as part of the late numismatist’s collection), and 
from their fabric and symbols it can be said with certainty that 
they represent an earlier stage than the 32 ratti karshapana 


l. Tadà Rajagahe visatimdsako kahapano hoti, tasmá parchamdsako pado. 
See, Some New Numismatic Terms in Pali Texts, by Mr. C, D. Chatterji M. A., 
J.U.P.H.S., VI, May 1933, p. 157. "Also Dr. Bhandarkar, 4.4.JN., pp. 111, 186; 
Dr. D. C. Sirkar, J..N.S.L., XIII. p. 187. . 

2. .Imina -va sabba-janapadesu kahapanassa visatimo . bhago masako ti. 
(Mr. Chatterji, of. cik, p. 158). 


- 
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The period of transition from 20 mashas weight to 16 mashas | 
seems to be the epoch of the Nanda kings who are credited with 
the standardisation of weights. It. were most probably the 
Nandas who initiated a bold reform in the punch-marked 
currency in the matter of weight, symbols and fabric. All 
these factors become evident even by a superficial comparison 
of the vimsatika coins with the standard karshapayas of 16 
mashas and 5 symbol groups. 


TRIM SAT.K A— Besides virisatika, Panini diss mentions & 
specific coin named érizi$atka (V. 1. 24), a name which is found 
only in the Ashtadhyayi and not elsewhere, The triz&fatka 
apparently stands for a coin of 30 mashas, or 60.raítis. 
B. Durga Prasad obtained from Bihar specimens of silver 
punch-marked coins, weighing 104 grains and 105-7 grains or 
about 58 rattis, which should be identified as trtzizSatha (of 
VU P.H. Ss July, 1939, p. 33.) 


The vinsatika and trimSatka coins also appear in ‘copper 


" weighing respectively 20x 5=100 and 30x5:2150 rattis. As 


séen in the Pafchala coinage, the heavier issues in copper 
continued in use much longer’ than in silver. 


The vis#Satika seems to have had its.own sub-multiples of 
1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, all related" to the weight standard of 40 
ratis in silver and 100 ratéis in copper. 


RUPA (Punch-marked symbols)—A large number of 
symbols are found stamped on ancient karshépana coins,!.on 
account of which they have been called  punch-marked, 
corresponding to signati argenti of the Greek historian 
Quintius Curtius. 'The mode of manufacturing these coins 
was first to get ready a hammered sheet, which was then cut 
into strips, and sub-divided into lengths of approximately the 
desired weight, v which was adjusted by clipping the corners 
when necessary. (Smith, Cat. of the Coins in. the Indian 
Museum. p. 134). After this. the metallic pieces were subjected 
to the process of stamping symbols on them by means of a 
separate punch. for each symbol. It is this particular stage 
in the process of manufacture to which Panini refers in the 
following sūtra : 

Rüpád dhata-prasamsayor-yap (V. 2. 120) 

The word ripa takes the affix yap in the sense of Ghata, 
‘impressed’, or praSamS@ praise, e g. Rapyo gauk, a bull of 
praiseworthy form ; and ahatar vüpam asya rüpyo dinára rüpyo 


kedarah vripyan karshapanam. 


1, The work on correctly identifiying thése symbols was initiated by Mr. 
W. Theobald (JASB, 1890 & 1901). Recently B. Durga Prasad illustrated about 564 
such symbols from a large number of well preserved coins and deseribed them in 
his Essay entitled ‘Classification and Significance of the Symbols on the Silver Punch- 
marked Coins of Aneiént India’, Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV. 1934, p. 9 ff. 
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The first two examples of dznara (Denarius) and kedàra (coins 
of the Kedira Kushanas, 3rd-4th century A.D) do not seem to 
be in order, as these coins were cast in moulds and not 
punched. The example ripyam karshapagam was a genuine old 
example. According to the Kasika@ the symbols on such coins 
were struck with a punch (nighatisa-tadanadina). A metal 
piece as long as it was not stamped (ayantrita) had no use 
as currency (Uttaradhyayana Sūtra, XX, 42). 


The word rapa in Panini’s sara being in the singular 
number, points to one symbol stamped with. one punch at a time, 
ie. for each symbol separate punching was required. We 
know from the standard silver coins of 16 mdashas that each 
bears a group of five symbols of great variety, and each figure 
was stamped with its particular punch. On most of the 
specimens the two symbols in each group are the sun and & 
Six-armed symbol (shadara), but no definite order seems to have 
been observed in punching and there 1s considerable overlapping 
of symbols. Some of the names of the r&pas or figures on these 
coins were the same as the names of marks (lakshagas) used in 
branding cows. 


\ 


Sometimes the term répa was used for the coin itself, as 
in the JMahásupina Játaka (1.340). Kautilya mentions an 
officer called Ripadarsaka (Arth. IL.9, p 69; 245), Examiner 
of Coins. In his comment on a varttika to Panini's sūtra 
I. 4. 52, Patafijali also refers to an officer called Répatarka 
whose duty was to scrutinise the current karshZpana coins 
(pa$yati Ripatarkah karsha@panam, 1.337). 


POST-SCRIPT. 


In addition to the coins mentioned above, the existence 
of the following coins also is indicated on the basis of literary 
references and sometimes from actual discovery in the hoards : 


TriVixi$atika. A silver coin equal to three VirhSatikas 
or 120 rattis in weight, is mentioned in the Kasika under sūtra 
V. 1.32, I donot interpret Tri-Viméatika of the Kasika as 
three VimSatikas but a Three-VirhSatika piece. 

Dvi-Vimsatika. A coin equal to 80 rattis in weight, is 
mentioned in an example on Sitva V, 1. 32. by the Ka$ika. 

Adhyardha-VimSatika. A coin equal to 14 Virhéatika i. e. 
60 rattis in weight, which would be equivelant to a TrimsSatha, 
is mentioned in Sätra 5. 1. 24. 


Ardha-Vi;satika. A coin equal to 20 rattis in weight. 
This seems to have been a sub-multiple of the Virnéatika series 
on the same pattern as Ardha or half a Karshapana in the 
standard Karshapanas of 32 rattis. The existence of this coin 
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is presumed by the specific mention of a Puaficha-m@saka coin 
in the list of thé Gangamala-Jataka. That Paücha:Maüsska was 
nothing but another name of the Pada-Virhéstika coin. If 
there was a Pada-Virhiatika, we may infer.that an Ardha- 
Vir$atika also was minted as a matter of course. 


Raupya Adhyardha-Mashaka, This coin of 14 Mashaka 
or 3 rattis weight, seems to be implied in the examples given . 
in the Aasika on V. 1. 34, which also refers to Dvi-Mashaka 
(same as Ashta-Bhaga  Karshapana of 4 rattts weight) and 
Tri-Mashaka a silver coin of 6 rattis weight). 


Raupya Kakanz. It has been earlier stated (supra, p. 35) 
that the Kakani and Ardha-Kakani were copper coins; but the 
study of the minute silver coins found in the Kabul river at 
Jahangira! and the Sipra river at Ujjain? shows the existence 
of the Kakani and Ardha-Kakani coins in silver also. Besides 
as found in the examples recorded in the Kāika V. 1. 33 the 
Tri-Kakani, Dvi-Kakani and Adhyardha-Kakani also seem to 
have existed. 


In the light of above, the series of ancient punch-marked 
coins, both in silver and coppef, are shown below in a tabular 
form. The weight of each coin is indicated both in rattis and 
grains, (1, ratti 41:8 grains). 


SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS, 


Satamana Series. 


Rattis grains 
Satamàna 100 180 
Ardha-Satamana, 50 90 
Tri-Sana 37:5 67-5 
Paida-Satamana or Dvi-Sana 25 45 
Adhyardha-Sana 18°75 33°75 
Padardha-Satamina or Sana 12:5- ^ 22°5 
Asta-bhaga-Satamana or 
Ardha-Sana 6:25 11:25 


Vimsatika Series. 


Tri-Viisatika 120 216 
Dvi-VimSatika 80 146 


l. J..S.I., Vol. XII, p. 167. 


2. In Advani collection, which will be published in the next number of 
this Journal. : ! 3 
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Adhyardha-Virh$atika or 


Tricfatka. | 60 108 
Virh$stika . . 2 2 40 72 
Ardha-Virhgatika 20 36 


Pada-Virhéatika or -Paficha-Mashaka 10 | . 18 


Karshapana Series. 


Karshapana (= Prati) ' 32: 


Uic NAR 


57:5 
Ardha-Kàrshàápsna (= Bhàga) 16 28:8 
Pada-Karshapana 8 14:4 
Ashtabhaga-Karshapana 4 7:2 
Raupya Adhyardha-Mashaka 3 5 
Raupya Mashaka 2 3 
Raupya Tri-Kakani 1:5 m. 
Raupya Ardha-Mashaka or 
Dvi-Kakani 75 1: 
Raupya Kakani ‘3 
Raupya Ardha-Kakani 29 4 
COPPER PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 
VimSatika Series. 
Dvi-Vim$atika 200 360. 
Adhyardha-Virsatika 
or 
Trichsatka 150 270 
VirhSatika 100 180 
Ardha-Virmgatika 50 90 
^ Pada-Vim$atika | 25 45 
, Karshapana Series 
Karshapana 80 144 
Ardha-Karshapana 40 72 
Pada-Karshapana 20 | 36 
Tri-Masha | 15 27 
Ashta-bhaga-Karshüpana 
or ; 
Dvi-Masha 10 ui I8 
Masha 5 9 
Ardha-Masha 2:5 45 
Kakani 1:25 2°25 


Ardha-Kakant — 623 1:125 


~ 
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It may be admitted that one may detect in. the above an 
attempt to interpret the literary evidence .in favour of the 
existence of a greater number of denominations than weré perhaps 
actually minted. It may be so, but the literary evidence at. our 
disposal warrants such liberal interpretation and. the extreme 
variation of the weights of the punch-marked coins of all types 
ranging from :35 grains to heayiest 179*4 grains in silver and 
to equal variation in copper also (which have not been properly ' 
recorded and studied) encourages such a. belief. However, an 
intesive study of the weight standard of the punch-marked 
coins both in copper and silver will ultimately determine whether 
coins like Tri-Vishsatika, 'Tri-Sàna, Tri-Kakani, etc. . were 
actual minted. 


T | NEW PARCHALA AND KAUSKMBI ( COINS. | 
| ^By Mr. K. D. BAJPAI, M.A., Archsological Officer, U. P 
Ma Ph. K n 

COINS OF SIVANANDIN, A PAÑCHĀLA KING. 

- | [ PI li, 3-4 ] | | 


Mr. Allan i in his Catalogue? published coins of 13 Pañchāla 
rulers. Carlleyle found coins of two more kings Anumitra 
and Ayumitra?. Later On six more kings of the Pañchāla 
dynasty came to light, their names being Vasusena, Vangapala, 
Damagupta, Prajapatimitra, Yajüapala and Varunamitra’. 
Powell Price surmised that the coins ascribed. to. Gomitra, 
Dridhamitra, Süryamitra etc. of Mathura were actually the 
coins-of-Mitra kings of Pañchala and not the issüés of any local 
dynasty of Mathura*. It is rather difficult to say, in the” 
preseht stage of our knowledge, whether these Mathura coins 
or several other coins bearing names of Mitra kings can be 
attributed with certainty to the Mitra rulers of Pafichala. 


Recently three coins of a new king were found by me in a 
huge lot of Pafichala coins from Puranpur, district Pilibhit. This 
lot consisted of the coins of  Rudragupta, Vishnumitra, 
Agnimitra, Indramitra and Jayamitra of the Pafichala series. 
The remaining three coins bore, on the obverse, a legend in two 
lines, which I read as Sivanadisa Sirisa’. The space usually 
occupied by the three Pafichala symbols has been utilized here 
for the word Sivanadisa. The second line has the word Sirisa. 
The device on the reverse is a tree within railing, which is 
very clear on coin No. 1. 


The three coins are described below; the iooni. of 
two are given in the plate in an enlarged size, 


1. Copper; round; diam. °65”; wt. 55 grains. © 


Obv. Within square incuse, Raana fate 
Rev. Tree within railing. PI. Il. 3 





eat Tees a e 


1, J. Allan, Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India in B.M., London, 1986. 
2. A. C. Carlleyle, Coins of the Suüga or Mitra dynasty found near 


Ramnagar or Ahichchhattra, the ancient capital of north Panchal i 
khand, J.A S.B., XLIX, P a in Robil 


. 2l. 
E J.N.SI, II, 115; UI, 80; IV, 17 and V, 17. 


2, Pd. Powell Price, Notes on Mitra-coins at Mathura, J, U. P. H. Sa XVI, 
P. 


5, The letter di is not clear in the photograph. A. S. AJ 
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2. Copper; round; diam. -6” ; wi.-42 grains; us x 

Obv. Within square incuse, Raaka fafew -— 
> Rev. Tree within railing. - NE 
- : E ge o PI. 1L 4 
- 3. Copper; round; diam. -55”; wt. 42 grains. ^ 
a. Obv. " [farjasfaa WEE o 
[50 . Rew.’ -Tree within railing. (Not illustrated)  . 

On stylistic grounds these coins of Sivanadi (or Sivanandi) 
can be included in the Pafichala series.. The absence of the 
Pafchala symbols on these coins-can well be explained if we 
take into. consideration ‘the fact that sufficient space was 
required on the coins to accommodate the lengthy name of the 
ruler, It is interesting to note that on the coins of Prajapati- 
mitra also we find only one of the three symbols, the remaining 
two being deleted to give space for the name of the king.! 
Similarly on a coin of Yajiapala of the dynasty we find only 
one of the symbols? and on a coin of Indramitra none of the 
three symbols appears. 3 l . l l 7 

Recently while examining the rich Pafichala collection of Sri 
Jineshwar Das, Manager, Court of Wards, Allahabad, I found 
one'coin of this Sivanandi, although not so well-preserved as 
the coins Nos. 1 and 2 described above. On this coin, letters 
Stvana are clear in the first line bnt the- remaining two letters 
are blurred. The ‘lower line reads $írisa, „On the reverse is 
the tree within railing symbol similar to that found on coins 
from Pilibhit. E m 


» B. 
A COIN OF DAMAGUPTA; A PANCHALA KING 
[Pl n. 7] | | 


In his paper on some rare Pafichàla coins from the site 
of Ahichchhattra Sri M.B.L. Dar has described a. copper coin 
bearing the name of Tagapala (?) on obverse and of Dama- 
gupta on reverse. On the basis of this it^ has been presumed 
that the coin, which was issued by the former ruler, was counter- 
struck by Damaguta (or Damagupta). Recently during my 
tour in the Bareilly district I found a copper coin at Ramnagar 
bearing very clearly the name of Damagupta.' It -is- described ` 
below— pi 


Copper ; round ; diam. yid ; wt. 84 grains. ] 


f 





1 J, N. S. I. IV, 133 
2.. J. N. S. LIV, M 
3. J.N. S. 1., III, 79 f£ 
4. J.N.S.I. 1, 115 ff. 
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Obverse—Above Pafichala symbols. pb x 
- Below— Damagatasa. | 
Reverse—Three-spoked wheel with iane. pi. I1 7! 


The rulers of Pañchāla, known 50 far, whose names 
end in ‘gupta’ are only three, viz., Damagupta, Rudra- 
. gupta and Jayagupta. ‘The rest of the names usually end with 
‘Mitra.’ It appears that Tagapala (or more correctly Vangapala)? 
was probably defeated by Damagupta, who in course of time, 
may have been succeeded by Rudragupta and Jayagupta. 
After these rulers the Mitras may have ruled the country 
of Pafichala for a pretty long time. More definite evidence 
is however, required to support the above conjecture. 


C. | 
COINS OF ISVARAMITRA, A NEW KAUSAMBI KING 
(Pl. if, 5-6] 


While examining the Kau$ambi collection of Sri Jineshwar 
-Das of Allahabad, I happened to come across two interesting 
‘copper coins of a ruler named I$varamitra, who was not 
‘known so far from any other source, These coins are described 
below. Their photographs have been enlarged to facilitate the 
reading of the legends. 

1. Copper; round, diam. 9"; wt, 75 grains. 

Obverse — Line 1. «frau. (ramitasa) 

Line 2. Ser (sa) 
Reverse— Traces of a few dots are visible. 


l PI, 8, 5 
2. Copper ; square; '55” x *6"; wt. 55 grains. 
Obverse —Line 1. UI $gr— (Raja 1$5—)? 
Line 2. «Ri. (ramitasa) 
Reverse—Y pa or tree in railing. 
PI. Ii. 6 


| On paleographic grounds these coins can be assigned to 
2nd century B.C. The legend on coin No, 1 is written upside 
down. On the other coin it is properly. inscribed. From these 
coin-types it is clear that I$varamitra issued both round and 
square copper coins. 


[1. The photograph is in an enlarged size, which makes the legend legible 
: A 


2. Qf, Coin of Vahgapüla (J.N.S.I. IV, 19). The other king, whose 
name ends with ‘Pala is Yajnapala (7.N*S.I, IV, 17). 


3. Before the letter d there was probably:the word MEUS or ust. 


^ 
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Who this king Isvaramitra was, is difficult to say. The 
chronological and geneological order of thé kings of Kausambi 
with Mitra ending and other names is yet to be determined. The 
Mitra kings associated with Kausambi, whose coins have recent- 
ly been discovered, are Jethamitra, Devamitra, Radhamitra, 
Prajapatimitra, Rajanimitra, Satamitra and Sarpamitra!' The 
name of [fvaramitra is a, new addition to these Mitra kings of 
Kausambi. | | 





1, J.N.S.L., 1V, 1 ff; 183 ; XIII, 5. 
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A NEW VARIETY OF THE SIBI JANAPADA COINS 
m x IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 


. By DR. TN. BANERJEA, CARMICHÆL PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


[PI II. 1-2] 


The extant copper coins of the Sibi Janapada are not 
many in number. The earliest notice of two of these coins 
originally belonging to the Stacy Collection appeared in an 
article by James Prinsep.! Prinsep could not read the legend 
correctly, and thus could not identify them as the issues of 
the Sibi Janapada. Carlleyle discovered 8 such coins in and 
around Nagari or Tambavati Nagari, about 7 miles north east 
of Chitor. The legend Majhimikaya Sibi Janapadasa, not 
fully present in any single specimen, was almost correctly 
deciphered by him after a careful study of its fragments on the 
several coins. His interpretation of the legend, however, was 
fanciful? It was Cunningham, who rightly described the 
coins: as those of the Sibi tribe then residing at Madhyamika. 
Cunningham justifiably identified the site of Nagari with the 
ancient city of Madhyamika which was of sufficient political 
and perhaps of strategic importance like the old cities of 
Mathura, Pafichala and Saketa to have attracted the notice of 
the Bactrian Greeks; for these foreign invaders besieged it 
during their military operations into the interior of India. 
Cunningham’s collective description of the ten coins (8 of 
Carlleyle and 2 of Colonel Stacy) deserves full notice. It runs 
thus,—‘All the ten specimens are round and bear the same 
types; and all but one are ardhapazas, or half-paga pieces, 
ranging from 63 to 84 grains in weight. The tenth specimen 
is a half kakigi, or 1/8th paye, weighing only 18 grains. 


Obv. A cross in middle with a small symbol in each 
angle; to the right a straight tree rising from a 
small circle; legend around the piece in old Indian 
letters,—Majhimikaya Sibi Janapadasa (“coin” of 
the Majhimika country of Sibi’). 


Rev. Chaitya surmounted by the Dharmachakra symbol, 
with a snake below. The coins are all earlier 
than the beginning of the Christian era.'?- 


1. Essays, Vol. I, Pl. VII, figs. 2 & 8. 
2. Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. VI, p. 2008f. 
8, Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 146. 
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This elaborate’ notice needs some comment.. The full 
legend cannot be read on any single coin, though Cunningham's 
description may lead one to suppose it. Again the symbol on 
the top of the six-arched emblem (most probably signifying 
@ mountain) is not a. Dharmaéhakra, but a Nandipada trisila 
symbol. It may be observed here that Cunningham’s litho- 
graphs are far inferior to the drawings in Prinsep's Mssaye. It 
also appears from Cunningham’s description that. the few Sibi 
coins discovered up till then were of two different denominations. 


The next elaborate notice of these coins appears in Allan’s 
Catalogue of. the Coins of Ancient India (Intro. p. cxxiii-cxxv, 
p.113; pl. XLIV, 6 & 7). Two coins in the collection of the 
British Museum ‘are only described by him in the text of the 
Catalogue, where they form type VI of the Rajanya coin :series, 
Another copper round coin with a much defaced obverse side 
(with a bull ? ` on it), and a combined  svasttku-taurine, a tree 
branch . and traces of legend on the reverse was wrongly 
attributed by him to the Arjtindyanas in the text, but correctly . 
described by him in the Introduction (p. cxxii). In the body 
of the text, again, while describing the two afore-said coins, 
he read the legend as‘.........g¢b¢janapadasa; though he was 
sure, as he put' it in the Introduction, that these coins were to 
be attributed to the Sibis. The full description of the type 
given by him, after a careful study of the published specimens, 
j$;,j— 75507 ^ M 

‘Obv, A svastika-taurine combined, a tree branch and 

' the legend (not full on any specimen) ; 


Rev. (From the bottom upwards) a waved line (possibly 
a river schematically represented), a six-arched : 
hill symbol and à Nandipada-trisala.’ 


_ While collecting literary references to the tribe, he suggested 
that the Sibis ‘maybe the Sivas of the Rigveda,’ one of the ten 
tribes led by Visvamitra in battle. From a consideration of 
the findspots of these coins (all to be dated according to him 
in the 2nd century B.C.)—mainly Nagari or Tambavati Nagari, 
a few miles only from Chitor—, he rightly concluded that 
‘they comé only from a limited area from Rajputana’, though 
the earlier literary references to the Sibis -Sivas place the 
tribe in the Pinjab region. Mr. Allan however, had no justifica- 
tion in inclading their coins among those of the Rajanya tribe. 

" ' Mr. Roshanlal Samar in his,short article on ‘Coins of the 
Sibi Republic’ distinguishes between two types of these coins 
on the basis of the legend. The two classes, according to 
him, are: (1) those having ‘the circular legend Sibijanapadasa 
beginning at VII, enclosing two symbols’ (they are tightly identi- 
fied by Mr. Samar. as a` hill and a river) ; (2) the others, later 


- 
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. in point of.date according to him, *with the longer legend 
Majhimikaya Sibijanapadisa but retaining most of the features of 
the earlier type.'1 But.Mr.:Samar's supposition about there being 
two distinct varieties definable from their legends and one 
of the two, being much earlier than the other does not rest òn 
sufficient grounds. The legends are nowhere complete, and the 
presence or absence of any part on.any one of the coins would 
' not distinguish it from any other in the same .series. The 
palzographic test also cannot apply in this respect; the Editor 
of the Journal, where the article was published, is certainly 
correct when he writes that 'the paleography of both (the 
supposed varieties of Samar) is almost identical? It is 
a common feature of the indigenous inscribed coins of ancient 
India that the full legend can only be completed after a careful 
collection of the fragmentary legends from a number of spe- 
cimens in the same series. In most cases the die was slightly 
bigger than the flan, and the superposition of the former on 
the latter in the manufacturing of the same series of coins was 
certainly not uniform. Here lies the explanation of the frag- 
mentation of the legends and their beginning at all conceivable 
angles of the coin blanks. To constitute a difference of variety 
or type in the same series of such coins, more distinctive 
features are necessary. 


- One round copper coin, in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, can, however, rightly be claimed as consti- 
tuting a distinct variety of the Sibi Janapada coins. V. A. 
Smith was unable to read the full legend, and thus could not 
properly identify it. It was described by him as ‘allied to the 
Rajanya coins’, and placed by him along with the same group 
of coins in the Indian Museum, though constituting a different 
variety. A comparison of the two types of coins illustrated by 
him (cf. PI iij, 1-2) will show that they belong to two different 
groups. The one under discussion, (pj, 11, 1) has the following 
obv. and rev. devices & legends according to Smith :— 


‘Obv.—Tree in railing. Br. legend, .. (?) janapada(sa), 


Rev.—Lion standing 1., facing a post; remains of marginal 
legend, apparently Brahmi, and perhaps including 
rajno; new type's. . - 
From the aforesaid observations of Smith, it would 
appear that this coin constitutes a new variety of the Rajanya 
coinage. .But a careful scrutiny of it would show that it is 
really a unique variety of the Sibi coinage. The Rajanya coin 
reproduced here (pj. n, 2) shows the usual standing female 


1. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. IX, p. 82-8; pl. V, 1-6. 
2. Ibid, Vol IX, p. 84. l 


3, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 180, pl. XXI, 12, 
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figure (? goddess Lakshmi) with the. major portion of the 
encircling Brahmi legend Ra@jata janapadasa on its.obverse, and 
the ‘bull tor. inside a rayed circle (?)' on the reverse. The 
coin under discussion (Pl. IL, 1) is dissimilar to the above, and 
shows besides the ‘tree in railing’ another indistinct symbol 
on the obverse. . | 


Two parallel lines of legends on the right are traceable, that 
on the outer side being illegible. The inner line, however, can ^ 
be read clearly as Stv(t)jonapada (sa)... It is true that the medial 
line of § is not distinct, but that is immaterial, for in many 
coins of the tribe the first letter appears as gi (cf. Mr. Allan's 
observation noted above), The second letter appears to bea 
va (if not ei), and this is an unusual, if not ungrammatical, 
way of spelling the tribal name... The lexicons guarantee 
both forms, and in this unique coin the uncommon mode is 
adopted by the die-cutter. The animal on the reverse side 
described by Smith as a lion appears to be a griffin (a bird-faced 
lion ?) as. we find such a figure is represented in-the rail-carvings 
of Bharhut. The ‘post’ is. not clear, but there appears to be 
some indistinct object below.the hybrid animal; legend, if -there 
was any at all on the reverse, is almost entirely defaccd. 
Taking all these things into consideration, it can be safely con- 
cluded that this Indian Museum copper coin really constitutes 
the only known variety of the usual Sibi Janapada coinage. . 


* 


.' VALABHI COINS IN THE BARODA MUSEUM. 
E By Sri B. L, MANKAD. 


KEEPER, ART AND HISTORICAL SECTIONS, BARỌDA MUSEUM. 
(PI. IV, 1-14) 


The legend on the Valabhi coins has: ve the sib ject of 
interesting controversy for those interested in numismatics since 
the time these coins were first brought to light by James Princep, 
and the more so after the different scholars like E. Thomas, 
Newton, Cunningham, G. V. Acharya and V. V. Mirashi dada 
different interpretations of the legend on these coins. 


The Baroda Museum possesses about 80 Valabhi coins of 
silver and one of copper, and it is here intended to record a few 
interesting points observed in the comparative study. of the fabric, 
weight, size, legends, the busts of kings, the types of tridents 
etc. on these coms. 


'The Valabhi coins of the Baroda Museum can broadly be 
divided into two types. One set resembles the Kshatrapa coins 
in fabric and epigraphy, and the other resembles the Gupta 
coins. Coins of the former type have a size varying from 
:5" to *6" and their weights vary from 26 to 31 grains. Of 
about 30 coins of this type in the Baroda Museum, one weighs 
31, two weigh 28:7, two about 26 and the rest between 29 and 
30-5 grains. The coins of the latter type have a size varying 
from :45" to.:5", but one coin is about '42". The weights 
tange from 28 to 31:2 grains. Of about 50 coins of this ‘type, 
one weighs 31:2, one 31, two about 28 and the rest between 
28:5 and 30:5 grains. The Kshatrapa type of coins has a trident 
on the reverse, while the Gupta type has a mam combined 
with a battle axe. 


Now comes the most nace question of the legends on 
these coins. The Kshatrapa type of coins can be grouped into 
several varieties according to their legends; ; some bear the name 
Sri-Bhattarka, some of Sarvva-Bhattürka with the title Maha- 
samanta, some of Sarvva-Bhattarka without the title M ahasa- 
manta and some have only the name Bhattarka. In order to give 
the readers a clear idea of the legends, I describe below in 
details the legend side of eight typical coins selected from our 
collection :— 

No. 1. (PI IV. 1) —Original size :58"; photograph size 1:35"; 
weight 29*5 grains. Taking the central knob of the trident as 
XII, the legend begins at I and reads clockwise Rajno mahaksha- 
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trapasa paramadityabhakta-$ri-bhattrakasa. 

The letter kta is somewhat doubtful, as also tya ; ¢ matra 
of di is truncated. [Tya looks like vya owing to the slipping of 
the instrument; the upper part of kta is off the flan, and 
its subscript has not been properly engraved, A. S. A.] 


The trident has a long handle for PE and its two leaves 
are slightly curved. 


No. 2. (PI. IV, 2.)—Original size +52” ; photograph size 
1:25"; weight 29:5 grains. 


Legend begins after XI, and reads Räjno makshatraparama- 
dityabhakta-mahasa@ va... .$rz-rvva. ..... 


Leit loop of ma is faint, ma and maháj are doubtful; only 
the lower portions of $r2 and rvva are visible. Reading is not ma- 
kshatra but mahakehatrakshatra, ha of maha being denoted by a 
long vertical with a bend. Ma looks like su (III) ;. Maha@(sa- 
manta) is doubtful, and the legend as engraved did not contain 
any letters after Served, A. S A. ] 


No. 3. (PI. IV. 3.) —Original size +52”; photograph size 1:2^; 
weight 28-7 grains. Legend begins at IV and reads Rajno ma- 
hakshatr apar amaditya manta $vz Sarvvabhattarakasa" . Top por- 
tion of tra is faint, letters ma, di, tya are not clear in the photo- 
` graph though fairly clear.on the coin, manta is not quite. clear, 
bha is faint but discernible. 


No. 4. (+L IV. 4 ) — Original size *52"; photograph size 1:2"; 
weight 29 grains. Legend begins at X and reads Kshatra- 
paradityabhakta-Sri-Survvabha. 


Left loop of bha is faint but fairly discétnible. The-tridents 
on coins Nos. 2 to 4 are of different types. The handle is short 
&nd the side leaves are more curved. 

No. 5. (PI. IV. 5) —Original size -52”; photograph size 1:2"; 
weight 30 grains. Visible legend begins at X but first four 
letters are not clear. The fifth letter is at XII and from there 
it reads Paramadityabhakta-Sabhatarakasa, [The letters þet- 
ween X and XII are para perhaps preceded by’ tra. A.S.A. | 

Sa, and bha of bhatarakasa and also last sa are doubtful. 
The trident is similar to that on No. 1. 


No. 6. (pl. 1V. 6.) —Original size 52”; photograph size 1+2”; 
‘weight 29:5 grains. Legend begins at VII and reads Rajno 
mahakshotra......... paramaditya-bhatarakasa. — 

The intermediary letters are not visible, though the four 
letters immediately preceding ‘paramfditya’ are faint but not 
readable. [Letters on the right side are indistinct. A.S .À.] 

No. 7 (PL 1V 7)— Original size 6”; photograph size 1:4”; 
weight 29 grains. Legend begins at VIII- and reads Rajno 
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— ksha......paramadityabhaktasabhajarakasa. Most of the 
intermediary letters are not visible but as on No. 6, the four 
letters just preceding'paramaditya' are faintly seen, however 
they are not readable.’ Only the- lower portion of ksha is 
visible. Letters bha and kta have been intermingled. | 


The tridents on Nos. 6 and 7 have the longest handles | 
-and almost straight leaves. T 

l No. 8 (PL-IV 8)—Oriġinàl size *5"; photographic size 1:15^; 
weight 31 grains. This is a coin of the Gupta type of fabric. 
Legend begins at I and only seven letters are visible. All seven 
are very clear but the script cannot be read. The first letter 
is identical with the fourth and the second with the fifth. 
Sixth and seventh may be ‘ksha’ and ‘va’ respectively. The 
trident on this coin is combined. with a battle-axe. [I take the 
last five letters as mahakshatrapa, ha being denoted by a mere 
vertical, as on many Kshatrapa coins—the first two letters are 
also maha, followed by a sya. .A.S.A.] 


The legends thus show that there were different kings who 
issued these coins, but it is difficult to identify them. 
However No. 1 may be attributed to Sri-Bhattarka, the founder 
of the Valabhi dynasty, as this title on the seals of Valabhi 
copper~ plates refers to him. Nos. 2 to 4 may be attributed 
to his“ descendant named Sarvva, who was a Mahasamanta in 
the beginning but became independent later on. Nos. 5 to 
8 belong to other different kings. The decipherment of still 
unread legends will throw more light on the identification of 
the issuers of these coins. [It is clear that engravers were not 
experts, and have wrongly repeated or omitted letters. A.S.A.] 


This conclusion about different kings arrived at from a 
study of legends is corroborated by a comparative study of the 
busts of kings on these coins. Such a study reveals at least 
four (probably six) different rulers who issued these coins. I 
describe below six different busts selected from our collection. 

No. 9. (PI. IV 9) — Original size *52"; photograph size 1:05* 
weight 29:8 grains.. This type of bust is found on most of the 
coins of the Kshatrapa type, perhaps the bust of Sri Bhattarka, 
the founder of the dynasty. | : 

No. 10. (PL IV. 10) — Original size *5" ; photograph size 1"; 
weight 30:5 grains. This may be the same king as on No. 9 
in advanced age or a different king. | 


No. 11. (PI. IV. 11) —Original size 52”; photographic size 
1:05"; weight 31 grains. This shows a king different from that 
on Nos. 9 and 10. 


[1. I read them as paramaka, parama following being wrongly FCU. 
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No. 12, (PI. IV. 12)—Original size -45”; photograph size 
:08 5 weight 29-5 grains. This and the following two are the 
coins with Gupta fabric. The bust on this is different from 
that on the above three coins. 

The head dress is interesting and shows Indo-Bactrian 
influence. One Greek letter 0 is over the head. 

No. 13. (PI. IV. 13) — Original size *48" ; photographic size , 
1"; weight 29-5 grains. This bust again differs from all the 
above ones. The head dress resembles that of the kings on 
Indo-Greek and Bactrian coins. 

No. 14. (PI. IV. 14) — Original size -45”; photograph size 
08"; weight 30 grains. The bust is similar to No. 13 but 
probably of a different ruler. 

A study of the legends and the busts on Valabhi coins thus 
shows that they were issued by several different kings. 

[Busts are crudely engraved and it will be hazardous to 
draw any conclusions about the personality of the issuers from 
them. A.S.A.] 


` 


* 


A NEW VARIETY OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
FROM SONEPUR 


By Sri BIPIN BEHARI NATH, M.A. B.L, 
Curator, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 
[ PI. LR 1-8 ] 


Subsequent to the publication of Sonepur coins in the 
J.N.S.I. Vol. XIIL. part I, I further studied the coins, as 
suggested by Dr. A. S. Altekar, and the result of my study is 
embodied in this paper. With these coins are connected many 
baffling problems. However, the analysis of these coins throws 
inter alia & flood of side light upon a few obscure points in 
numismatics and history. We do not know so far of any discovery 
of pre-Mauryan and post-Mauryan Punch-marked coins in Orissa, 
and hence the state remained unrepresented in the chronological 
history of this series. The recent discovery of early pre-Mauryan 
Punch-marked coins under review in Sonepur and Mauryan 
and post-Mauryan coins in Mayurbhanj now fil a gap in our 
knowledge. Though no record is preserved containing the exact 
place and time of the find of the present coins, still we are in 
a safe position to assume that their findspot is some village in 
Sonepur area in Orissa. Below I give a description of these 
coins. 

Metal, silver; size, irregular, maximum length -8”, 
maximum breadth, :4"; weight, 19:2 to 21 grains; 
findspot, Sonepur area. 
Obverse. 
1.. Elephant with a tiny circle over its back (left 
' lower corner). 

2. Humped bull having a dot below the mouth 
(left top corner). 

3. .Two bulls standing face to face on the either side 
of a dividing line, one below the other. Two dots 
below their mouths (right bottom corner). 

43 Dots round an oval figure having a knob in the. 
centre. It is identified by me as a netra (eye) 
symbol having a garland of dots around (right top 

l . corner). l Pf. 1, 3 
Reverse. Blank 

Pl. I, 1-8 illustrates eight coins of this type; as the symbols 

are identical, each coin is not separately described. The 
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z weights of the coins Nos. 1-8 is 20:8, 20:7, 21, 21, 198, 204, 
20-8 and 20:7 grains respectively. : 
These coins of Sonepur are all silver pieces having a group 
of four constant symbols, fresh in.look, on their óbverse and a 
blank on reverse. Sir A. Cunningham illustrated a stray coin 
of.similar type and classified it under the Puranas without " dl 
giving the description and findspot.! It may, in passing, be , 


noted here that Cunningham's classification is, at the starting .——- — 
a direct piece of evideuce to add force to-—on posed 


presumption that the Sonepur coins are thé early specimens of 
Kalinga in the 4th century B.C. The-absence of marks like 
Hollow Cross, Crescented Hill, Peacock, Taurine and Tree in 
railing, etc. which -sre generally assigned to the Mauryan 
period, show that they do not belong to it. Again, the non- 
inclusion of the üsual symbols like the Sun and Six-armed Symbol 
on these ces is also a noteworthy feature in determining the 
age. Butt has not yet been settled by the numismatists as 
to whex the use of the Sun and the Six-armed Symbols was 
&dopteé as a novelty for the first time on the punch-marked 
coins; Had the particular time been fixed either from the 
" discovery of hoards or otherwise, then the attribution of our 
coins might have been easier. In the absence of such evidence, 
(7e fave really slender data to determine the age of these coins. 
. E. H. C. Walsh, while dealing with 1245 Punch-marked 
ns discovered at Paila?, found no marks of the Sun and 
armed Symbol on them and attributed those coins, bearing 
symbols on their obverse, to the 4th century B.C. If. 
PB above view is correct, we can, with a certain degree of 
sibility, attribute our Sonepur coins likewise to. the 4th 
tury B.C. They also have four symbols, which do not 
lude the Sun and the Six-armed Symbol. : 


em pet on een 


—— 










It has been mentioned above how our Sonepur coins do not ` 
o)ntain the Sun and the Six-armed Symbol and in place of 
em they contain a netra (eye) symbol having a garland of 
ots around and .the effgy of two bulls standing on two sides 
| fa dividing line. It is really difficult to ascertain the meaning 
(of these symbols. Perhaps theological considerations inspired 
the Kalinga artists to give a concrete form to their obscure 
religious beliefs on the monetary issue. But what was the real 


1. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pl. I, fig. 16, facing page 54. 
[The same is described and illustrated by Mr, Allan in B.M.C. (p. 10, pl. I. 27). 
He however could not identify the symbols properly. He has pointed out to 
the fact that its eoming from Cunningham collection suggests a northern prove- 
nance (Ibid, intro. p. xix). Coins of the present type are known from Singa- 
| varam in the Krishna district of Andhradesa. (Ante. Vol. XIV. p. 24, f. n. 1). 
A similar coin is in Mysore. Museum, Mysore. It was presented by Rao's 
Circar’s Trading Company of Madras (Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore, 
1936, p. 47-58). The above evidences suggest the currency of the coins in an 
extensive area, embracing Kalinga and Andhra provinces. A. S. A.] 
| 9, J.N S.I, Vol. II, P: 15-29, 
| ' ; 
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state of circumstances ,We do not know. These two symbols 


are really unique in their. conception and they are found. for the |. . 


first time on our coins only. They may, with a certain degree 
of possibility, be taken now as purely local symbols in absence 
of other evidence, - EMEN _ 
-Further these coins differ from the Kosala} coins of Dr. 
Altekar as: far as the symbols in general are concerned. The 


* above. scholar has attributed those coins to the 4th century B.C. 
“on~reasonable grounds, Again they differ in shape and weight 


from Adhyardha~ Punch-marked coins, as described by*Sri 
Nath Sah.? So far we have shown the dissimilarity of our 
coins with Punch-marked cos of different hoards as described 


by various numismatists. Let.us new. see how far they bear . 


* - ` 


the points of resemblance with other Punch-ma-ked coins. 
The present coins, as a matter of fact, bear cicse resemblance 


. to a certain extent;to the coins of Shamiawala hoarl? described . 


by the late lamented numismatist Babu. Durga Prasad;.so . far as. ' 


.the bull and the elephant are’ concerned’ in shape and tivatment. 
On the obverse of our coins we have the Elephant and the Bull 
quite similar in feature and execution to those..of the arimals 
on Shamiawala hoard coins. In both the cases, the hoofs of: the 
bull and the sole of the elephant have been shown with cots, 
the hair at the tail with thick lines, the tusk of the eleplant 
turned upward, and the horns of the bull forward, which re. 
the signs of being ancient. The Bulls are humped in both, i > 
cases. ‘Moreover the Bull exactly resembles in all respe/c: 


the Bull of the pre-Mauryan coins of Durga Prasad illu! 5 





. in the plate 1 and 3 of N. S. XLV. On the next page Ig ih 


table of different hoards, showitig their characteristics. 


070 J.N.S.LL, Vol, IX Part I, pp 1-5. 
*. 27x Ibid, Vol. TU, pp. 61-02. . 
` D. I bid, Vol. I, pP. 1-4. : 
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The above table shows that these Sonepur coins, illustrated 
in the accompanying plate, resemble the pre-Mauryan ;! Paila 


. hoard coins in the Lucknow Museum? so far as the numbers of 


the obverse figures are concerned. They differ from them in 
weight being about 21 grains or 12 rattis each. They have no 
symbols on their reverse, as is the case with KoSala coins of 
Dr. Altekar, Shamiawala coins of Durga Prasad and Paila hoard 
coins of Walsh, as already referred to above. Ason the Paila 
hoard coins, the punched symbols are distinct in relief and sunk 
in incuse. But unlike the Paila hoard coms, they are cut 
from thin pieces of silver, which is clearly indicated by the 
unevenness of the clipped edges. 


As regards the interpretation of the symbols appearing on 
these coins, it is really difficult to make definite and confident 
suggestions. Durga Prasad has observed that the Bull is the 
symbol of Dharma or truth, while Walsh has observed in 
regard to the Elephant that the animal is the insignia of royalty. 
Again our Elephant is represented with a tiny circle. over its 
back on all the coins. What is the true significance of the 
circle we do not know in the present state of our knowledge. 
Can it denote full sovereignty of the king ? Or may it refer 
to the solar origin of the dynasty to which the sovereign be- 
longed ? Unluckily we do not possess any historical data 
which will throw -a decisive light on the then ruling dynasty 
of Kalinga. 

The remaining two symbols, on these coins are also 
enigmatical. They are viz. (1) a bindumandala round a netra 
(eye) having slightly an elongated knob inside and (2) Two 
bulls stand on either side of a dividing line facing each other. . 


Let us attempt to see if these figures can be explained in 
any way. Bindumandala, interpreted as a sacred sign, appears 
on the pre-Mauryan coins of Durga Prasad.’ In explaining the 
symbol he has observed,* *'bóndumagdala means a garland of 
dots. It was not used only as a decoration to the symbols but 
also according to the latter Tantra theory, as a sign of reverence 
and counted as a sacred sign and putting it round any symbol - 
was considered blissful which brought blessing......". It would 
therefore, in fitness of things, be now plausible to regard their 
presence as indicative of sacredness of the netra (eye) appearing 
on our present coins. What is this netra (eye) let us: see. The 
symbol appears like the third eye of Lord Siva on his forehead, 
It has got further a knob inside representing the pupil of 


the eye. Hence the symbols of the Eye and the bindumagdala, 


|... Numismatic supplement 1984. plates 1 and 3 (figures) 
' 2. Ibid, No XLV, pp. 9-12 
3. Ibid, 1934, plate 2 
4. Ibid, No XLV., 1984, p. 13 
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when taken together into consideration, may reasonably suggest 
that the eye is the third eye of Siva. 


The next symbol is a unique one and it is noticed for the 
first time on our Sonepur coins. Careful examination reveals 
that the figure is a pair of bulls standing.in a peculiar attitude 
on the either side of a dividing line. They seem to be two 
bulls yoked to a plough.! The joining of the-two ends of the 
tails of the Bulls with that of the dividing line presents an 
appearance of attractiveness in so striking à manner that one 
cannot resist the temptation of calling it a plough. In this 
connection, it can be suggested that the artist could not perhaps 
succeed in designing the bulls and the, plough in their realistic 
fashion, as they should have been; because the idea of perspec- 
tive in art was unknown in that age. If we like the symbol 
to be a pair of Bulls with a plough, then the motive of the 
artist was to represent the agricultural life of the people n 
general in that age, when art was crude and primitive. 


‘/ Cunningham says, “The earlier coins are generally thin 
and broad and of irregular shape. Some are oblong and some 
are nearly round.”* Durgaprasad says, “The coins of earlier 
period are broader and thinner, of irregular shape with round 
corner, of a different standard of weight and ret with a 
group of four crudely designed symbols,” 3 


Now it can be asserted from the above quoted suggestions 
that the character of the coins of early period fits in, more or 
less, with the character of our present coins. "They are thin, 
irregular in shape, of a different standard weight, and, are 
impressed with a group of four crude symbols. With these 
facts before us, there will possibly be no doubt in identifying 
them as éarly coins. Again, coins having four symbols on the 
obverse and with a blank reverse have been assigned to the 
4th century B.C. by Durga Prasad and Walsh. Hence, our 
coins can. reasonably be. taken as early pre-Mauryan coins of 
Kalinga-of 4th century B.C. 

Let us discuss the weight of these rare and faterestifis 
pieces. These pieces vary in weight from 19-2 grs. to 21 grs. 
The discrepancy is well explained when we grant some 
allowance for wear and use in long circulation. On the basis 
of general standard of weight system, it is found that 12 rattis 
are equal to 21 grains (1 rattis = 1:75 grains). But we do not 
find any coin of 12 rattis being a Karshapana in ancient India, 
Coins of 32 rattis standard are known in ancient India and also 
Ardha-karshapana, Adhyardha-karshapana, . Pada-karshapana 
and Ardhpada-karshapanas of 100 Rattis standard weight have 

1. See also, Ante, XIV, p. 23 for a similar suggestion. 


2, Cunningham Coins of Ancient India, p. 48. 
9. Numismatic Supplement, No. XLVII 1987 p. 61. 
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been known. Only three cases are so far known to us 
which can help to find out a solution. The early Punch-marked 
coins of Shamiawala hoard and Lucknow Museum coins are con- 
sidered ` roughly of 24 ratis or 25 rattis standard and similarly 
vast majority of the Paila hoard coins are of between 41 and 42 
grains. Our coins are of 21 grains, which is half of 42 grains or 
24 rattis. When those coins of Paila hoard and Lucknow Museum 
coins are taken as Karshapanas of 24 rattis standard, our 
coins weighing 12 rattis or 21 grains may similarly be taken 
as half-Kashapanas of the same standard weight. To add 
to our suggestion as a side light, we meet two other 
hoards also namely Lotapur and Bodinaikknur, which un- 
fortunately. have remained yet unpublished, though discovered 
long ago. The former hoard contains 1351 Ardhapanas, most 
of which bear symbols on their obverse only, as is the casé 
with our coins under discussion. The latter hoard consists 
entirely of half-Karshapanas varying in weight from 19:2 to 
: 5:6 grains. 


It is difficult to state why our coins do not conform to 32 
Rattis standard. Perhaps it may be the fact that the ruler, 
who issued these coins in the past, simply imitated the weight 
of Ko$ale coins generally known in the province and issued 
accordingly At dha-panas of 12 rattis weight to meet the needs 
of the population. It is not unlikely that we may further 
discover such type of coins in future along with the Punch- 
marked coins of 24 or. 32 ratti standard. 


In conclusion, it may be stated briefly that it is not possible 
in the present state of our knowledge to determine’ definitely’ 
the rqyal dynasty or the ruler under whose authority our 
coins were issued. As the history of Kalinga is still shrouded 
in obscurity, our main point of resort is conjecture only. “So, 
conjecturally our Sonepur coins may be the monetary issués of 
either ancient Kalisga Rajavathfa or Chedi Rajavatisa of 
which Kharavéla was a scion, The coins may have been 
_ Issued by the Chedi dynasty before it was subjugated by the 

Nandas. ^ - 


[The present paper was sent by the author in Desc: 
1932, before the publication of Dr. V.S. AgraWala’s article, V. 
New type of Sana Coin’ in Vol. XIV, pp. 22-25 in April Min 
He could not be benefited by the views expressed there. 


[ think that it is most plausible to assume that tliese coins | 
are. Sanas or 4 silver Satamanas of 100 Ratti standard. See Ante 
Vol. XIV, "p 24-25 A. S A.] 


* 


FIVE PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM 
SHRI PODDAR'S COLLECTION. 


By PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA, M.A., BANARAS. 
[Pr V.] 


The five punch- pie coins, that are being published 
here at the instance of Dr. A.S. Alteker, are from the collec- 
tion of Shri H.P; Poddar, the well known coin-collector of 
Calcutta, Four of .them belong to one class and the fifth 
to another. 

A 


(Four of these coins are thin broad pieces of approximately. 
round. shape, about 1" in diameter, with an average weight of 
42 grains. They have four broad symbols on the obverse and. 
a number of symbols on the reverse. )As could be judged, 
from the photographs, the coins are a bit worn, consequently: 
the symbols are partly obliterated. The reverse symbols are 
deeply, impressed and are clear., The deepness of the-reverse 
symbol has made 1 du in outline reliefs on the obverse 
side in many cases.- But a careful examination of the photo- 
graphs enabled me to. identify the symbols as they are 
illustrated on Plate V. 


The coins of this weight, with sinis four symbols on the 
obverse, are known from the monograph published by: thé late 
Babu-Durga Prasad!. Thirteen coins of this type are in the 
cabinet of the Lucknow Museum, whose provenance. is 
unknown, büt most likely they hailed from western Uttara 
Pradesh. Babu Durga Prasad has illustrated and described 12 
of these coins.2 Another lot of 25 coins of the same fabric and 
weight was obtained by him from Mathura, They also have 
four symbole on- the obverse, but they have many symbols 
on the reverse. He has illustrated a coin from this lot with 
its obverse and reyerse symbols.? 


(of the present coins, coins: Nos. 1-3 are of the same class 
according to their obverse symbols, as are the coins of Lucknow 
Museum. Coin No. 1 is similar to the coins of Class LC,’ (coins 

6-9. of Lucknow Museum) having: all the four symbols. in 
common. Coin No; 3 ‘belongs to‘class LC, (Coin 10. of 
l. Classification and significance of the symbols on the silver Punch- 
marked coin of Ancient India, Numismatic SN No, XLV, pp. 5:59. 


2. Ibid, pl. I-III. 
3. Ibid. pl. XXXI. 
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Luckuow Museum), but the third symbol has a little variation. 
Coin No. 2 is similar to coin No, 3 of the present collection, 
but it cannot be suggested if it had the same four marks on the 
obverse, as the fourth mark could aot be identified there. Coin 
No. 4, belongs to the class of the coins of Mathura and has 
only three symbols identifiable on the obverse, and they are the 
same as the symbols 1,2 and 4 of the Mathura coins. The reverse 
symbols on these coins are also very much similiar to the reverse 
symbols of the Mathura coins. "Thus the present coins, though 
we have no record of their provenance, undoubtedly suggest 
that they belong to Mathura area and at the same time link 
the Lucknow Museum coins with the coins of Mathura. 


The coins of 42 grains weight standard with four symbols 
are also known from the Paila (District Kheri, U. P.) hoard 
of 1014 coins,! but they are much smaller and thicker in size 
than the above coins. They have only first symbols common 
with the present coins. Another hoard of probably this type 
of coins was found at Sravasti, but unfortunately it is un- 
published and its whereabouts are not known. A casual 
reference to it was made by Mr. Allan.? His discription is 
not very clear about the symbols on the coins, but it appears to 
me that they are near to Paila hoard for their obverse symbols 
and àre somehow connected with the Mathura coins through 
their reverse symbols. However, it is necessary that a detailed 
study of this hoard be published, before any mine can be said 
with certainty. 


These coins are interesting for two reasons: (i) They have 
four symbols instead of five that are generally seen on the 
punch-marked coins found throughout the country; (ii) they 
do not conform to 32 rattis weight standard of the common 
punch-marked coins. Thus they belong to an entirely different 

. weight standard, which may be either of 24 rattis or 25 rattis. 


' Babu Durga Prasad at first instance had thought that 
these’ ‘coins belonged to the weight standard of 24 rattis.) He 
relied for his assumption on the authority of Gopala Bhatfa, as 
quoted by Colebrooke in his article on Indian weights and 
measures published in the Transactions of the Asiatice Society of 

` Bengal in 1801.? ( Later on he changed this view and suggested 
that: these : coins were the Padas or one-fourth of 100 rattis 
weight coins.* He thought that these coins were current in the 
life time of Buddha and even earlier.) He has quoted Attha- 
kath@ on this point. It mentions that ‘In the city of Rajgriha 
Karshapanas of 20 Mashakas and a Pada of five Mashakas 


1l. J:NS.L, Vol. II, p. 15-78, 

2. BMC: Ancient India, intro, p. Ixix. 
3. NS., No. XLV, p 

4. Ibid, "No. XLVIL p. 157-78, 
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were prevelant.|!: He also quoted the commentary of Vinaya- 
Pitaka, which tells us that in the time of Bimbasara Pādas ‘of 
5 müshakas wese prevalent.) He- assumed that the Rajgriha 
Karshapanas of 20 Mashakas, were equal to 100 ratéis and 
the padas equal.to 25 ratis. And as such the present coins 
belonged to that denomination. 


But it may be respectfully ` pointed out that the veteran 
scholar erred in assuming that a mashaka was equal to five 
rattis. No doubt mashaka of five rattis was known, but it 
was in connection with the metrology of gold and copper coins 
and it cannot be used for calculation in the context of silvér 
coins. The silver máshaka weighed only two rattis.? “As such 
the Rajagriha Karshapana of 20 mashakas: would only be 40 
rattis and its pada only 10 rattis. Coins of 20 mashakas, known. 
as Vimésatika is known to Panini* Thus there is no ground to 
identify the present coins as Pdda-Karshapana current in 
Rajgriha in the days of the Buddha. 


At the same time we cannot revert to Babu Durga Prasad’s 
original suggestion of the coins being Karshapanas of 24 rattis 
for two obvious reasons: (I) the coins from Paila ‘hoard are 
known of about 40 'to 44 grains stendard, corresponding to 
25 rattis; (ii) the authority quoted in this respect is very late 
and probably it speaks of the late coins. E 


( Babu Durga Prasad in this context has also pointed. out 
to tmother coin of. 100 rattis, mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brühmaga. It was Satamana. According to Katyayana Srauta- 
sütra Satamana was a hundred in weight or measures. | If 
Mana meant ratiz or anything else; we dó not know, but it 
is generally bélieved by the scholars that it referred to ratti. 
. If it was so, this could be a coin, of which one-fourth may be 
the present coins. But the Satapatha Brahmaya is explicitly 
clear that the coin Satam@na was of gold.$ Whether it was of 
silver in that period is doubtful. However Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
believes that it was related to silver coinage." Nevertheless a 
clear literary evidence on this point is yet wanting. E 






L aa um dama sarge Ts aema, Tawa WIRE | 

i Attakathä, Vinaya pilaka, 1I Parajika. 
aq A qa Gada wane Tana A erf | 

| | Commentary on Vinaya-pifaka, II, 45. 


bo 
. 


Manu, VIII, 34-39, 
Panini, 5.10.27 ; 5.1.32; Supra p. 35. 
J,N.S.J., Vol, XII, p. 191. 

* e * 2 = 
c, Rodak gan wami TENT 18,2. 3.2 
7. Supra p. IQ. 
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However, we have some silver punch-marked coins, which 
are conrmonly known as ‘bent-bar coins’ and weigh about 175 
grains, which may well be equated with 100 rattis. These. 
coins have been found exclusively in the Gandhara area, and 
have on them only two symbols one at the top and the other at 
the bottom of the bar and both the symbols are identical.) Out- 
side Gandhiara, some coins have come to light from Kausambi, 
which are bent bars like Gándhara coins and have similier two 
symbols on the top and the bottom. But these coins are either 
of copper or are of copper coated with silver. Five such coins 
were found in the excavations in 1937-38 and the heaviest of 
them weighs 171 grains.! Two such coins from this site are 
also in the Bharata Kala Bhavan, Banaras, but they are still 
unpublished. If these Kausambi coins are the local currency 
‘ of the area or were imports from Taxila is a point which has to 
be settled before anything could be said about them. No other 
coin is known from any other part of the country which could 
be assigned to 100 rattis weight standard. Since the bent-bar 
coins are chiefly the coins of Gandhara area, they may well 
be identified with double-sigloi, (sigloi being of weight 86.5 
grains) and may.be an Indian issue of Persian weight standard. 
Their identification as Sutam@na is doubtful. 


( Leaving aside the identification of the denomination, oné may 
suggest that the present coins be the quarter of the Gandhara 
bent-bars. But the two coins are quite dissimilar in fabric. Their 
mode of punching the symbols is different and the, symbols also 
have no similarity with each other. Moreover the halves and 
quarters of the Gàndhüra coins with identical symbols are 
known.? These coins may have their own series, if any; and 
they should be looked for in the area to which these coins 
belong. 


It may be pointed out heres in dis connection, that we have 
some coins from Jaunpur, which are similar in fabric to the 
present coins. They are also:thin, oval or elliptical pieces 

1.25" in size and weigh 78 grains.? They may be dopble of 
the.present coins. They too have, four symbols. While all 
these factors associate these coins with the present coins as 
the: double-denomination, the symbol grouping on the obverse 
of the; Jaunpur coins is quite independent. While on the 
present coins we have: all the four symbols different, the 
Jaunpur coins, in most cases, have two symbols identical, which 
are placed: opposite to each other. 


The denomination and the weight standard of these coins 





l. J. N. S. I., Vol. XII, p. pi. ; 

2. B.M.C, Ancient! India; p: I 

3. JNSE. Vol IIL 140; oci this hoard are the coins, „published by 
Sri Sri Nath Shah as Adhyārdka punch- -marked coins (Ibid p. 51). - 
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in the light of' symbol groups deserves a proper study, which-is- 
only possible on the publication of many more coins: ‘of these: 
weights and types: 

B 


(‘The fifth coin of Shri Poddar’s collection is a broken 

piece, rectangular in shape and thick in fabric. . It is blank 
on one side, and on the other it has a big symbol in the cèntre 
and four small symbols in the -four corners, of which only 
three are there and the fourth is missing with the lost portion. 

«In the present form the coin weighs 82 grains, but it must have 

_ been near about 110 grains, in its ongina form, as iE appears 
a little less than 1/3-is lost. 


The symbol group, its arrangement and the weight 
standard of the coin appears to be entirely new. But Babu 
Durga Prasad has published a cofn from. Lucknow, which is 
approximately rectangular in shape ahd weighs 58.7. rattis or 
105.75 ‘grains.! It is blank on one side and on.the other it has 

_ a big symbol in the centre and 12 small symbols all around. 
This coim very much resembles the present coin in shape, weight, 
fabric, blankness on, one side. It also resembles.the present, 
coin in having a big symbol in the centre. The only difference 
between them is that one .has four small symbols in four 
corners and the other has as many as 12.all around. But some 
of these small symbols ‘may- be ‘symbols; which we generally 
call reverse symbols, punched onthe obverse, It is quite 
possible -that the two coins are the coins ot one and the same 
denomination and. weipht.- 


Babu Durga Prasad has identified his coin as Dvipana 
i, e. Double Karshapana. According to” the current équation. 
of rattis and grains the original weight of a double. Karshapana 
of 32 rattis weight standard i.e. 64 rattis should be more 
then 115 grains. Since’ the coin is less than’ the’ weight 
standard by about 9.5 grains; I'feel hesitant to accept the 
identification, Firstly, the coin is not so worn as to’ attribute 
to it a loss of 9.5 grains. Secondly ` we do not have the 
Karshapanas of 57 grains, the theoritical weight, according to 
current equation of rattis and grains. They are generally near 
about. 52: grains. This would bring the weight standard of 
a Dvipaga to 104 grains, and as such the coins ‘should. be less 
than this weight; Thirdly, the grouping of the symbols and. 
the symbols do not appear to have any link with the 
Karshdpanas of 32 ratiéts.. 


To my mind these coins are Trisiéatla, which is 
mentioned by Panini? and. must have been one. and half of 





= N. S. No. XLV, pl. vii. 
‘Panini 5. 1. 245 Supra, p. 37, 
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the Twenty-Máshaka Karshapana or  Viü$atika: i.e. 30 
Mashakas or 60 rattis (108 grains). J 


We shall now proceed to describe the coins. 


COIN No. 1. Size. :9"; weight 42 grains. 


Obverse. Symbols: (i) A ball surrounded by ‘three S- 
shaped curves. (A portion of the symbol is visible on the lower 
right side, over-punched on symbol 2.) (ii) Four arrows round 
a circle (In the right end in the middle, two arrows are quite 
clear. It is overpunched by symbol 1). (iii) A triangle with 
circular sides, having four dots, (This is on the lower left 
side partly visible clearly). (iv) Tortoise. Only the top part 
is visible in the top. 

Reverse. Three symbols all clear. PI. V. 1. 


COIN No. 2. Size 9", weight 41:5 grains. 


Obverse. (i) Same as symbol (i of coin 1 (on the 
top left corner, only the central ball is clear with one 
arm) (ii) Same as symbol ii of coin 1 (on lower left corner) 
(ii) Similar as symbol iii of coin 1, but without dots (on the 
upper right side). (iv) This symbol could not be identified, 
though traces are there. 


Reverse. Six symbols. Five are clear as illustrated. 
The sixth is overpunched by the fouth symbol, but is visible. 
No proper shape could be made out of it, Pl V.a 


COIN No. 3. Size :95"; weight 43 grains... 


| Obverse. (i) Same as symbol 1 above: (very „clear on the 
' lower left side). (ii) This symbol appears like a ball on the 
upper right side but nothing could be made out of it. (iii) same 
as symbol iii of coin 2 (clear on the top). (iv) Bull to right 
(on the lower right side, may be seen clearly if the right side 
is placed upward). 


Reverse. Five very clear and bold symbols. PI. V. 3. 
COIN No. 4. Size. :85". Weight. 42:5 grains. 


Obverse. (i) Same as symbol 1 above (on the left side in 
the centre). (ii) This symbol is not visible. (iii) Same as 
symbol 3 of coins 2 and 3 but construction is a bit different 
(on the right in the centre). (iv) Two leaves inversely placed 
(one leaf is clear on the top and part of the other is visible). 

Reverse. Nine symbols. Three of them are repetitions 


of one and. the same symbol, circle with dots, two are the 
repetitions of elephant symbol. l PI. V. 4 
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COIN No. 5. Size .8"x.85"; weight 82 grains. 


Obverse. A big symbol in the centre oonsisting of a circle 
with three arms made of hooks and a circle placed between 
two hooks. On the left upper corner a circle with knobbed 
rays. Onright upper corner, a flower pattern made of circles. 
On right lower corner, some insect like symbol not properly 
identified. The symbol in the left lower corner is missing, 
as it has been cut away. | 

Reverse. Blank. . PI. V. 5. 


A KUSHANA COIN-MOULD FROM ROHTAK. 
By Dr. V. S. AGRAWALA, BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


[ PL If. 9 ] 


'The Khokhrakot site, on the out-skirts of Rohtak town, 
has become celebrated as a mint site of the Yaudheyas. At 
this place the late Dr. Birbal Sahni had discovered about 2000 
fragments of “Yaudheya, coin-moulds, used for minting the coins 
of the Yaudheya gaya in their capital at Bahudhanyaka.! As 
a sequal to that discovery the Department of Archeology 
conducted some trial diggings at the place, of which fuller 
accounts are awaited. 


The site was recently visited by Shri M. B. L. Dar, who 
collected some antiquities as pottery fragments, beads, terra- 
cottas and coins. I am grateful to him for kindly sending the 
material to me for examination. The coins were usual copper 
pieces of Kanishka and  Huvishka; but amongst the clay 
objects was included a Kushàna coin-mould worth recording. 
It is being described here. Pl. IL. gives two photographs 
of two'casts from this mould as each brings out some further 
details. 


Circular mould, diameter :8". 


It shows a female figure standing to right, holding in her 
upraised left hand a cornucopiæ. The right hand is flexed at 
elbow and placed near the girdle, with a slightly forward 
motion. She is wearing a turban on the head, pendants in the 
ears, a sleeved jacket on the bust and a dhoti with drooping 
front fold (pafalz) shown as a loop in front of the figure. 


In the space on the proper left side is & monogram which 
is No. 6 of Kushina monograms in P.M.C.; and on proper 
right side the legend ARDOKSHO in Greek script as usual on 
Kushana coins. 

PI. Il. 9 

As a matter of fact both Kanishka and Huvishka issued 
gold coins with the figure on the reverse of Ardoksho standing 
and holding cornucopiz. A coin of Kanishka is illustrated in 
the Whiteking’s Sale Catalogue, Pl. III, coin 373. In that 
figure the dress of Ardoksho is more Hellenised. Its monogram 
is also different, being No. 4 of (P.M.0O.), in which the 
horizontal line between the upper four prongs and the lower 

1. A detailed scientific account of the material was published by the 


discoverer in his monograph entitled Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India, 
1945, published by the Numismatic Society of India. 
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antenna is missing. But Huvishka also continued this type 
and on his coins we find Ardoksho standing both to right 
(P.M.C., coin 130) and left (P.M.C. coin 131). Although coin 
No. 130 is not illustrated, its monogram is the same as on our 
mould. The dress of the figure also shows greater Indianization. 
It may therefore be inferred that the present mould was used 
to cast a coin of Huvishka 


Whether this mould was official or for forgery cannot be 
determined with :certainty. Its purpose, however, seems to be 
clear, namely to cast a gold coin of Huvishka. As regards the 
technique:of coin mould, the material is too scanty to throw 
any detailed light, but there are traces of luting preserved on 
one side :of ithe edge. 


[ It is true that a large number of gold Kushána coins are 
in the market which are clearly from moulds. But Iam 
inclined to think that they are -modern forgeries. ‘Genuine 
Kushana.gold:coins have a sharpness of outlines, which ‘would 
probably not have come on cast from a mould like the present 
one, even when it was in an undamaged condition. It is.possible 
that local rulers of the Punjab might have issued Kushana coins 
from moulds during the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries owing to their 
great popularity. But we cannot also forget that the later 
Kushanas had their own gold currency. When; and by whom 
was the present mould prepared, it is difficult to state. A\S.A. ] 


COINS OF THE CITY OF MAHISHMATI 
Bv PARMESHWARI LAL Gupta, M.A,, DANARAS. 


[PL 1, 17-18] 


Shri T. N. Ramachandran has published in this Journal! 
a number of coins that were found in the bed of the river 
Sipra at Ujjain. One of these coins deserves our attention. 
‘This is a. die-struck rectangular coin (*75" x *62" in size) and 
has the die-impression on one side, which is described as 
folows:— ' 


“Feet of draped figure marching left. Below legend reading 

‘Ma hi sa’ in Brahmi script of third century B. C. Ma is as in 
Siddhapur edict of Asoka. Reverse of the coin is blank.’ 
PI. 1. 23 (Enlarged) 


This brings to our mind two square coins ('64" and :4" 
respectively in size) published by Mr. Allan in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum, Ancient India. One of them is from 
Cunningham's collection They are described in the text of the 
Catalogue as follows :— 


Standing male figure to left, symbol—four crescents 
around a dot—on right ; below is the legend which is read by 
Mr. Allan as Ma hā sa on one coin and on the other only traces 
of the legend are noticed.’ PI.1 24 (Enlarged) 


But in the introduction of the Catalogue he has given some 
more details in the following words: “The next two coins, 
nos, 3-4, have the legend—certain on No, 3, not so clear on 
No. 4—-Mahasenasa in the characters of the early second century 
B.C. The types are a standing male deity, a svastika, and the 
symbol (four crescent around a dot). The general style recalls 
the inscribed coins of Ujjayini.* 

- The coin of Shri Ramachandran has got only a part of 
the die struck on the coin,® but a comparison of the plate with 
the plate of the coin in British Museum published in the 
Catalogue,® (both of which have been reproduced here in enlarged 
size for ready reference), would show that all the three coins 
are of one and of the same type. The coin of Shri Ramachandran 

might also have the symbols mentioned by Mr. Allan. Thus 





J,N.S.I., Vol. XIII, p. 74-75. 
Ibid, p. 74. 

B.M.C., p. 279, coins 3 and 4. 
B.M.C., Intro. p. cliv. 

Of. cit. pl. V. 

Op. cit. pl. XLV, 11. 
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this coin establishes the relation of the coins with Ujjayini, 
which Mr. Allan had. noticed in their type. 


However, the most important is the legend. The coins 
from both: the sources, which are re-published in pj. 1, show 
clearly only the letters Ma ha sa. The medial vowel over ha 
is taken as @ by one and 2 by the other. Whether their dies 
had a few letters more to complete the legend we do not 
know, but the possibility is there. At least the British Museum 
coin has got traces of a letter after sa which may be either ta 
or sa, but it cannot be ma, to make the legend as Mahasena[sa], 
as suggested by Mr. Allan. 


On the basis of the paleography of the coins Shri 
Ramachandran has assigned his coin to third century B.C. and 
Mr. Allan his coins to early second century B.C. Nothing can 
be said precisely about the date of the coins a century this way 
or that way. But we know definitely that the inscriptions on 
the coins begin to occur in ancient India after the advent of 
the Indo-Bactrians on the Indian soil and the earliest coins are 
those that have either the names of the cities or of ihe tribal 
republics. . 


An examination of the development of the inscriptions on 
the early Indian coins would show that the coins with the 
names of the cities were followed by the coins having both 
the names of the cities and their kings. Then in the third 
stage we.find that the use of the name of the city was abandon. 
ed and only the name of tthe king was. retained. This 
statement of mine would be clear from the coins of Uddehika,! 
and Varanasi?. The coins of these places with the locality 
name alone, and with the name of the king and locality, 
both are known, The coins of Uddehika has the name of 
Süryamitra, and that of Varanasi an incomplete name...... tasa. 
Sāryamitra has also got the coins with the locality name 
Sudavapa.3 This latter locality had another king named 
Dhruvamitra and we have two types of his coins. One of them 
has the legend Sudavápa Dhuvamitasa and the other only Dhuva- 
mitasa.* These three stages of the development of the inscrip- 
tions on the coins, most likely did not take more than two 
generations. That means that towards the end of the second 
century B. C. the use of king's name alone on the coin came 
into vogue. 


With these facts before us, if the coin has the legend 
Mahasenasa, then the coins cannot be earlier than the end of 
the second century B.C. But, as suggested by Mr. Allan, their 


l. B. M. C. AI. P. 240 

2. J. N.S. I. Vol XII, p. 134-35. 
9. Excavations at Rairh, p. 66-67 

4, Ibid, p. 67-68 ee 
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date is early second century B. C. arid Shri Ramachandran's 
assignment also places his coin to an early period. The coins, 
therefore, cannot be an' issue of an individual king. Apart from 
- this, we have no. inscribed coins from Ujjain, belonging to the: 
period earlier than fourth century A. D. other than those which: 
have the place name Ujeniya. Hence the complete legend on; 
the coins do not bear the name of any individual and it is not 
Mahasenasa. It can only be the name of a city or a republican 
tribe and we can only think of Mahisha or Wahishmati, legend. 
being either Mahisasa or |Mahisati(sa]. | Mahishmati; is a well 
known ancient town on the bank of the 'Narmada, not very far 
from Ujjain. And. it should be no surprise if the coins of 
Mahishmati were found at Ujjain. 


Thus we now add’ to the list of cities issuing coins the 
name of Mahishmati. The cities having their coins, so far. known, 
are Erakanya, Ujjayini, Mahishmati, Tripuri, Kau$ambi, 
Varanasi, Uddehika, Sudavapa, Bhagilà, and Kurara.? AH 
these cities are situated in a compact area, which is south of 
the Yamuna and north of the Vindhyas, which is very signi- 
ficant. We do not find coins in large numbers and soon we 
find them being replaced by the coins of kings at many of these 
places. This suggests that this political phenomenomr did not 
last long. What was the exact nature of these city states, we 
do not. know, but it may be presumed that they must have been 
influenced with the contemporary tribal republics of the Punjab 
and Rajputana. which were their neighbours. F hope scholars of 
Ancient Indian polity will investigate this matter, which is of 
an absorving interest 


EDITOR’s NOTE. 


Mr. Gupta is to be congratulated on suggesting the possi- 
bility of these coins being those of the city of Mahishmati, 
Mr. Allan has no. doubt suggested that the legend may be 
Mahásenasa. But this does not seem likely. In the first place 
the human .figure appearing above the legend does not bear 
any resemblance to that of Kartikeya or Mahasena, which 
appears quite frequently on  Ujjayini coins, bearing his 
characteristic weapon Sakti or spear. In the second place, 
the medieval mātrā above fa on Mr. Ramchandran’s’ coin 








1. Shri S. L. Katare has enumerated many more names.of cities 
issuing coins in this Journal while discussing. the coins of Tripuri (Vol. XIII, - 
p. 42). But I think they were quite distinct administrative systems other than 
cities. Majhimikà and Bahudhünyaka were the capital cities of gibis and the 
Yaudheyas, whose coins without the name of the city are also known. Their 
constitution will have to be studied in that light. Similarly Pushkalüvati and 
Kapisà issued their coins in the name of their city-god and goddess. which suggests 
that the state was theocratic in nature. As regards other names mentioned by Dr. 
Katare, I do not think that there is sufficient evidence to take them as city-states, 
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(PI. il. 13) is certainly 7,-and almost certainly the same on the 
coin illustrated in the  B.M.C.A.l. and illustrated here 
(Pi. 1l, 14). Iam giving the enlarged photographs of both the 
coins on Pl. II for réady verification. In the third place the 
B.M.C. coin has two letters following sa; the first of these 
cannot be na at all; it bears fair resemblance to a ta and the 
last letter looks like a vertical; it may be sa. The reading 
Mahisatasa is fairly probable, as would be clear from the: 
enlarged photograph on Pl II. 14. Mahishmati in Sanskrit 
will become Mahisati in Prakrit.- Mu 


- I regard it as fairly probable but not absolutely certain 
that these coins were the issues of the city of Mahishmati. 
The excavations being carried on at this site may Eee? lead 
to the discovery of more coins of the type. 


TWO NEW SATAVAHANA COINS 
By Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., PH.D., HYDERABAD 
[ PI. I. 19-20 ] 


I am editing below two new coins of the Satavahanas, 
not published hitherto, from my own collection. 

Both the coins bear legends and contain the name of 
Siri Satakani, though belonging to two different types. 


Coin No. 1 was obtained by me in 1941 from one of the 
mounds in the village of Dharanikóta on the southern bank of 
the Krishna in the Guntur District. These mounds mark the 
site of the ancient city of Dhanyakataka. I found on the 
surface of one of the mounds a small marble piece containing 
the lion and half lotus medallion sculpture and on removing 
it found a small pot containing five lead coins—a Chaitya type 
coin of Gautamiputra,the present coin and three small lead 
pieces of the Elephant and Ujjain symbol type. 


Coin No. 2 was obtained in 1942 from Chébróolu, another 
village in the Guntur district. A farmer, while digging a pit 
in his field, came across a heap of rubble at a depth of about 
two feet from the surface level. On searching the heap I 
found this coin and ten other small coins of the Elephant and 
Ujjain symbol type. 


The following is the description of the above two coins :— 


Coin No. 1. 


Metal, lead; size, 1:18" in diameter; weight, 216 
grains. 
Obverse—A lion standing facing the proper right with the 
mouth wide open and tail curved above the body. 
Traces of a tree before the animal. A legend 
above it reading Raño siri-SZtaka[yisa ]. 


Reverse—A Chaitya of six arches within a double line 
square surmounted by a line of dots and a 
crescent. Two pellets diagonally put across the 
Chaitya. 

PI. I. rọ 


Both. the obverse and reverse types of- this coin agree 
perfectly with those of three coins obtained from Gudivada 
and Amaravati in the Krishna and Guntur districts and included 
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in Rapson's Catalogue.! One difference is that the animal 
on the present coin faces the proper right, while that on the coins 
in the Catalogue faces the proper left. Another difference . 
is that the legend on the coins of the Catalogue mentions the 
name of Sakasada, while that on the present coin mentions 
the name of Siri Satakani. It is thus clear that two rulers of 
the Sátavàhans family issued this type of coin. 


The Sakasada of the coins mentioned above is identified 
with Madhariputra Svami Sakaséna of two Kanhéri inscriptions?. 
The characters of these.inscriptions are said to resemble those 
of a record of Yajña Sri in the same place?. It is not, 
however, possible: to determine who preceded whom. The 
title Svàmi was borne by both Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and 
Gautamiputra Yajüa Sri*. These ‘similarities indicate for 
Sakasada or Sena a place between Pulumavi and Yajiia Sri. 
The e copy of the JVayu-Puraga mentions a Satakarni 
immediately after Pulumavi, while a record from Kanheri* 
mentions a Vasishthiputra Satakarni as the husband of a Saka 
princess, the daughter of Mahakshatrapa Rudra, identified 
with Rudradiman. Considerations of the Satavahana 
chronology lead to the identification .of the Satakarni of the 
Purāņa with the Satakarni of the inscription. It also follows 
that this Satakarni was the rival of Rudradaman, twice 
defeated by him. The name Sakasada or Sakaséna suggests 
intimate Saka connection. In all probability Seakasada 
was the offspring of the Saka-Sdtavahana union. This 
conjecture is supported by the close similarity of the type of 
the coins issued by Sakasada and the Sdtakarni of the 
present coin. 


For these reasons I ascribe this coin to Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni, the immediate successor of Pulumavi. 


Coin No. 2. 
Metal, lead; size, 68”; in diameter, 51:5 grains. 
Obverse—An elephant standing and facing the proper 


left with head erect and trunk hanging. <A 
legend reading- Raño Siri Sataka nisa]. 


Reverse— Ujjain symbol with a thick circle and a 
thick pellet. PI. I. 20 


The characters of the legend bear a close resemblance to 
those found on the coins of Pulumavi and Yajfia-Sri®. The 


]. Pl. III., Nos. 33, G.P. 2 and G.P. 3. 

2. A.8.W.I. V pp. 79 and 82. 

8. lbid, p. 79. 

4, E.L, VIII, pp. 59 and 94. 

5, LA., XII. p. 273. 

6. Rapson, B.M.C.A.K., Pl. VII, nos. JB and 165, 
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Ujjain symbol resembles that found on the elephant type coins 
‘of Yajfüa Sri. The legend on this coin is almost identical 
with that found on coin No. 1 above. Rapson has included in his 
Catalogue four coins bearing the legend Siri Satakazisa!. The 
legend and the devices on the obverse and reverse sides of 
these coins resemble very closely those on the present coin. 
Rapson was doubtful of the identification of this king, but 
suggested that the type and fabric of these coins of the Chanda 
hoard are closely connected with those of Yajña Sri. 


Prof. Mirashi has found in the Tarahala hoard of Satava- 
hana coins? two coins? which bear the legend Satakagisa and 
tlie figure of an elephant on the obverse. This figure and the 
legend resemble those on the coins of the Chanda hoard. 
Prof. Mirashi reconstructs the legend as Rana Siva Siri Sata- 
kanisa and ascribes these coins to Siva-Sri* of the Puranic 
lists and coins from elsewhere. This identification does not 
seem justified. All the coins of Siva-Sri mention his personal 
name and not the mere title of Sdtakarni. Secondly, there is 
not so much space on the coins as to admit such a long name 
as Siva Siri Satakani. Lastly, since there was a Satakarni 
immediately after Pulumavi and since both Pauranic and epigra- 
phical evidence bears out his identity, it would be more 
reasonable to ascribe the Tarahdla coins to this Satakarni. 


A hoard of over a thousand copper coins has recently been 
discovered at Bidar in the Hyderabad State. All these coins 
are of the same type and belong to the same king. They bear 
the figure of an elephant similar to that found on the Chanda 
and Tarahala coins and the Ujjain Symbol of the same type 
on the reverse. These coins contain the legend Siri Satakanisa. 


I ascribe all the coins mentioned above and found in the 
Chanda, Akola, Krishna and Guntur districts to one and the 
same king, Sri Sátakarni. This Sátakarni is identical with 
Vasishthiputra Satakarni, the immediate successor of Pulumavi 
and the rival and son-in-law of Rudradaman and the Dakshina- 
pathapati of the Saka king’s inscriptions. 


The find of this Siri Satakanisa series of coins is of 
immense significance. Rudradaman is known to have twice 
defeated Satakarni Daksinapathapati and conquered the 
western dominions of the Satavahanas. After this event 
Satakarni’s rule should have been confined to central and 
eastern Dakkan. This inference is- now confirmed by the 
discovery of his coins in tke Central Pr ovinces, Vidarbha, 
Telingana and coastal Andhrade$a. 

1, B.M.C.A.K. Pl. VII. nos. 171-174. 

2. JNS JI, II, pp. 83-94. 


Pp. 
8. Ibid, PI. "VILL, nos, ll and 12. 
4, Ibid, p. 88. 


TWO NEW KSHATRAPA COINS FROM BARODA 
EXCAVATIONS. 


By Dr. H.V. TRIVEDI, CURATOR, INDORE MUSEUM. 
(PI. 1. 10) 


The two coins, published here for the first time, were found 
in excavations at Baroda and its suburban hamlet Akota. 
Akota is mentioned as Amkottaka-84 in the copper-plate grant 
of Karka Suvarnavarsha, issued in 812 A.D. and is located 
on the western bank of the river Visvamitri, which separates 
Arhkottaka and Vatapadraka, i. e. the present Baroda, which 
was once its suburb located to the east. One of the coins 
which is better preserved of the two, was found at Akota 
in stratum 10 of the excavations at a depth of 10 feet, along with 
pottery and other objects, which could definitely be dated 
to the 2.3rd centuries A.D.; and the other comes from a 
disturbed dump of the medieval period, in a trench laid in the 
Medical College area, which is the nucleus of ancient Vata- 
padraka. Both the coins were sent to me for decipherment 
by my friend Dr. Subba Rao, Head of the Department of 
Archeology in the M.S. University of Baroda, and with his 
kind permission I publish them here. 


A 


. The first of these coins (Pl. 1. 10) which is of copper, was 
found at Akota. It is roundish.in shape, with a diameter of 
.7", and weighs 51°5 grains. On the obverse it shows a six- 
arched Chaitya surmounted by a crescent, and faint traces oi 
the wavy line below; but there are also marks of counter- 
striking. Below the wavy line there is some object, partially 
visible, which may have been the Ujjain symbol. From I to 
III there are some Greek letters POvA ; it is not known whether 
they stand to denote the name of Rudradaman, the grandson 
of Chashtana. The reverse side bears the figure of & rayed 
Sun in the middle, and the Brahmi inscription around, along 
the edge. The existing legend reads Rajno Mahakshatrapasa ; 
and following this, there are 4 or 5 letters which have not 
clearly come out, and the Jast one or two are partly truncated. 
The portion bearing the name also appears to be  counterstruck, 
as traces of some thinner letters are visible in between and 
&bove the original letters. 


The style of the letters of the surviving legend, Maha- 
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kshatrapasa is of the early Kshatrapa period, and therefore 
it may be presumed that the coin was originally struck by a 
Sātavāhana prince, and thereafter counterstruck by an early 
member of the house of the Western Kshatrapas. And if we 
are right in our conjecture that it was restruck by Rudradaman, 
as the name is conjectured to be from the fragmentary Greek 
legend on the obverse side, its original striking may be attri- 
buted to his contemporary Satavàhana ruler Pulumávi. But 
this is all a conjecture to be verified or modified by better 
preserved specimens when available. 


The coin is no doubt unique and as such it deserves 
publication. 


[The coin is a counterstruck one but whether Rudradáman 
I is the counterstriker is not certain. The letters following 
Mahakshatrapsa are in a different style and in a straight line. 
To me they appear to belong to the original coin and are 
in Kharoshthi. The first two look like Kharoshthi chha and ja. 
The attribution of the coin is very uncertain, but it is a unique 
one, and Dr. Subba Rao deserves congratulation for its 
discovery. A.S. A] 


B 


The second coin is also of- copper, roughly round in shape, 
with a diameter of max. .7” and min. 65". It weighs 44.5 
grains. It is extremely worn and broken all through the edge. 
On one side it shows the rayed sun and the crescent, and traces 
of Brahmi letters are to be seen around the edge, a part of 
which is in an incuse. These traces are too indistinct to make 
out anything. On the other side we find a three-arched Chaitya 
surmounted by a crescent, with a wavy line below, and faint 
traces of inscription around the edge. Nothing more than 
this can be said from the coin itself, The coin is not illustrated, 
as it is too much blurred. 


A number of Kshatrapa coins have been reported from Baroda 
area by Burgess, but no precise details about their provenance 
are known. As Baroda is located on the main route connecting 
Gujarat with the plateau of Malwa and also on theold route 
from Ujjain to Broach, it may well be presumed to have 
formed part of the Kshatrapa kingdom. This view seems to be 
supported by the provenance of the coins published to-day, 
particularly by that of the first of these, which was actually 
found in a stratum which has yielded objects assignable to the 
2nd or 3rd century A. D. 


A COIN OF SATOMALLA, 
A NEW KIDARA KUSHANA KING 


By Dn. P. BANERJI, ARCHEOLOGICAL SECTION, 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


[Pl H, 8] 
The present coin belongs to the coin-cabinet of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. It was purchased for the Museum collec- 
tion in the year 1940. B 


The coin is of base gold. It is circular in shape and 
measures *84” x-8". It weighs 7:8063 grammes (about 120:5 
grains). It is in a fine state of preservation. Nothing particular 
is known about its find-spot. 


The coin belongs to the Kidára Kushana series. There 
are a number of Kidara Kushana coins in the collection of the 
British Museum, London, and the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
The present coin seems to have been issued by a chief called 
Satomal[l]a. As the paleography of the coin-legends would 
show, he flourished somewhere in the 4th-5th century A.D. 


Obv.: King standing to 1., sacrificing at altar; vertical 
Brahmi legend Kida! under the left arm of the 
king and Basa? under his right arm. 


fev. : Throned goddess; Brahmi legend around the right 
border, Satomal[1]a. 
PI. il. 8 
The last letter of,the name of the chief on the reverse is 
a bit intriguing. It may be simply / or a conjunct consonant. 
As there appears to be a downward elongation of the left 
top-bar of 1, and as two horizontal lines at the base are more or 
less distinct, it is probable that the last syllable of the name is a 
conjunct consonant, i.e. lla,8 and the name intended is Satomalla. 


Most ofithe Kidàára Kushinas, (who were probably ruling 
in the Punjab during 4th—5th centuries A.D.), bear Hinduised 
names, as for instance, Kritavirya, Sarvayasa and several 
others.& The name of the chief mentioned on the coin under 
discussion is perhaps a corrupt form of Satamalla. 

The name Satomalla seems to be revealed for the first time 


by this coin. Thus, the coin adds a new name to the list of 
Kidadra Kushana kings. 





y There is the usual ? màátrá on the head of K in Kida, 
2.. The same word seems to oceur also on the obverse of Sarvvaya$a's 
coin, (/.M.C.. Vol. I, p. 90, PI. xiv, 10), but Smith read it as Baga, 
9. The last letter is, however, not clear in the photograph. 
ji 4. Majumdar and Altekar, A New History of the Indian People, Vol. VI 
Ps LÀ 


NEW GUPTA COINS IN THE STATE 
MUSEUM, LUCKNOW 


By M.M. NAGAR, M.A., CURATOR, STATE MUSEUM, LUCKNOW 
(A) 
THREE RARE GUPTA COINS. 


[PI. III. 1-3] 


The three coins described in this paper belong to the 
Gupta emperor Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, who ruled 
over Northern India from e. 380 to 414 A.D. They were 
recently purchased for the State Museum, Lucknow, wherein 
they are now preserved. They are being published here for 
the first time on account of their extreme rarity. 


1. HORSEMAN TYPE 


Museum Register No. 10564; gold; round, 7”; 121 grs. 


Obverse : King nimbate riding on a fully caparisoned 
horse to right. His dress includes a waist 
cloth with sash flying behind. He wears a 
necklace, earrings and  armlets. Legend: 
TQ MTA HERISUERTSI-S-xgm:, partly blurred. 
Reverse: Goddess Lakshmi standing enface. She holds 
in her right hand a garland.! Her left hand 
holds a full-blown lotus with a stalk. The 
goddess wears a skirt tied with a girdle and 
wears a number of ornaments. To left symbol ; 
to right legend erfsrafassm: pl. lit. 1 


The Horseman iype of coins of Chandragupta II are 
fairly well-known but bear on the reverse goddess seated on 
a wicker stool. The coin under review, however, presents a 
new variety in depicting the goddess standing. This 
- speciality, therefore, constitutes the uniqueness‘of the coin. 


2. LION-SLAYER TYPE 
Museum Register No. 10586; gold; round; °8”; 120 grs. 
[1. The object in the hand bears a superficial resemblance to a conch. 
I therefore requested Mr. Nagar to verify it from tbe original, He replied 


stating that it was not a conch, and that it might be either a small garland 
or à necklace of pearls, A.S.A,] 
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Obverse : King standing right wearing half pant with sash 
which floats behind him, ornamental headgear 
and jewellery, shooting with bow at lion and 
trampling on him with left leg. Legend; 
diem: afa Rar aad yA Riaan: ; 
mostly blurred. 


Reverse: Goddess Ambika seated astride on lion walking 
left. She holds a cornucopiæ in her left hand ; 
the right hand is apparently empty. To left, 
symbol ; to right legend : firgfisgu: Pl. ill. a 


Quite a large number of Lion-slayer type of coins of this 
king are known, but none of these depicts the Goddess riding 
astride of the lion walking to left. In his Catalogue of Gupta 
Coins in the British Museum Mr. Allan has published a coin 
(Pl. VIII, No. 16), in which the lion is walking, but the goddess 
is shown seated cross-legged facing, and not astride of the lion. 
This difference, therefore, is a new feature, which renders 
the coin important. 1 Pl. til. 2 


3. CHHATRA TYPE 


Museum Register No. 10723 Gold ; round ; 7" ; 120 grs. 

Obverse : King standing left gracefully wearing waist 
cloth and jewellery. His right hand is engaged 
in throwing offerings on the fire altar, while the 
left holds & sword. Behind him is shown a 
corpulent dwarf parasol-bearer. The king and 
the dwarf are so much inclined to the back side 
that the dwarf supporting himself on his right foot 
appears as 1f poised in the air. Legend, mostly off 
the flan, ARa gafedfeau, waft aaaea: 


Reverse: Goddess Lakshmi nimbate standing left holding 
a full-blown lotus with stalk in her left hand and 
fillet in her out-stretched right hand. Legend, 
frgwtfge; symbol on 1. Pl. iif. 3 


Coins of Chhatra type of Chandragupta II are fairly 
common and are of the above description. The present coin, 
however, differs from all the known specimens as it shows 
the king, the dwarf parasol-bearer and the goddess as 
standing in different styles. Evidently therefore, it seems to 
have been struck out of a new die and as such i is, therefore, 
remarkable for its new features. 

[1. The goddess is often Jowa sitting astride on a lion couchant to left; 


B.M.C.G.D., Pl. TX, 1-2, but the lion is not walking. There,isno coin of this 
type in the Bayana hoard also. A.S.A.] 
11 
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B 
KUSUMBHI HOARD OF GUPTA GOLD COINS 
(Pl. Vi. 4-8] 


In January 1947 a hoard of gold coins was exhumed near 
the village Kusumbhi, Police Station Ajgain, District Unnao, 
By some labourers while digging in connection with the exten- 
sion of a distributory canal of the Ganges. The exact number 
of coins found àre not known, but the police- recovered 29 coins 
from the workmen under Section 20 of the Treasure Trove 
Act of 1878: The coins were subsequently forwarded to me 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Unnao, for examination and 
report to Government in accordance with Treasure Trove Rules: 
The hoard, on examination, was found to contain issues of the 
thrée of the imperial kings of the Gupta dynasty —Samudragupta, 
Chandrágupta II, Vikramaditya and Kumàaragupta I Mahendra- 
ditya; who ruled over Aryavarta from e. 335 to 455 A.D. 
The coins being of considerable importance, Government weré 
recommended to acquire the entire hoard for the coin cabinet 
of the State Museum, Lucknow. It was, accordingly, done, 
and all the coins were presented by the Government to that 
institütion, where they are now preserved. 


Of the 29 coins, which coristitute thé hoard, 3 belong to 
Saimidragupta, 19 to Chandragnpta II and 7 to Kumaragupta I. 
The coins of Samudragupta represent only one type, namely the 
Stancard, which is his commonest type. Of these coin No. 3 
(PI. ll. 4) is very interesting, as it has been re-struck on the 
obverse, the name of the king Samudra occurring twice below 
the left arm. This re-striking was obviously done by an over- 
sight and appears to be merely a mistake of the striker. Still 
the coin is noteworthy, as so far no such coin of Samudragupta 
has come to light.! 


Thé issues of C Bandragupta II aré represented by three 
types: Archiér 17, Lion-slayer t and Chhattra 1. The Chattra 
type of coin, No. 22. (PI. III. 8) presents 4 striking appearance, 
The parasol bearer is so much inclined to the back, that 
Supporting as he is on his right foot, he appears to be as it were 
poised in the air. It is entirely of a new variety and 80 far un- 
known. ‘The Lion-slayer type coin, No. 21 (PI. No. 7) portrays 
the king as trampling upon the lion pouncing on him, with the 
left foot. The rapt attention, great courage and dynamiic force 
with which the king is trying to subdue the ferocious beast, 











fl, The Bayana hoard contains a similar double struck coin, where we 


have two Gatudadhvajas and two kings, but not two perpendieiilar legends; 
Pl. TT. No. l. ÁS.A.] a i 
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attempting hard to mangle him, have been expressed on his face 
with remarkably great success by the artist. The Archer type 
coins, though commonest of all the known varieties of this king, 
also, afford interesting study, as most of them present several new 
features. Coin No 8 is remarkable for the gorgeous dress and 
elaborate ornaments the king is wearing; No. 10 for the new 
type of lotus portrayed below the feet of the goddess on the 
reverse ; No. 16, (py. n, 5). for the beautiful lotus seat of the 
goddess ; while No. 18, (Pi 1, 6) is remarkable for its excellent 
coiffeurs. 

Of the 7 coins of Kumaragupta I, found in the hoard, 5 
represent Archer type and 2 Horseman type. The Archer type 
coins are of three varieties, (a) name of the king Ku with 
bow-string inwards, (b) name of the king Kumara with the 
bow-string outwards and (c) without name. Coin No. 27, 
representing the last variety, is a very beautiful specimen rarely 
met with and the Lucknow Museum is lucky in having added 
it to its coin cabinet. The tiorseman type of coins, representing 
both the varieties hitherto known, are the ordinary ones and 
call for no remarks. 


A short description of all the 29 coins comprising the hoard 
is given below for the information and ready reference of the 
scholars. 


Museum 
S,N, Register ` Descriptions 
No. 


SAMUDRAGUPTA—STANDARD TYPE 


D 10752 Obv. Legend complete. 
Rev. Lotus below throne. A good specimen. 
2, 10753 Rev, Lotus below throne portrayed in a different 
| style. New variety. 
3. 10754 Restruck. Name of the king Samudra appears 
twice below the left arm. PL Ill. 4 


CHANDRAGUPTA II—ARCHER TYPE 
10755 King wearing loin cloth only. 
10756 Ordinary variety. 
10757 Ordinary variety. A well-preserved coin. 
10758 Ordinary variety. Thick dumpy coin. 
10759 Ordinary variety. King wearing tail-coat and 
, full trousers. 


Do SELON UN De 


[1. Between the king’s and lion's head, there is only the letter ndra, 
followed by Ghandra. So the engraver did not at all engrave the first two letters 
of the legend Nare on this coin, unless we suppose that they were on the left, 
which is very improbable. A. S. A. ] 


-—- 
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Museum | 
S. N. Register Description 
No. 
9. 10760 Ordinary variety. King wearing shorts. Legend 
very clear and. complete. 

10. 10761 Ordinary variety. Lotus on reverse below the 
feet of the goddess is of a new pattern. 

11. 10762 Ordinary variety. King wearing buttoned tailed 
coat and long trousers indicated by thin 
lines. 

12. 10763 Ordinary variety. King standing in a new style. 
A beautiful specimen. 

13. 10764 Ordinary variety. 

14. 10765 Ordinary variety. Reverse very beautiful and 
artistic. 

15. 10766 Ordinary variety. Thick, dumpy and crude coin. 

16. 10767 King facing to left. Artistically very beautiful. 

PI. HI. 5 

17. | 10768 Ordinary variety. Lotus below the feet of the 
goddess on the reverse is full-blown. ` 

18. | 10769 Ordinary variety. Treatment of the hair is very 
elaborate. PI. IIL 8. 

19. 10770 King wearing a sash. A good specimen. 

20. 10771 Ordinary variety. Thick dumpy coin. 


CHANDRAGUPTA II—LION-SLAYER TYPE 


21. | 10772 King trampling with his left foot lion pouncing 
on him. A fine specimen. PI Ill. 7. 


CHANDRAGUPTA II—CHHATRA TYPE 


22. | 10773 Dwarf parasol-bearer engraved as poised in the 
air. Pl. HL 8 


KUMARAGUPTA I—ARCHER TYPE 


23. | 10774 King wears a tailed-coat and half-pant. Bow- 

. string inwards. Legend Ku. 

King standing facing left holding bow by the 
middle with bow-string outwards. Name 
Kumara outside bow. 

25. 10776 Without name, 

26. 10777 As No. 24. 

27. | 10778 As No. 25. A beautiful specimen. 

KUMARAGUPTA I—HORSEMAN TYPE 
28. | 10779 Ordinary variety. With peacock, B. M. C., PL 
' A XIII, No. 12. 
29. | 10780 Ordinary variety. Without peacock. . 
.Pl. XIII, No. 2. | 


24. | 10775 


B. M. C., 


GUPTA COINS IN THE CABINET OF AMERICAN 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.. 


By PARMESHWARI Lat GUPTA, M.A., BANARAS. 
[PE IIl. 9715] 


The only Museum in the world devoted entirely to 
numismatics is perhaps the Museum of the American Numis- 
matic Society, New York. Its collection has got coins of 
almost all the countries of the world and belonging to almost 
all the periods. It has got a fairly good section of Indian 
coins, but unfortunately little is known about them in this 
country. In 1949, when I had planned to prepare a corpus 
on the coins of Gupta dynasty, Mr. Sydney P. Noe, the Chief 
Curator of the Museum had very kindly sent me photographs 
of all the Gupta coins that were in the Museum and permitted 
me to use them in my book. But in the meanwhile the 
Numismatic Society of India planned & comprehensive scheme 
of publishing a standard work on Indian numismatics and 
entrusted Dr. A.S. Altekar with the work of preparing the 
volume on Gupta coinage; I therefore abandoned the idea, as 
it would have been a duplication of the same work in many 
respects, I now publish these coins here with due acknowledge- 
ments to the authorities of the American Numismatic Society. 


The Society has got 22 gold, 59 silver and 4 copper coins 
of the Gupta dynasty. The silver coins in the Museum are 
from the collection of Col. T. Biddulph. As regards others, 
| think they are added to the collection from different sources. 
Among the gold coins are 4 coins of Samudragupta (1 Lyrist 
type, 1 Battle-axe type and 2 Standard type), 7 coins of 
Chandragupta II (3 Archer type, 2 Lion-slayer type, 1 Horse- 
man type and 1 Chhatra type), one coin of Kachagupta, 5 of 
Kumaragupte I (1 Archer type, 3 Hoseman type, 1 Lion-slayer 
type), 3 of Skandagupta (2 Archer type, 1 King-queen type), 
l of Budhagupta (without legend under the arm) and 1 of 
Prakasaditya. Of these, three coins deserve our notice and they 
are described and published in this paper. 


The silver coins include the coins of Kumāragupta I and 
Skandagupta, and there is nothing particular to be noted about 
them. Of the four copper coins, three are of Chandragupta II 
and the fourth also most likely belongs to that emperor, but I 
` am not sure of it. Since copper coins are extremely rare, all 
the four coins are.described and illustrated here. 
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GOLD COINS OF SAMUDRAGUPTA 
(1) Battle-axe type 


The coin (Pi. Ill. 9) is of the variety B of B.M.C. having 
Kri and not Samudra under the arm. It resembles its coin 
No. 38, and is different from its coin No. 37 in respect of 
the paleography of letter krè. While on the coin No. 37 the 
letter bri is written with a stroke added to the left of the ~ 
letter ka, on coin No. 38 it 1s written by placing & hook below 
the letter fa, So is the case with the present coin, On B.M.C. 
coin the legend on the reverse is not complete. "The first letter 
is missing. Here the legend is complete. On the obverse, 
the legend is unfortunately effaced. This variety of coin is 
rare and the published coins are only those that are given in 
the B.M.C, So this seems to be the third coin of its variety. 
and the second with the particular form of letter kri, so far 
published, ! 

(2) Lyrist type. 


The coin is of the variety a of larger size of the B.M.O. 
with footstool on the obverse and without symbol on the 
reverse. (PI. l. 10) 


It is, however, interesting in three respects. Firstly, the king 
is bare-headed. In all other known specimens, he is seen wearing 
close-fitting cap. Here the lines denoting the combed hair are 
clear. Secondly, on the back of the couch rests an umbrella, 
which is quitea new feature in this type. Only the lower 
part is visible on the coin but, when compared with the Chhatra 
type coins of Chandragupta and other kings, it will be clear 
that it is the part of an umbrella.? Thirdly, the legend is almost 
entirely complete, which is hardly ever the case in this type. 


COIN OF PRAKASADITYA. 


Obverse. King to right on horseback, slaying with sword 
in right hand lion which leaps at him; bow round 
his body with string over left shoulder. Beneath 
the horse letter ma Legend areund. Truncated 
part of four or five letters are visible on the right 
and letters sadhadavaja.? 


[!. There are two coins with this type of kri in the Bayana hoard. A.S. A.] 
2. Ido not think that there is any umbrella on this coins; what appears 
behind the king's head is a notch due to a defect in the die and not an umbrella, 
A.S. A.J 
8. The legend on this type has not been restored as yet. No coin is known 
with the initial part of the legend. The ending portion is restored by Mr. Allan 
as V ijitya vasudharm divam jayati. 
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Reverse. Lakshmi nimbate seated facing on lotus, holding 
noose in out-stretched right hand and lotus in 
left, which rests on knee. Symbol on left ; to 
right S7z-Prakasadi(tyah) 

The coins of this type are generally known with the letter 

U or Ru beneath the horse; but here it is replaced by the 
letter ma. Dr. Jayaswal was inclined to identify this U on 
the coins with the initial U of the name of Kumàra's successor 
mentioned iu the JMafju$rz-Malakalpa, and he had attributed 
the coins of this type to Budhagupta.! But the absence of 
letter U on the present coint and the presence of the letter ma 
on it goes against the above suggestion. 


Another peculiarity of the present coin is the conspicuous 
absence of the Garuda standard, which is known on the coins 
of this type on the obverse on the right side behind the head 
of the horse.? This peculiarity deserves our attention, since 
this imperial emblem is not known to be absent from the coins 
from the time of its introduction in the latter part of the reign 
of Kàchagupta. The only exceptions are the commemorative 
types which were issued by early kings on special occasions.? 


COPPER COINS OF CHANDRAGUPTA II 
No 1 


Obv. Bust of the king facing left. 


Rev. Within a border of dots, field divided into two 
by a horizontal line; in the upper segment Garuda 
with outspread wings (only a part visible on the 
coin); in the lower segment Chandragu(pta). 
PL IN, 13 (13 A gives a pencil rubbing of the 
obverse.) 

Coin No. 2 


Obverse. Bust of the king to left with a heavy cap. 


Reverse. Field divided as above; in the upper segment, 
Garuda without spread wings (only lower portion 
visible on the coin); in the lower segment, 
Chandragupta. pi. MI. 144 (14 A gives a pencil 
rubbing of the reverse.) 


1, Jayaswal. The Imperial History of India, p. 37-38. 

(2. On the coins of this ruler published in B. M. C. G. D., PL X X11. 4, 5, 
we have only very faint traces of the Garuda standard on the right. We have 
similar traces on the present coin also. On B. M. C. G. D., Pl. X XII. 5. we 
have just three dots, which is the case on the present coins. A. S. A.] 


, [3. Garuda standard is absent from several tppes like the Horseman, the 
Lion-slayer, the Chhattra. etc. It is doubtful whether all these can be called 
commemorative types. A. S. A] 
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The coins are of Type VII of the B.M.C. and nothing 
peculiar is noteworthy about them. The legend on the coin 
No. 2 is somewhat blurred in the photograph, but it is fairly 
readable in the pencil rubbing, P1. ilf. 14A. 

Coin No. 3 i | 
Obverse. Bust of the king to left, wearing a big ear-ring and 
a tiara on the lead. 


Reverse. Garuda with out-spread wings, covering the 
whole flan. PH UL 12 


No coin of this type is known so far. None of the coins 
illustrated in B. M. C. have so beautiful and big a bust of the: 
king, nor have they the Garuda over the full flan on the reverse. 
No space is left for the legend on the reverse. {In its absence 
it is difficult to attribute it to any king; SERI in all likelihood 
it belongs to Chandragupta II. 


Coin No. 4 
Obverse. Bust of the king to left with big ear-ring, and 
probably curly Hair. 


Reverse, Two bold letters, not fully impressed on the coin, 
but they appear to be Chandra. PI. lil. 15 


(15A gives a pencil rubbing of the obverse.) 


The coin with legend in bold letters are not known so far. So 
this is a new variety of the copper currency of Chandragupta II. 


THE COINS OF JISHNU 
By PARMBSHWARI LaL GUPTA, M.A., BANARAS. 
[PI 1. 13-16] 


Dr. S.C. Upadhyaya and Dr. H. V. Trivedi have 
publisheZ independently in this Journal! a number of coins of 
a king named Jishnu, having on one side the name of the king 
and on the other wheel (Chakra) or conch (Sażkha) (see 
PI. 1. 16-15). Dr. Upadhyaya’s coins are from the bed of the 
Sipra at Ujjain. Dr. Trivedi has described the coins from the 
collection of the late Sri N.R Advani of Indore, which was built 
up of the coins mostly collected in Ujjain-Bhilsa area. Most 
likely these coins are also from the same area. I myself have a 
good collection of Ujjain-Eran coins from Bhilsa, and it includes 
some coins of the Sankha type of this king. I had an occasion 
to see the collection of Sri V.S. Vakankar of Dhara, and it also 
includes a few coins of this king of the same types. His 
source of collection is the river Sipra at Ujjain. ^ Thus the 
coins of Jishnu seem to be fairly common in the Malwa area, 
but they remained unnoticed so far. 


Though the coin-types are new, the name and the coins of 
the king Jishnu were not altogether unknown, They are 
noticed in various publications, published long ago. 


The earliest notice of the coins of king Jishnu is recorded 
by Rodgers from his own collection as follows : 


Obverse. In a circle of dots, Jéshyu in Gupta characters 


Reverse. In & circle of dots, a man standing to front. 

He had five coins, which weighed 48:0, 24:0, 39-0, 36*0 
and 52:5 grains.? The provenance is not recorded, but since 
his collection was mostly confined tó the Punjab, it may be 
well presumed that they hailed from that area. 

The Sale Catalogue of Dr. L. Whiteking’s collection 
(published is 1905) illustrated a coin;of this king, which may 
be described as follows : 

Obverse. In a circle of dots, a man with long coat standing 

to front, holding an objectlike staff with fillet 
in his right hand. The figure is drawn in lines, 


l. J.N.S.I., Vol. XIII, p. 150; 192. 
f 2. Rodgers, Catalogue of the Coins colleeted by Ohas. J. Rodgers and 
gurehased by the Govt. of the Punjab, Part III, p. 148, coins 28-33. 
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| 
Reverse. In a circle of dots, the legend Jishnu in Gupta 
characters. 


In the text of the catalogue 600 A.D. is assigned as the date 


of the coin; its size is given as 19 mm, but the weight is not 
recorded. ! 


In 1907, Vincent Smith noticed another coin, which he 
discribes as follows : — 


Obverse : In a circle of dots, human figure standing to 
front, holding a spear in his right hand. 


Reverse: In a circle of dots, legend Jishyu in the 
characters of 5th-6th century A.D. This coin 
is reproduced in PI. I. 13. 


This solitary coin was sent tohim by J.P. Rawlins, 
who had obtained it from Hoshiarpur district in the Punjab. 
It weighs 57 grains.? 


A fourth coin of Jishnu is in Indian Museum, which was 
acquired in 1924-25. It may be deseribed as follows : 


Obverse : In a circle of dots, a human figure standing, 
holding a bow in the left hand. 


Reverse: Within a circle of dots, the legend J'ishzu in the 
Gupta characters. 


The weight and provenance is not recorded in the report.$ 


Of these coins, the coins of Whiteking, Smith and the 
Indian Museum are illustrated and show that they have a 
common reverse and the obverse of their coins differ only in 
certain respect and suggest that they are different varieties of 
a single type. Since Rodger’s coins are not illustrated, we 
cannot say if they are identical with any of these three 
varieties. It is not unlikely that they may be of the type of 
Whiteking’s or Smith’s coin; but the possibility of a different 
variety cannot be excluded. 


The common feature of all the coins of Jishnu, those 
described above and those published from Malwa, is that they 
all have the name Jishnu uniformly written in the Gupta 
characters of the fifth-sixth century A.D., and suggest that 
they may be the issues of one and the same ruler. But before 
we form any opinion on this point, two things deserve our 
consideration. Firstly, the find spots of the coin-types are 
widely distant. The recently published coins are from the 
Malwa area, while the others are from the Punjab. Secondly, 

lh Schulman, Catalogue de la Collection de monnaies de L, White King, part 
IV, p. 35, pl. HI, coin 5551. 

2. J.R.A S., 1907, p. 91 ff. 

3. ASL, AR., 1924-25, p. 132, pl. XXXVIII, 9. 
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while the Malwa coins weigh hardly 7 to 9 grains, the Punjab 
coins are 24 to 57 grains. 


But these two points can well be met with if we assume 
that they are the issues òf a king, who ruled over an extensive 
dominion extending from the Punjab in the north to Malwa 
in the south. The varieties may be taken as the local issues 
of the two territories. The Malwa area is well known for 
its small coins. The Naga coins and the coins of Ramagupta, 
having low weights, are well known. So the coins issued by 
the king in this area were naturally based on the local weight 
standard. Inthe Punjab no such small coins were known; 
so naturally coins were issued in that province on the heavy 
weight standard of that region. 


Still there appears some connection between the two 
groups. All the coins of this ruler have the motifs and the 
legends in the circle of dots. The human figure on Smith’s 
coin very much resembles the human figure seen on the Ujjain 
cast coins,! but it is not clear if the human figure on Smith’s coin 
had any object in the left hand, like the figure on the Ujjain 
coins. It may also be described as an adaptation of the Gupta 
Standard type with some modification. At least the Indian 
Museum coin reminds us of the Archer type of that dynasty. 


No king named Jishnu is known so far from any epigraphi- 
cal sources, but the Arya-Matjusri-Milakalpa, mentions a king 
named Jishnu as the king of the west.? Jayaswal has identi- 
fied this king with the king Jishnugupta of Nepal Since this 
passage is mentioned in between the two verses which explicitly 
refer to Nepal, Jayaswal is most likely correct in his identifica- 
tüon and we cannot identify the issuer of the coins with this 
king. 

Dr. Trivedi has pointed out that the conch (Sankha) and the 
wheel (chakra), which are the motifs on the coins described 
by him, are the symbols of Vishnu, and has advanced the view 
that the issuer of these coins was the devotee of Vishnu, and 
suggested the possibility of his being connected with the Gupta 
dynasty. The Punjab coins, having Gupta coins for their 
proto-type, also seem to point out to the same direction. But 
we know no king named [ishnu in the Gupta dynasty.. More- 
over, we know that the Punjab and Malwa were lost to 
Gupta empire by the middle of the fifth century A. D. It is 
difficult to assign this king any place among the early Gupta 


kings, though the copper coins of Ramagupta are known from 
the Malwa. j 





1. B.M.C., Ancient India, p. 250, var. k. 
2, Jayaswal: Imperial History of India, p. 21-22. 
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Smith has attributed his coins to White Hünas or Eptha- 
lits. We know that Hünas had once occupied the Punjab 
and had also extended their sway over Malwa, as we find the 
inscriptions of Toramana and Mihirakula in this area, But they 
did not stay for long there. We definitely know from the Arya- 
Maijusri Milakelpa and Yuan-Chwang that Mihirakula, who was 
the son of Toramana, having been defeated, retired to Kashmir. 
So it is not likely that any of his descendants would have 
extended his sway over Malwa. We are told that Ya$o- 
dharman Vishnuvardhana had subdued the Hünas and he: 
himself was a powerful ruler in that area. So Jishnu cannot 
be taken as a Hina king. 


In all probability it appears to me that this Jishnu was a 
successor and descendant of YaSodharman Vishnuvardhana, 
who claims in the Mandsore inscription to be the ruler of a 
kingdom including the land from the Himalayas to Mahendra- 
giri. What we know at present, suggests that like a meteor 
he appeared and again like a meteor he suddenly disappeared 
and his empire perished with him. But we know of no con- 
temporary king who could have liquidated his empire so quickly. 
In all probability, his empire continued after him, probably 
under Jishnu, who might have been his successor. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


Mr. Gupta has done well in drawing attention to other 
coins of king Jishnu published many years ago in connection 
with the coins of king Jishnu from Malwa recently published 
by Dr, Upadhyaya and Dr. Trivedi. But his conclusion about 
the identity and time of the two rulers are extremely doubtful. 
Dr. Smith attributed the Punjab coins of Jishnu to a local Hina 
dynasty ruling in the South-east Punjab in the Hoshiarpur 
district in the 6th century, to which house he also attributed 
kings Mihiradatta, PrakaSaditya and Udayaditya, who also 
were known from other copper coins found in the same locality. 
The description of the coins of Jishnu in the collections of 
Rodgers and Whiteking and Indian Museum shows that they 
too were coins of the same type, having a very crude standing 
human figure on the obverse and the name of the king in very 
bold characters on the reverse. Jishnu is borrowing on the 
obverse a well known type of Toram&na where a similar human 
figure occurs on one side; this type was continued by other 
Hina kings of the South-east Punjab like—kula. This 
standing figure bears no resemblance to the figure of Mahasena 
occuring on the coins of Ujjayini; the latter could not have been 
its prototype. I think that Smith is right is ascribing Jishnu 
of the Punjab coins to a local Hina dynasty of the 6th 
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century. It is true that Yuan-Chwang states that the power of 
Mihirakula was confined to Kashmir, but that does not mean 
that other and later Hana rulers did not carve out principalities 
in the Punjab. The Harshacharita makes it quite clear that at 
the time of the death of Prabhakaravardhana, his two sons 
were engaged in fighting with a neighbouring Hana ruler, who 
must have been ruling in the south-east Punjab, and probably 
the Hina coins from the Hoshiarpur district published 
by Smith were issued by the rulers of this dynasty, as is 
suggested by their paleography. Apart from this Hina 
kingdom in the south-east Punjab, there were other Hina 
principalities ruling in the western Punjab, a large number of 
whose coins have been published by Cunningham in his 
Later Indo-Scythians. Bugo, Khing, Bharama, Parvaditya, 
rinarendra are some among the rulers of this dynasty. 


The coins of Jishnu of the Punjab and Jishnu of Malwa 
are so widely different in their fabric, metrology, palzography 
and types that they can hardly be regarded as the issues of 
one and the same ruler, following different regional patterns. 
(Cf Pl. I 13-14 and 15-16). No such ruler is known to have 
ruled over the Punjab and Malwa. Mr. Gupta suggests that 
he might well have been a successor of Yagodharman Vishnu- 
vardhana. The Bihar Kotra inscription of Naravarman! 
shows that the Aulikara family, to which Ya$odharman belong- 
ed, was a feudatory house in Malwa. The rise of Yasodhar- 
man was a temporary episode in its history and there is no 
reason to believe that he had a successor who continued to 
wield his father’s empire. We further have no definite evi- 
dence to show that this .empire included the Punjab. To 
conclude, the conclusion is almost irresistable that Jishnu of the 
Punjab coins is altogether different from the Jishnu of the 
Malwa coins. 


l. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI, p. 180-32. 


NUMISMATIC STUDIES IN MADHYA BHARATA! 


By Dr. H.V. TRIVEDI, ASSTT. DIRECTOR OF ARCHAEO- 
LOGY & CURATOR, INDORE MUSEUM. 


On the occasion of our meeting in the great metropolis of 
this State, it would be desirable to bestow a thought on the 
numismatic work done here so far and to indicate the scope 
for further researches in the field. The present note has this 
aim. My observations here, however, are limited to 
non-Islamic series of coins available in the State and its 
vicinity, and such coins, as were discovered outside Madhya 
Bharat but have a bearing on its history, are also occasionally 
referred to. 


PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


Sarangpur, Besnagar and Ujjain—all three in the State, 
are the most notable places for the finds of punch-marked 
coins. At Sarangpur and Besnagar Cunningham found nume- 
rous coins of this type, which he has described in his Reports.2 
While describing punch-marked coins found in excavations at 
Besnagar, D. R. Bhandarkar noticed a number of interesting 
symbols occurring on them® and his comparison of some of the 
symbols with the objects of use in the contemporary human 
life is noteworthy. Noticing the importance of some of the 
symbols, it is observed that one of these, which is considered 
auspicious, occurs on the Torana of the main stapa at Sanchi, 
on some Burmese coins and on seals found at Besnagar and 
Basarh, and that figures closely resembling them are also met 
with on the railings discovered at Sarnath.* 


At Ujjain, a number of punch-marked coins were found 
in excavations, and they are noticed in the Annual Reports of 
the former Gwalior State; their details are yet to be studied. 
At Kasrawad (Nimad dist.) a small hoard of silver and copper 
punch-marked coins was excavated ; their reverse symbols are 
noteworthy®. I have recently catalogued some two dozen 
pieces of this type, bearing four or five symbols on the obverse, 

but all showing the Ujjain symbol on the reverse, and have 


1. The original of this paper was contributed to the annual meeting of the 
Numismatic Society of India, at Gwalior, Madhya Bharat held on 30-12-1952, 


9. C.A.S.R., II, p. 288 ; X, 37. 

3, ASI. AR., 1913-14, pp. 210 pls. DXIV-LXV. 
4, A. S, I, A, R., 1980-94, p, 393. 

5. J.N.S.I., Vol. VIII, p. 106. - 
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published one of them, giving some idea of the type. 


Cunningham observed that copper punch-marked coins are 
much rarer than silver ones, and this observation was repeated 
by Mr. Allan. This remark, however, does not appear to be 
true of the Ujjain area, where copper punch-marked coins 
are so far found in large numbers. 


Several punch-marked coins have from time to time been 
added to the cabinets of the Museums in the State, by way of 
presents, treasure troves or excavated finds, but they are 
only noticed in brief in the Annual Reports, or are still 
unknown. An important find, the largest single hoard, 
consisting of 3,450 silver punch-marked coins was discovered 
in Barwani in Nemad, ccntaining all sorts of varieties and 
shapes, but nothing further is known about them.* It is 
somewhat strange that Mr. Walsh in his review of the Patraha 
(Purnea dist.) hoard of punch-marked coins, while making a 
comparative study of several such hoards available till 1941,5 
makes no mention of those found in the Ujjain region, though 
they form a different variety, as observed above. In the 
light of our advanced knowledge of the subject a critical 
examination of this big and important hoard is now desirable, 
which will enable us to determine their classification, denomi- 
nations, and relative chronology, besides giving us an idea of 
the commercial and other relations of places like Ujjain with 
other parts of the country, as observed by Dr. Bhandarker.® 
Incidently it may be mentioned here that the present writer’s 
attempt to compare some of the symbols on punch-marked 
pieces with those found on pottery from excavations at 
Kasrawad, Ujjain and other places in the State promises to 
yield interesting results. 


In his “Note on some minute silver punch-marked coins 
of the Raupya-Mashaka series,’ Dr. V. S. Agrawala has. 
recently drawn our attention to another type of punch-marked 
coins by studying their fabric, metaletc., and by drawing a 
distinction between the punching of symbols on the Taxila 

and the Ujjain types. The symbols on these pieces have 


l. J.N,SJI., Vol. XIII, p. 207. 
2. B.M.C.A.T., intro, p. xxvi. 


3. E.g. see Gwalior Archeological Reports (hereinafter abbreviated as 
GAR.), 28-4, p. 16; 28-9, p. 44; 32-8, p. 24 ; 36-7, p. 27 ; 88-9, p. 46 and 
39-40, P. 20. 

4. J.N.S.I., Vol. V, p. 172. [The coins are now in the National Museum, 
New Delhi. Some time back they were being studied by Dr. K. N. Puri. 
I hope he will publish them soon.  A.S.A.] 

bi J.N.S.I. Vol. IV, p. 61. 


6. ASL. A.R., 1914-16, p. 111 & 120. 
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been studied by Shri. P. L. Gupta.! Dr. Agrawala also 
collects some literary evidence in his study of these coins,- 
which is indeed worth noting.? With much eagerness we look 
forward to an account of the large lot of punch-marked coins 
purchased by Shri P. L. Gupta at Bhilsa and noticed briefly 
in ante, Vol. X, p. 80. 


COINS OF THE UJJAIN SERIES 


Cunningham and Prinsep were the pioneers to describe 
the local coins of Ujjain.? For long these coins were taken 
as forming the same series as of the Eran coins, buta 
distinction was pointed out by Mr. Allan on the ground of 
their fabric * Dr. (then Mr.) J. N. Banerjea has published a 
coin of this series,’ where he draws our attention to the 
necklace and drapery .of the human figure on his coin as 
resembling those seen at Bharhut, Bhilsa and other places, 
and shows that the deity with staff and kamandalu in hands is 
Siva. His classification of these under three main heads, 
viz. of the types of standing figure, animals and inscribed, 
is noteworthy. Dr. H. D. Sankalia published three specimens 
of a rare variety of Ujjain coins. He was followed by Mr. 
D. B. Diskalkar, who published some coins of the type which 
were found in excavations at Kasrawad, jointly with Dr. 
Altekar, and some others individually.’ 


Recently Mr. T. N. Ramchandran has published some 
interesting coins from Ujjain and has invited attention to some 
new types of coins. I have also published some coins? and 
have prepared a Catalogue of the Ujjain type of coins, which 
the late Mr. Advani collected during his tours in Malwa. The 
number of these coins is about eight hundred; and in view 

of this largest collection and also of the present advance of 
_our knowledge, it is desirable to present a fresh study of this 
series. . I propose to do so in the introduction to my Catalogue, 
the draft of which is being appreciated by veteran numismatists. 
The four classes in which it is proposed to classify the coins 
are given in Appendix A. 





i, J.N.S.I., Vol. XIII, pp. 168 ff. 

Ibid., p. 167. 

C. A.S.I., Vol. XIV, p. 188; J.A.S.B., VII, p. 1052, 
B.M C., A.L., intro, p. clxii, 

I.H.Q., Vol. X. p. 723. 

J.N S.I., Vol. II. p. 81. 

Ibid, Vol. VITI, p. 90 ; Vol. X, p. 38, 

lbid, Vol. XIII, p, 73. 

9. lbid. p. 206. 
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MALAVA COINS 


It is an established fact that coins of the Malava-gana 
are not found in Malwa proper, though one of the coins 
excavated at Besnagar is doubtfully taken to be so by D. R. 
Bhandarkar.! The present writer has recently separated some 
two dozen coins of this type from the coin cabinet of the late 
Mr. Advani, who informed him that they were all obta:ned in the 
Ujjain-Bhilsa region from which his cabinet is mostly built. 
But this number is too small to remove the generally. accepted 
belief, referred to above. It is not unlikely that they may be 
recent imports. 


COINS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 


Silver portrait coins of the Satavahana rulers are extremely 
rare, and the credit of giving two such coins out of the six 
known so far, goes to Madhya Bharat. One of them, issued by 
Gautamiputra Yajiasri, was published by D. R. Bhandarkar.? 
and. the other of Pulumavi, by me.? Both these were found 
at Bhilsa. More efforts to discover the coins of this type are 
likely to lead to more discoveries. Here it 1s worth noting 
that one of the coins of this type comes from the region of 
Tripuri.* Attention may also be drawn to the fact that of the 
two non-portrait silver coins of the house that are known so far, 
one was found at Ujjain.’ 


Dr. Altekar has for the first time drawn our attention to 
anew variety of the Malwa type of the Sátavahana coinage,* 
and following him, recently I published some others which were 
obtained in this region.” It may also be said here that I. have 
also noticed in some private collections stray coins of the house, 
which to me appear worth publishing. Of-particular interest 
. are the six pieces which I have very recently picked up from 
the coin cabinet of the college at Dewas, a district head-quarter 
in the State, all of the ‘Elephant. and Ujjain symbol” type, 
but all well preserved and having some peculiarities of. their 
own. They are being noticed in this number. under ‘News ‘and 
Notes. From the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni Malwa was 
under the sway of the Sdtavahana dynasty for a few decades, 
and our efforts.to search for more coins of the house are expected 
to' meet. with success. 


i. 4.8.1.4 R., 1914-15, p. 88. No. 13. 
2. Ibid, 1918-4, p. 213. 
8. J.N.S.L, Vol. XIV, p. 1. 
4, Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 126. 
5, Ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 111. 
6. Ibid, 1V, p. 26. 
7. ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 209. 
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How such an intensive study may also correct or modify. 
the hitherto accepted views may here be shown by drawing 
attention to Dr. Altekar’s casual but suggestive remark that very 
likely Bhagwanlal may have obtained his coins also from the 
Ujjain area.! But what is curious is that following Bhagwanlal, 
Rapson is also vague in assigning some of the coins of his Cata- 
logue to Western India. All such vague and incorrect notices can 
be rectified only by our renewed zeal, not only in collecting coins 
but also in noting their find-spots and the actual circumstances 
of obtaining them. 


COINS OF THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS. 


Reviewing the work on the coinage of the Western Kshatra- 
pas whose capital was Ujjain, we note that ample work was done | 
by scholars like Cunningham, Bhagwanlal and Rapson, but the 
material latterly discovered, not only at Ujjain and Sarangpur 
but also in Gujarat, Kathiawad and the neighbouring regions, 
deserves more intensive study, both from historical and numis- 
matic points of view. D. R. Bhandarkar in his exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Sarvania hoard has brought out new dates of the 
coins issued by these rulers, and later on such an attempt was 
also made by Mr. G. V. Acharya, while examining the hoards 
obtained at Sonpur, Vasoj and Junagarh.* I had the good fort- 
une of scrutinizing two collections of this type of coins —one 
from the Ujjain-Bhilsa area and the other from that of Amreli 
in Kathiawad, and I noticed some new dates which are other- 
wise unknown (see App. B). 


A silver coin of Chashtana as Mahalshatrapa has recently 
been published by me.? Besides showing some important varia- 
tions like the reverse arrangement of the Sun and the Crescent, it 
. &lso goes to suggest that this ruler himself, and not a Satavahana 
prince, as held so far, was the real originator of the 
six-arched Chaitya. But what is worth noting on this 
specimen is the absence of the name of the ruler in the Kharosh- 
thi legend, which indicates that the use of the script had begun 
dying out during his reign and not after its completion, as is 
generally believed. This specimen comes from Ujjain. 
Another coin, showing a similar arrangement of the Sun and the 
Crescent, but unlike it also showing the name in Kharoshthi, 
was also recently noticed ; the special interest of which lies in 
its metal, which is copper, silver-plated. 


1, Ibid, p.211, f. n. 8. 


2. Attention may be drawn here to a hoard of Kshatrapa coins found 
during the excavations at Sanchi and now preserved in the Sanchi Museum. They 
are described in the catalogue of the Museum but it has missed the attention of the 
scholars. i 


9. J. N, S. L, Vol. XIV. p. 20, 
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My results in a short attempt in scrutinising the silver coins 
of Rudrasena III (26 pieces) are shown in App. B. If this 
sort of treatment is extended to all the other hoards &nd collec- 
tions known so far, they are likely to suggest many more 
interesting problems. 


By comparing the features of Jivadaman on the different 
coins struck by him, Dr. Altekar has established that this prince 
must have ruled as Mahakshatrapa twice at an interval of at 
least 15 years.! In this respect it is also interesting to note 
that the specimen which the prince issued in his earlier age 
bears the sixteen-rayed Sun, whereas on the later ones it shows 
only eight rays.? 

Publishing a coin of Rudrasena (?), Prof. A.K. Narain 
maintains that the name of the founder of the second Kshatrapa 
house is to be taken as Rudrasena and not Rudrasirhha, as 
stated by Rapson; but it is difficult to agree with this writer 
in setting aside the hitherto accepted form of the name, and as 
the editor has remarked, the point whether the king's name 
was Rudrasena or Rudrasirhha can be decided only after a 
careful scrutiny of a large number of pieces. It is of course 
noteworthy that while dealing with the coins of this prince 
in the Sarvania hoard D.R. Bhandarkar also reads the name as 
Rudrasichha. Similarly, in view of the fact that not only the 
year 237 but also 238 has been noted on coins of this hoard, 
the Professor's suggestion that the former is the last known date 
of the ruler which is otherwise unknown, cannot be accepted. 


The lead, potin and copper coins of the W. Kshatrapas, 
which are abundantly obtained in the Ujjain-Bhilsa region as 
also in Gujarat and Kathiawad, offer interesting material for 
study with reference to their provenance, shape, size and 
weight ; and a cursory review of the published material will not 
be out of place here. It is shown in the following table : 


Period Metal Form Animal Withdate or Rapson, 





(Saka) shown without Plate — 
46-72 Copper Square Bull Without date X, 265-9, 
but with 
inscription 
70-175 Copper » No date XII, 326-7. 
131-33 Potin Round Elephant With date: ^ ,, 374-6. 
147-58 $ sg 2 XIII. 
After 158. ,, sees » No date » 462-3. 
280-04 Lead Square Bull With date XVII, 


889-90, 


I, J,N.S.L, Vol. I, p. 2 
2. B.M.C., AWR, pl. xt Nos. 288-91, 
3. J.N.S.L. , Vol. XII, p. 167. 
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- Taking this account with that of the copper coins .struck 
: by- Chashtana, his son Jayadaman, and the latter's son 
Rudradáman! it may be safely said that the non-silver currency 
of the house began from its earliest time and continued roughly 
up to the time when l$varadatta appeared on the stage; and, 
after a sudden stop of about 120 years we find an attempt to 
revive ‘the degenerated form of letters in the legend. Thus, 
in view of the varied type of this series of coins in the form 
of their metal, the kind of the animal appearing on them and 
the way of showing the date, we have probably to review the 
suggestion of Rapson, who states that the silver series was struck 
originally in Kathiawad and the potin series seems to have 
been peculiar to Malwa2. He says nothing about the copper 
and lead coins, most of which were collected by Bhagwanlal, 
whose coins also come very probably from Malwa, as we have 
seen above. Two copper coins were actually obtained from 
Ujjain is stated by him in the Bomb. Gaz., (I, i, p. 42.). But 
Rapson doubts the statement (Catalogue, p. 105, n. 1). 


Mr. J. N. Nanavati has recently published a copper coins, 
but he. presumes that the type was current in Kathiawad. I 
have also published a copper coin with facing bull*. Still 
another coin, similar to the one published by Mr. Nanavati, 
has recently come to my notice in the late Mr, Advani's collection 
which is mostly built from the coins from the Ujjain-Bhilsa 
region. These show that Rapson's doubt is baseless; and - it 
may also fairly be presumed that this coinage was equally 
current in this region also. Here we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that both Kathiawad and Ujjain formed part of the 
dominions of -the W. Kshatrapas and even copper coins have 
actually been noted as travelling from one of these regions to 
another, as is the case with about half a dozen local coins 
of Ujjain which were found by me in the above-mentioned 
collection, which hails from the Amreli region, This renders 
highly doubtful Rapson’s statement about the provenance of 
the. non-silver series of the W. Kshatrapa rulers, and some 
other -criterion will have to be devised for the study of the 
provenance of this extensive series. 


A comparison of the specimens published by Mr. 
Nanavati and myself shows an interesting point of variation, 
viz. the former contains a date which is not to be found ‘on the 
latter ; nor is it blurred. Thus we also note that some of the 
coins of this series were originally issued with dates, and some 

without them. Their shape and size also invite our 
B.M.C., A.W.K., Nos. 264 ff. 
Ibid., intro. 4 p p. clxix 


l. 
2; 
3. J.N $L, Vol, XIII, p. 204, 
4, lbid. p. 213. 
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attention, and in this respect, mention may be made of . the 
large number of specimens contained in a collection which 
I have recently examined. In that I noticed about 190 small 
pieces of the typo, both of copper and potin, and measuring 
between .2 and .4 inches, all circular and a few of oval 
shape. Some of these pieces bear the figure of a bull and 
others that of an elephant; and what is most noteworthy is 
that one shows an inscription of three letters in place of the 
Chaitya on the reverse. This large collection is expected to 
bring to light several new points in the realm of the Kshatrapa 
numismatics, when studied with the attention it deserves. 


NAGA COINS 


The coins of the Nagas, who were ruling at Padmavati or 
Padam-Pawaya in Madhya Bharat, are known to scholars 
for long, and have also reached our museums, but looking 
to the continually abundant finds of them, intensive studies of 
this coin type is needed. Cunningham found eight Naga -coins 
at Besnagar! and fourteen at Narwar.* He also notices 
two Naga coins of square form, bearing the figure of a wheel 
on one side. Some Naga coins, both of round and.square 
shape, were also obtained in excavations at Besnagar.® 


The most notable work in the field is that of Dr. Altekar, 
who shows conclusively that the ‘Datta’ rulers of -the Mathura 
~ geries were not the Naga rulers of Vidisà, as suggested by 
Dr. Jayaswal. While publishing some Naga coins, -he-has also 
shown that Bhavanaga is to be identified with the maternal 
grandfather of the Vakataka king Rudrasena I. As the legends 
on these coins are generally incomplete, his observations on the 
reverse devices on the coins will be most helpful to workers 
in the field? I have distinguished two types of legends 
appearing on the coins of Bhavanága and have published some 
other rare types. I have also brought out a few new names of 
Naga princes.® 

Vrishanága, as the name is found on a-com from Pawaya, 
is a new name and hence of interest'; and equally interesting 
is a coin with the inscription Padmavatz5 These two coins 
deserve publication. Similarly the mystery of the names Puth, 
Prabhu and Prabhakara can be solved only after a. careful 
scrutiny of a large number of coins, which are obtained at the 


C.A.S.1., Vol. X. p. 37. 
J.4.8.B., XXXIV, p 115. 
A.S.L., A.R., 1913-14 ; 1914-15. 
J.N.S.I., Vol. V. p. 111. 

Ibid, p. 21. 

Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 73 F. 

G.A.R., 1942-6, p. 48, 

Ibid, 1940-41, p. 55. s 
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place after rains every year, when the surface earth is washed 
off. Mention may be made here of the biggest hoard of 18,659 
Naga coins received as treasure trove from Kutwar, ancient 
Kantipuri, one of the capitals of the Nàgas;! when properly 
scrutinised, these coins may yield some new names and new 


types. 
GUPTAS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Coins of the Guptas have been rarely found in this region, 
and so far we have record of only two finds, one at Bamnala 
in Nimad and the other at Sehora in Guna. They are all of 
gold. The Bamnala hoard contains 21 specimens and the 
rulers represented are Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and 
Kuméaragupta I. The most interesting of all these pieces is an 
Archer type coin of Samudragupta with the legend Srivikrmas, 
which is known to be exclusively associated with Chandra- 
gupta Il; its occurrence on a coin of Samudragupta is 
therefore surprising. While publishing the hoard Mr. Diskalkar 
explains it by observing that an obverse die of Samudragupta’s 
coin was by mistake used along with the reverse die. of 
Chandragupta Il, early in his reign.? Since the words. Para- 
krama and Vikrama are so near in meaning, their use by the 
empire-builder Samudragupta may be quite intelligible; but as 
rightly observed by R.B. Shri Prayag Dayal, the full implica- 
tion of the association of this title can be understood only with 
the help of fresh material? 


The coins obtained from Sehora are the issues of Chandra- 
gupta II, of the type of £.4/.C., Pl. XV, No. 12.* They are 
preserved in the Archeological Museum, Gwalior. A gold 
coin of Chandragupta II of Horseman type was obtained at 
Nanoda in the Kukshi pargana of the former Dhar State 
and is now preserved in treasury at Dhar. As far as my 
information goes, the treasury at Dhar has also some Gupta coins 
of the Kacha type. Their details are not known. 


Some silver and copper coins of the Guptas were noticed 
by me in two of the collections that I examined recently. A. 
few of these have some peculiarities of their own, and I hope 
to publish them soon. Particularly noteworthy among them 
is a silver piece bearing the title Mahendraditya, which is attri- 
buted to Kumaragupta I, but the name of the king on it is to be 
read as Pakragupta (?). 

1. Ibid, 1927-28, p. 16. [An equally large hoard of Naga coins, found - 
in Jhansi district is lying unpublished in Lucknow State Museum for half a 
century. AS.A.]. 

2, e Vol, V, 136. 

3, Ibid, p.i 

4, G. A.R. 1924- 25, p. 17. 
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‘Dynasties like those of the Vakatakas and Nalas in the 
east and those like the Valabhis in the west had directly or 
indirectly some sway over the Ujjain-Bhilsa region, but it is 
unfortunate that no coins of these rulers have so far been found 
here. From epigraphic evidence we know that the Valabhi rulers 
have had their sway over & part of the present Mandasor 
district (Bhandarkar's list, Nos. 1346-7), and. it'is not impro- 
bable that we may find their coins in this region, if attempts 
are made. And if well preserved specimens can be available, 
we may hope to succeed in reading the so far mysterious legend 
on them, as hoped by Mr. V.V. Mirashi.! 


INDO-SASSANIAN COINS. 


The Indo-Sassanian or  Gadhiyà, coins, as they are 
generally known, had a long currency not only in Malwa but 
also in parts of Rajasthan and Gujarat, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji tried to separate them by pointing out that the former 
type shows on the reverse some letters such as Om, Srz or Sri 
Omkara in place of the fire-altar.? While publishing a piece 
with the legend S77 Omkara he suggests that coins of this 
type were probably issued by the temple authorities of 
Orhkare$vara at Mandhata in Nimad; and while publishing a 
second coin of the type, Dr. Altekar is inclined to hold this 
suggestion probable, but adds that there is so far no indisput- 
able evidence to show that the temples used to issue coins in the 
eleventh century, to which our coin may be ascribed.? To 
me, however, it appears that.they may be taken to be the 
issues of & king, who may have put the name of the deity on 
these coins for reverence, instead of his own. This I have 
shown in a note publishing ten coins of this type.* 


From the number of coins included in the last-mentioned 
note, it is also evident that the coins of this type are not rare, 
as it has been held so far. I have found these coins, in some 
. of the collections, which I examined these days. 30 silver- 
plated copper coins of this type were received in a treasure- 
trove*. A silver-plated coin has the legend V3 on it*. 


Another variety of this coin-type, bearing traces of human 
head and the legend Sridima, was found in the Pichhore 
parganag of the Bhilsa district? and a new variety which some- 
what resembles Adivaraha coins, was found at Bhat Pachlana 


. INS.L. Vol. VI, p. 18. 
J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XIL, p. 325. 
, J.N.S.L.,, Vol. XI, p. 58. 
Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 205. 

* G.A.R., 1938-39, p 83. 
6. Ibid, p. 43. 
7, A.S.I., A.R., 1918-14 P 255, 
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in the district of Ujjain!. Some hoards were also received 
from- places like Ghataoda (Dhar), Chanderi (Guna), Bardia 
(Mandasor) and Davatpura (Shajapur) ; and if studied on' the 
lines of. P. J. Chinmulgund, G. P. Taylor and J. M. Unwala, 
they are sure- to yield some important results. 


Bhagwanlal has also shown that the Malwa types of speci- 
mens bear on one side the figure of a well-executed horse and 
some-objects under its hoofs. Mr. Diskalkar too has published 
some Gadhiya coins of the horseman reverse type,? but his 
theory of ascribing them to Govinda III of the Raàshtraküta 
house is not quite convincing. This is shown by the editor 
while publishing the note in the Journal?. 


COINS OF MEDIZVAL DYNASTIES. 


In the field of studies of the coins of the dynasties that 
held parts of Madhya Bharata in the medieval times, we have 
to make a. few interesting remarks, in addition to what we find 
in standard works on the subject. A coin Wm by Mr. Ajit 
Ghosh at Gwalior was attributed by K. N. Dikshit to Vira- 
sithha of the Kachchhapaghata dynasty of Marwar.* Coins 

of the later Rajput kings of the place, viz. the Yajvapalas 

were first published by Cunningham? and then by R.D. 

Banerji? and later on by Shri Prayag Dayal. T Excepting those 
mentioned last, they were. all obtained .in the territories. of 
the former Gwalior State. Mr. V. V. Mirashi's attribution of 
a coin to the king Virasena of the Narwar house and thus 
showing that Smith was wrong in assigning it to Virasimharama 
is worth noting.? It shows, as the Mahamahopadhyaya has 
himself remarked in his Presidential address of the Numismatic 
Society of India, how such re-examination of old coins already 
published. can be fruitful, A careful re-examination by veteran 
scholars is sure.to be fruitful, if the coins not only published 
but- also existing in our museums are studied and re-studied, 
eg. those of-the-Chedi rulers, of the Yajvapalas, Kachchhapa- 
ghatas; Harsha, and also of the South Indian dynasties of. the 
medieval times. A number of these are. mentioned in’ the 
Annual Reports!of the Archeological Department of the former 
Gwalior State, obtained .either as presents, or purchased or 
got as treasure troves; but they are all without any record 


G A.R., 1927-18, p. 97 d: 

JN. S.L, Vol. VIM, p 66-70. i - 
Ibid, p. 10. i 
N.S. No. XLVI, 383. 

Coins of Medieval India, p. 92-3. 

N-S., No. XXXIII, art. 20:1. 

Ibid, "No XL, art. 268. 

LH.Q., Vol. XVIII, p. 71, 

JN. $., Vol, VIII, p. 121. 
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of their details and mostly without illustrations to enable us 
to compare them.! 


While describing the seven silver coins of Krishnaraj ja, 
which were found in excavations at Besnagar, D.R. Bhandarkar 
has shown that they should be ascribed to the ruler of that 
name who belonged to the Kalachuri house and not to his 
namesake of the Rashtrakita house, as taken by Cunningham; 
and in view of his observations that the Kalachuris were & 
paramount power ruling over Malwa, Gujarat and other 
surrounding parts, it is possible to discover more coins of the 
rulers of this house in the southern parts of the State. 


In the Dewas collection are two gold . coins, (one Dramma 
and the other a quarter Dramma) of Prithvideva and one 
Dramma of debased gold struck by -Jajalladeva. The gold 
piece of the former ruler clearly shows the figure of a 
lion springing on an elephant, and as such, it is in a way 
helpful to throw light on the much disputed problem of the 
reverse device of the coin-type, the question being recently 
raised by Mr. B. N. Nath.? Information has just been 
received that a gold coin of Gatigeyadeva was obtained at 
Mandu by a resident of Dharampuri DOR in waose posses- 
sion it is. l 


It is somewhat surprising that with all our efforts we could 
discover only one coin of the Paramära dynasty which held 
sway over Malwa for not less than three centuries. It was 
struck by Udayaditya.? I feel that some of the gold pieces 
dubbed as Puilis and Mohars through ignorance, may. be the 
issues of some of the princes of the medieval times We have 
a number of such pieces in old respectable houses, and also in 
the treasuries of the former States now integrated with 
Madhya Bharat, and our attempts to examine their real nature 
may yield valuable results. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


- "This is, in short, a review of the numismatic work done 
so far with respect to the pre-Islamic coinage of the State of 
Madhya Bharat, and there I have also shown the great poten- 
tiality of this region in yielding more coins of various and 
different. types and the. vast scope for studying them, parti- 
cularly in view of the advanced state of our knowledge. 
Pawaya, Bhilsà, Sdrangpur, Maheshwar.and Ujjain, to mention 
some of the places of this region, are veritable mines of 

ancient coins, and the last, being not only a sacred place but 


1. G.A.R., 1928-29, p. 43; 1932-33, p. 11; 1935-86, p. 16 etc. 
2. J.N.S.L, Vol. XIII. p. 1 199, 
3. N.S. No, XXXIII, art, 203, 
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also & thriving commercial centre, may give us such coins as 
may throw light on the obscure history of itself as also of 
the surrounding region. A number of dynasties were for some 
time powerful here, e.g. the Nala, the Vakataka, the Valabhi, 
the Kalachuri and the like; and we have still to find out the 
details of and place for kings like Ramagupta, Jishnu, Ajadatta 
and others, whose coins have been published in our Journal. 
To achieve this all, more vigorous efforts not only in collecting 
coins but also in examining and publishing them are necessary ; 
and here I may repeat the statement of Prof. V.V. Mirashi, 
who hopes that “before long we shall have inscriptions or (and) 
coins of the Gardabhillas, Yavanas, Turushkas and Murundas, 
if not of the Hünas also from Central India.”' Let us 
achieve our Hl Dorado. As for me, I am indebted to the 
Government of Madhya Bharat for giving me facilities for 
my work, and we hope to achieve our object under the guidance 
of the veteran numismatists assembled here to-day. 


APPENDIX A. 
PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION OF THE UJJAYINI COINS: 


A: Symbolic types; 

B: Animal types; 

C: Human being and deity types ; 

D; Inscribed types. 

This is not the place to show how Mr. Allan's system can 
be improved upon. However, by way of the sample of the 


above classification, three hoards of coins will be found in the 
exhibition arranged here. 


APPENDIX B. 


DETAILS OF THE EXAMINATION OF COINS OF RUDRA- 
SENA IN THE SHIVPURI COLLECTION : 


Total number of coins examined ja m 26. 


OBVERSE 
Dates shown : 


Totally lost on 11 pieces; some having indistinct traces. 
On 5 pieces the dates are incomplete and blurred ; on 6 mere 
traces or parts out of the flan ; on the rest four the dates are: 
267,- —6, 299 and 294 (or 296, the unit figure being not clearly 
visible, The last-mentioned date was found on two pieces. 


l. J.N.S I., Vol. XIII, P. 121, 
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Representation of the eye in the portrait : 


On five pieces, figure 7 of B.M.C. A.K, p. clxx. 

On fourteen pieces like figure 8 of ibid. ; 

On three pieces, without the slanting line below the ball 
(as in figure 8 of ibid) ; 

On two pieces, a line below the dot-like ball. 


REVERSE 


The form of the Chaitya: Well executed on 20 pieces; badly 


‘and unproportionately executed on 2, 
~ and almost like a triangle on 4. 


The wavy line: Almost straight on one piece, pointed 


by three dots on one, and has 
assumed the form of a crescent on 
one, 


The crescent. (showing the degenerated form & changed place): 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


On six pieces both of equal length & equidistant ; . 
On eight pieces one bigger than the other ; 

On three, mere dots ; 

On four, form rather vertical than horizontal ; 

On one, both the crescents are mixed with one end ; 
On one, vertically placed at IX of the Chaitya ; 

On two, the crescent to the 1, is missing ; 

On one, in the right place and properly executed. 


AN UNKNOWN MINT OF AURANGZEB— 
ISLAMNAGAR. 


By C. R. SINGHAL, BOMBAY. 


`A rupee of Aurangzeb bearing this mint was first noticed 
by Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, vide Annual Report of the 
Archeological Department of Hyderabad for the year 1930-31 
At page 49 he says, “Two silver coins of Aurangzeb deserve 
special mention, One of them issued from Islamnagar, a place 
not identified as yet, adds a new name to the list of Mughal 
mints.” 


The rubbing of this coin was kindly. supplied to me by my 
friend Khwaja Saheb. The mint name Islamnagar is very 
clearly inscribed at the bottom of the reverse, but unfortunately 
the date on this coin ‘cannot be read. 


Sometime back, my ‘friend Sri S. M. Shukla, who is an 
ardent collector of coins, brought a silver coin of Aurangzeb for 
my inspection. This coin, which is of normal weight and 
- Size, bears the date 1078-12 A.H. (1667 A.D.) and the mint 
Islamnagar. So far as our knowledge goes, we have heard the 
names of Islamabad and Islam Bandar mints of Aurangzeb, but 
we are not aware of any mint by the name of Islamnagar. The 
lists of the Mughal Mint-Towns compiled by the eminent 
numismatists like Messrs. Whitehead and Taylor do not make 
any mention of this mint and the catalogues of Mughal coins 
issued by the various museums in India and abroad do not 
describe a single specimen with the mint Islamnagar. 


Now the question arises as to where to locate this mint ? 
When we look up the Imperial Gazetteer, we find the name of 
Islamnagar, a small town in the Bisauli tahsil of Budaun 
district in U. P. Thisis an ordinary town and cannot be the 
birth place of our coin. When the Bombay Gaaetteer, which 
contains the History of Gujarat, was consulted, the name of 
Islamnagar was found and this place has been identified with 
Navanagar in Saurashtra. On page 283 of this book, the 
following account is recorded :— 


«In A.D. 1612 Jasvantsingh received orders to march to 
the Dakhan and join prince Muazzam against Shivaji, the 
Maratha leader; and Kutb-ud-din, governor of Sorath, was 
directed to act for him in his absence. In this year Mahabat 
Khan was appointed thirty-third viceroy of Gujarat, and 
Sardar Khan, the governor of Broach, was sent to Idar to 
suppress disturbances. About A.D. 1664 Ranmalji or Satar- 
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sala Jam of Navanagar died, leaving by a Rahthod mother a 
child named Lakha, whom the late chief's brother Raisinghji 
with the aid of the Rav of Kachh and other Jadejas, set aside 
and himself mounted the throne. .Malik Isa, a servant of the 
family, took Lakha to Ahmedabad and invoked the aid of the 
viceroy. Kutb-ud-dia marching on Navanagar, defeated and 
slew Raisingh, took possession of. Navanagar, and annexed the 
territory, changing the name of the city into Islàmnagar." 
On page 285 it is stated :—"'In A.D. 1673 through the 
intercession of the viceroy, Jam Tamachi, the son of Raisingh, 
on condition of serving the viceroy and.of keeping order was 
restored to Nevanagar, and twenty-five. villages were granted 
to .certain dependent Jadeja Rajputs. So long as the emperor 
Aurangzib lived, the city of Navanagar (Islimnagar) remained 
in the hands of a Musalman noble, the Jam residing at Khambha- 
lia, a town about thirty miles south-west. of the head-quarters of 
the state. In A.D. 1707, on Aurangzib’s death, the Jam was 
allowed to return to Navanagar where he built a strong fort,” 


The former incident took place in the year 1664 A.D. 
and our coin was struck at this mint in the year 1667 A.D. 
ie. three years later. It bears the usual legend of Aurangzeb. 


Obverse Reverse 
» pile ample 
f «VÀ tnigse 
v» 040r 
sla urge Kiu 
ye seu | wy 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


COINS IN THE DEWAS COLLEGE MUSEUM. 


Recently coins in the Dewas State Treasury were trans- 
ferred to the Government L.T: College, Dewas. Prin, Shaligram 
Chaturvedi of that College got the ancient ones of the 
coins of this collection examined by Dr. H.V. Trivedi. The 
latter reports that among the notable coins of the collection 
may be mentioned one Dramma of Jajalladeva, one Dramma 
and quarter-Dramma of Prithvideva, one Padmatanka of 
Yàdava king Ramadeva, two small Vijayanagar coins, six 
south Indian fanams, six Satavahana coins and one ancient 
coin unidentifiable. 


The six Satavahana coins are all in potin and belong to 
the type seen in Chanda and Tarhala hoards with Elephant on 
one side and the Ujjayini symbol on the other. Among these, 
two coins are of Pulumàvi, two of Satakarni, (probably 
Satakarni III), one of Yajfiasri Satakarni and one of Kumbha 
Satakarni. One of the coins seems to show the clear traces 
of the rider on the elephant, whose existence has been doubted 
by Prof. Mirashi and affirmed by Messrs Hoernle, Smith and 
Rapson. As the photograph is too faint to show the rider, 
the coin is not reproduced. 


The findspot of the Satavahana coins is not known; if 
it was in the vicinity of Dewas, it will be an additional evidence 
to the existence of the Satavahana rule in Malwa. 


The collection contains another coin (py. |. 7) which differs 
in type and metal from all those mentioned above. It is 
of copper and round in shape, with a diameter of -6”, but it 
has a pointed protrusion on one side. It weighs 106:5 grains, 
being a dumpy piece. On the obverse it shows an animal; 
its trunk shows that it may be an elephant, but its feet and hump 
suggest that it may be a bull. On its reverse side the symbols 
cannot be made out, being obliterated. It may possibly 
be the Ujjain symbol with a tree with large leaves, or in a 
border of dots, the taurine symbol with a tree with large 
leaves, or in a border of dots, the taurine symbol in the 
centre, with some indistinct symbols around. No copper coin 
of the present type is known to have been struck by any of 
the princes of the Sàatavühana house, and as it is uninscribed, 
its definite attribution remains uncertain. It is to be hoped 
that its publication may bring more comments on it. 
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A NEW HOARD OF PUNCH-MARKED' COINS. 


Mr. M.M. Nagar reports the discovery of a big hoard 
of thin punch-marked silver coins at Aurhiyàr in Ghazipur 
district of U.P. From this hoard the Lucknow Museum 
has purchased 329 coins, Patna Museum a hundred coins and 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras, 12 coins. In weight, size 
and symbols, these coins Lear striking resemblance to the 
punch-marked coins published by me in Ante, Vol IX, 
p. 1. Through the courtesy of Mr. Shere, the Curator, Patna 
Museum, I was able to examine ten of these coins and they 
showed the following symbols,--Sun, Six-armed Symbol, 
Taurine, Taurine surrounded by dots, Branch, Three Branches, 
Three homo-figures, Bull, Elephant, Hare, Fish and Circle 
between Taurines. In some cases the Sun and the Six-armed 
symbols are repeated on the obverse. It is hoped that a 
detailed paper on these coins- will be soon published in this 
Journal. 


COINS OF RAVANA. 


Mr. S.C. Kala reports the discovery of the coins in the 
Yaudheya series bearing clearly the name of Ravana. This 
is quite an interesting name so far unknown in connection with 
the Yaudheya republics. A paper on these coins will be ‘soon 
published. 


COINS IN KAUSAMBI EXCAVATIONS. 


The examination of the hoards of copper coins found in 
the Kaus$ambi excavations has been now completed. It is 
expected to throw quite an interesting light on the coinage of 
the place. A paper on the subject will soon appear in this 
Journal. 


PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE OF THE 
BAYANA HOARD OF GUPTA COINS. 


More than 300 pages of the above catalogue have been 
printed now (June 1953), and it is hoped that the book, which 
is being published under the gracious patronage of the Maharaja 
of Bharatpur, will be out in three months time. The book 
contains an introduction of 159 pages and the text will cover 
about 325 pages. There are 47 plates, 31 of the coins in the 
Bayana hoard, one of the representative gold Gupta coins not 
represented in the hoard, five of the legends and 10 of the 
costumes on coins. The symbol on each coin is illustrated 
in the Catalogue along with its description, 


* 
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. THE CORPUS OF THE COINAGE OF THE ` 
GUPTA .DYNASTY. 


This book has gone to the press and is being composed. 
It is expected to cover 350 pages and will have 20 plates of 
coins, nine of legends and one of symbols. The plates have 
been printed. The book will be published d the Numismatic 
Society of India. ' | 


TWENTY-DRACHM COMMEMORATIVE COINS OF AMYNTAS. 


Mr. A.D.H. Bivar has recently. published some rare coins 
of Amyntas in Numismatic Circular, May 1953, to which my 
attention was drawn by Shri Awadh Kishore Narain, now in 


Londen. Apparently these coins weigh 20 drachms or 600 grains. ] 


and are of the same size as that of the 20 stater piece of 
Eucratides. On the obverse there is the helmeted bust of the 
king to right with no legend. On the reverse we have a high- 
backed throne with either Zeus Nikephoros or Demeter seated 
on it. The legend is BAXIAEQS NIKHTOROS AMYNTOY. The 
coins which are 5 in number, are in the Kabul Museum and we 
hope to publish them in the next number. 


. ERRATA FOR Dm. Strcar’s Papers IN VOL, XIV. 
Page & line. Incorrect Correct 


P.83,1. 15 ^ “were not" >  ' “was not” 
P.129,1.3 “575 Gaura-sarshapas" ‘576 Gaura-sarshapas” 
_ P. 132, Il. 6-7 “16 Panas or 4 Kakinis “16 Panas of 4Kakinis” 


or 80 cowrie-shells” or.80 cowrie-shells 
each" 
P: 134, ] 86 “a Pana day" tig Pana a day” 


P. 136,1. 41 "Panes" -~ , "Panas Yājñavalkya 
ZEE MM - ' (1365) prescribes 

. respectively 270, 540 
and 1080 Panas. " 


P. 137,1. 4 elwesH 200 and .  *between 500 and 1000. 
l 1000 Panas” Panas" 


Sm 


OBITUARIES. 


E.H.C. WarsH, I.C.S. (Retired). 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Mr. 
E.H.C. Walsh, I.C.S. (retired), which took place in Britain 
towards the end of. 1952. Mr. Walsh belonged to that 
batch of distinguished I.C.S. officers, who devoted their 
spare time to the study of Indian History and Culture. Most 
of his service was in Bihar, where he retired as a Judge of 
the High Court. 


Numismatics was the special subject of Mr. Walsh and 
he joined our Society in 1920 and was its member till his death. 
As he served in Bihar, naturally his  numismatic interest 
centred round Eastern India. His earliest paper was on the 
coinage of Nepal, which was published as early as 1908 in the 
Journal of the Royal  Asiatie Society. Ten years later he 
published a paper on a hoard of Puri Kushana coins m Vol. I 
of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. But 
his main interest soon centred round the Punch-marked coins, 
in the study and interpretation of which he soon became a 
recognised expert. In 1919 he published in Vol. V of 
J.B.0.R.S. two important papers on the two hoards of Punch- 
marked coins found at Golakhpur in the city of Patna and at 
Gorho Ghat in Bhagalpur district, where he advocated the 
view that the symbols on the Punch-marked coins occur in 
certain constant and regular groups on the obverse and though 
other varying symbols were added to this constant group, the 
above regular combinations prove that these marks were not 
added haphazardly by shroffs and moneyers and that the coins 
constitute a regular coinage. This view had been earlier advo- 
cated by Mr. Spooner, but Mr. Walsh helped in establishing it. 


Mr. Walsh was recognised now as an expert in the 
Punch-marked currency and the U. P. Government sent to him 
for examination the coins of the two hoards found in U.P , one 
at Paila and the other at some unknown place. A study of these 
hoards by Walsh was published in Vols. II & Ill of this Journal. 
The Archaeological Department sent to him for study the 
two hoards ‘of punch-marked coins found at Taxila in 1912 
and 1924 and published the results of his studies in a Memoir. 
Mr. Walsh’s article on a comparative study of the Patraha 
(Purnea: Hoard of the Punch-marked coins contains his 
mature views on the complex problem of this curious currency. 
Mr. Walsh's writings will long remain indispensable to the 
students of Punch-marked coins. 
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The Society offers its sincere condolences to the members 
of the bereaved family. May the soul of the distinguished 
scholar rest in peace. 


N. R. ADVANI, B. Sc. (HONS), 


The news of the death of Mr. N. R. Advani, which took 
place at Indore on the 10th of May 1953, can hardly be be- 
lieved by those members of our Society, who saw his sturdy 
and impressive personality at Gwalior during the last session 
of the Annual Meeting of the Society. He impressed all the 
members assembled. at Indore by his unlimited enthusiasm for 
numismatics and they saw its concrete proof in the rich and 
varied collection of his coins, which was exhibited there in 
the Iistorical Exhibition, The collection of* Mr. Advani 
contains a very large number of rare coins, which have thrown 
a lot of new light on ancient Indian history. Some of these 
coins have been published in the Journal and others will see the 
light’ of the day in the near future. His Ujjayini coins consti- 
tute a very ‘rich and unique collection, which has been catalo- 
gued by Dr. H.V. Trivedi. It is to be hoped that this Catalogue 
wil be soon ‘published. | Among other rare and unique coins 
of his collection may be mentioned the unique silver portrait 
coin of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, the coins of Ramagupta, 
Jishnu and Jethapur and silver ma@shakas. How an enthusiastic 
private collector can render substantial help to the cause of 
history ts well'illustrated by this collection. lt is to be hoped 
that some public institution will aquire the collection and keep 
it intact. 


Mr. Advani was born in 1903 in Sindh. After soaapletns 
his education in India, he. joined Edinburgh University for 
higher studies in Forestry and stood First in the examination 
for Indian and Colonial Forest Service. He received practical 
training in Forestry in France, Germany, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland, and in several provinces of India. 
He was, however, unable to find admission into the Indian 
Forest Service owing to his political activities while in 
England. He joined Indore Forest Service in 1930 and at 
the time of his premature death, he was the Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madhyabharat. He was an expertin his line and 
his work elicitated the admiration of all competent judges. 


... "The Society offers its sincere condolences to Mrs. Advani 
and the members of her family. May the soul of the departed 
gentleman rest in peace. : 


ELS 


TWO MORE COINS FROM KONDAPUR 
Bv Pror, V. V. MIRASHI, NAGPUR 


[ PI. Vi. (7-5 ] 


I have published in this Journal several ancient coins 
from the Hyderabad State. Recently I received rubbings 
and photographs of two more coins from the cabinet of 
the Hyderabad State Museum. Mr. K. M. Ahmad, who 
has obliged me with them, informs me that they were found in 
the excavations at Kondapur in the Medak District of the | 
Hyderabad State, I publish them here with his kind permission. 


1. Com OF MAHASENRPATI AKA MANA. 


This coin is of the Saka king Mana, several of whose 
coins found at Kondapur and ‘Maski have been published in 
this Journal. The present coin -is exactly of the same size 
and type as the lead coin.published in this J our nal, Vol. XII, 
pp. 90 ff. (Plate VIII, No. 6). , The latter coin was in a 
broken state. Its pieces, though joined together, did not 
give the legend completely. The present coin, on the other 
hand, isin a good state of preservation. It has, therefore, 
helped me to revise my former reading of the legend and its 
interpretation in one important respect. I describe the 
coin below :— 

"^ Metal: lead. Weight: 666 grs. Shape: roundish. 
Size: 1.7” in diameter. ` : 

The obverse shows a big svastika in the centre with the 
legend running round along the edge. The reverse shows the 
thunderbolt and an arrow pointing downwards, as on several 
other coins of this king found at Kondapur.! They are 
surrounded by a circle of beads round the edge. I read the 
legend as follows :— 

M ahasenapatisa Bharada ja-putasa Saga-Mana-Chutu-kulasa 

Pl. VI, 1 (Photograph) 
PI. VI. 2 (Ink-Impression) | 


The: letters are beautifully formed &nd are quite clear, so 
that there is now no uncertainty in the reading anywhere. 
The chardcters are of the early Brahmi alphabet. The medial 
vowels are clearly marked. As regards individual letters, we 
may note that b.and'r have no curve at the lower end; d 


1, J,M.S.I. Vol. XII, P1. VIII. Nos. 1-6, 8-9, 


EI 


) 
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faces left, but its upper and' lower enda are turned to the 
right ; n has not developed a curve, nor is its lower horizontal 
Stroke bent ; .p.Shows a slight notch'on the left, and the right 
‘limb of l is shortened and does- not curve to the left. The 
characters are thus slightly earlier-than those of the Nasik 
inscription of i$varasena and may. therefore be referred to 
about the first quarter of the third century A. D. The language 
is Prakrit. The legend means—‘(This coin) is of the Maha- 


-sendapatt- Saka Mana, the son of Bharadvaja, who is of the 


-Chutu family’. 


It will be noticed that the. legend given above is identical 
-with that of coin No. 6-of Saka Māna published before (Vol. 
XII, pp. 90 ff.) except in one ‘important respect, viz, the 
-epithet Bharadaja-putasa instead of the previous fadajiputasa.. 
.As stated before, the previous coin was in a broken condition. 
The letter bha was, therefore, lost. It did not also appear 
on most of the other coins published along with coin No. 6. _ 
On some-few coins where it appeared, it looked more like ta. 
‘than like bha. One of the coins showed a curve on ja. So 
the ehithet was read as Radaji-putasa and was taken to be a 
metronymic, ‘The present coin, which is in a much better 
state of preservation, leaves no room for doubt that the correct 
reading nere is Bharadaja-putasa, meaning ‘of the -son of 


"Bharadvaja'. It is therefore a patronymic, not a metronymic, 
of the Saka king Màna.! 


The name Bharadvaja of the Šaka king's father is interes- 


‘ting. We had till now such names as Agnivarman, Indragnidatta 


etc, derived from the names of Vedic gods, borne by persons 
of the Saka race, but this is perhaps the first time that we come 
across the name of a sage like Bharadvaja, borne-by a Saka. 


As stated before, the coins of Mana found at Kondapur 
. differ from. those discovered at other places.* . The former 
describe the Saka Mana as Mahasenapatt, while the latter 
give him the title of Rajan. It is not unlikely that the "former 
coins were issued in an earlier period, when he had either not 
proclaimed his independence, or, if he had done so, had not 
discarded his previous military title Mahasenapati.. We have 
an analogous instance in the . Saka king Sridharavarman who 


-1, In view of the certain reading of this coin, we must read ALTTAIAA 


in place of. aTTATT a in the legends of c coins Nos. 1-7 and 9 on p. 90 of Vol. 
XII, above. : 


[The medial 2 mütrü ever ja is not easy to put. On one coin of this ruler 


‘the 4 mdtra over ja is clear, as observed by Prof. Mirashi- I am.not therefore: 


inclined to exclude the possibility of the correct reading being Bharadajiputasa, 
giving us the metronymic of the king. If we take Bharadaja as the father's 


name; it is somewhat ‘strange that he should have been. given no regal or 
military or feudatory title. A.S.A.] 


2. Ind, Hist, Quart., Vol XXII, p. 35, 
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ruled in’ Central: India. In his earlier Kanakher& inscriptiont 
he does not assume a higher | title than .. Mahadandanayaka, 
though he dates the record in his own régnal year -13.- Fourteen 
years later in his Eran pillar inscription’, dated in the regnal 
year 27, he is found to have assumed the titles Rajan and 
Mahakshatrapa indicative -of complete independence. In two 
other respects also these Kondapur coins differ from those found 
elsewhere. They mention his family as Chutu-kula which is 
shortened to-Chujuka in one case ‘(see - -above, Vol. XII, PI. 
VIII, coin 8). On the other coins. he mentions in stead the 
epithet Mahasa (Sanskrit, Mahisha) derived from the country 
under his rule. He seems to.have becomé well known as the 
king of the Mahishas. See his description’ in the Puranas?: — 


7C WERHIUSWSIS aami agafà: i 

Again, the Kondapur coins- do not generally show any influence 
of the Satavahana coinage. They are of' the svastika. and: 
thunderbolt-arrow type. The other coins are closely imitated. 
from the coins of the Satavahanas. They have the figure 
of. an elephant with the: trunk-raised on the obverse and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse.* The svastika is not completely 
discarded, but appears in a very small size on both the sides. 

. These other -coins seem, therefore, to . have been issued. much 
later, after Mana had incorporated a 'considerable porum of 
the Satavahana dominion into his own kingdom. 


2. COIN OF A TALAVARA. 


The second coin from Kondapur is equally interesting and 
important. ‘It has on the obverse the figure of a horse facing . 
left with a symbol resembling the double Brahmi letter ya 
in the field above and the legend running along the edge, and 
on the reverse a three-arched hill with a wavy line representing 
a river below, inside a double rectangular--border. In the 
upper arch appears a symbol like. the Brahmi ma, cut by a 
horizantal stroke. Its metal, weight and size are given below:- 


, Metal: lead. Weight: 126 grs. Shape: roundish. Size: we | 


LI read the legend as. follows : — 


* [Sa ]ha-Tala|varasa | 
The first and the last three aksharas are only partially 
preserved, being cut by the edge of the coin. Their reading 
is probable, though - not quite certain. The remnant of the 


l. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI pp. 230-ff. 
2. This is under publication in C. I. I., Vol. IV. 


-8, Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p 51, ‘The hemistich pocur Hag in’ 
the Puranas requires emendation. 


4. Ind. Hist. Quart, Vol. XXII, p. 35. 


~ 
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first akshara shows that it is likely to be sa rather than ma, 
so that the legend is probably Saha-Talavarasa (Sanskrit, Sisha- 
Talavarasya), not i asa (Sanskrit, Mahatalavarasga). 

PI. VI. 3 (Photo) 

PI. VI. 4 (Ink-impression) 


The characters .are of the Brahmi alphabet. Ás most of 
the letters appear only partially on this coin, they afford no 
> clear indication of its age; but the form of ra with the lower 
end curved to the left shows that this coin is of a slightly. 
later age than the previous coin of Saka Mana. It may be 
referred to the third quarter of the third century A. D. The 
language is Prakrit. The legend appears to mean ‘This coin 
is.of the Talavara Sirhha'. As the legend has not been preserved 
in full, it is not possible to be certain about its exact meaning. 

Another. coin of this very type, but rectangular in | shape, 
was found at Panigiri and has been described by me in this 
Journal (Vol. VIII, pp, 109 ff, Pl. VII, No. 4). The rubbing 
which was then kindly supplied by: Mr. K. M. Ahmad was 
"not quite clear, and the legend was'indistinct. Only the last 
three aksharas could be read with some diffidence. I read 
them as vakasa. The middle akshara had only the lower part 
visible on the coin. It was supposed to be ta and the legend 
taken to be a part of Sevakasa in view of the close resemblance 
of that coin to the horse-type coin of a Sebaka king. On 
re-examining a fresh photograph of that coin, kindly supplied 
by Mr. K. M. Ahmed, I find that the legend must be read as 
varasa; There are three aksharas preceding varasa, the first . 
of which is undoubtedly fa. The other two are: not clear.. 
"So the legend’on that coin also is probably ha-Talavarasa. 
(See photograph of the coin reproduced here, PI. VI. 5). 
Both these coins were evidently issued by the same Falavara 
. whose name I tentatively take to be Simha, 


From the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions? we know of some 
Talavaras who had matrimonial relations with the Ikshvaku : 
kings of the Andhra country. The Tolavara was, like the 
Mahadagdanagaka, a high royal officer or a feudatory chief. 
Like the Maharathis of the Deccan, the Zalavaras also probably 
wielded considerable political power and in some cases may 
have been allowed to strike coins in their own names. 

The present coin is similar to the coins of the later Sebaka 
kings. I have published in this Journal ‘a lead coin of the 
Sebaka king [Pra]kafasiva which is of the same type as the 
present coin.® It has on the obverse the figure of a horse 


t 


1. The aksharas hatala are quite clear in an inked rubbing of this coin š 
which I have recently received from Mr. Ahmed. 
2, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 17, 18 etc. 

3. Above, Vol. VIII, p. 109, Pl, VII, No. 4. 
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facing left with the Brahmi yya in the field above and the 
legend running round the edge as on the present coin. The 
only difference is that it has a wheel in front of the horse 
which does not figure on the present coin. Its obverse shows a 
single big arch with a wavy line below,. the whole being 
‘enclosed in a double rectangular border. There are thus 
slight differences in the designs of the two coins, but their 
general resemblance is beyond question. We know that horse- 
type coins were struck by Yajüa Satakarni. . They seem to be 
the prototype of the coins of both the Sebakas and the Tala- 
varas who flourished in’ the Deccan after the downfall of 
the Satavahanas. l 


, COINS OF. SIVALA MAHISHA. 
. By Pror, V. V. MIRASHI, NAGPUR. 
(PI. VI. 6—7) 


This coin is from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmuz Kaus of 


"Hyderabad, whose'splendid collection,of old coins has rescued. 


from oblivion several ancient Indian kings. I publish-it here 
with his kind permission. Its provenance is not known, but 
it must have been found OEN RETE in s Hyderabad State. 
[ give its description below. 


Metal : Lead. Weight : 154.grs, Shape :. roundish. 


Size : *85" in diameter. 


It has the figure of ‘a large crescent in the centre with 
the legend running round along the edge on the obverse, and a 
hill of six ‘arches with a pellet in each arch, surmounted by a 


crescent, the whole being enclosed within a double rectan-. 


gular border on the reverse. I read the- legend as Stvalasa 
Maha-. There is an akshara'partially visible before s? which 
appears to be ka.. It is noteworthy that the right limb of / 
curves over to the left. - Its form shows that this coin. is of a 
later age than the two preceding ones. The Chaitya or hill of 
six arches .surmounted by a crescent was adopted as the 
obverse type for his lead coins by, Yajña Satakarni! It 


seems to be the nis for the-reverse design. of the present- 


coin. PI. VI. 6:7 (Two rubbings) 


The present coin seems to have been struck by. a king 
named Sivala. This name recalls that of Sivalakura whose 
coins have been found at Kolhapur.* „Sidala is perhaps the 
same as Sanskrit, Stvadatta. Unfortunately, the complete 
legend has not been: preserved on the present coin, but the two 
aksharas maha which follow Sivala may be part of some’ word 
like Mahasasa, as on the coins of the Saka king Maria from 
the cabinet of Mr. Kaus.? On two other coins published by 
me in this Journal the word Mahasa appears clearly. One 
of them discovered at Kondapur i is. probably of the king Mana 
-himself, while the other. found in the excavations at Maskiis of 
a later king, whose name appears to be —yasa'Mahasa. It is 
noteworthy that the reverse type ‘hill surmounted by'a crescent’ 
‘of this latter coin is similar to the reverse type of.the present 
| coin. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Sivala who issued this 
coin belonged to the Mahisha dynasty founded by the Saka 
king Mana. 

1. Coins of the Andhras, etc. (B.M.C. ), p. 36, 

2. Sivala-kura seems to mean ‘Sivala of the Kura family.’ 

It is noteworthy that on some of the lead coins of Vilivavakara found at 
Kolhapur. the hill surmounted by a orescent appen as the reverse type. 


.8. See Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXII, p 
4. Above, Vol. XI, pp. 1 ff., PI. II, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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A COIN OF VRISHANAGA, 
A NEW NAGA KING. | 
By Dr. H. V. TRIVEDI, CuRATOR, INDORE Museum 
[PI Vili, 14] 


-The coin which forms the subject of this note, was 
picked up by me from the collection of the Archaeological 
Museum, Gwalior. It was obtained at.Bhilsa, on the ancient 
site of Besnagar. ~ 

The coin is of copper, roughly circular in shape, and its 
maximum and minimum diameters are respectively +55” and 
5." It weighs 32:5 grains. ‘Ori the obverse it shows, inside - 
a dotted circle, the figure of a humped bull, facing, with a- 
point between its horns, répresenting-a small sphere ; but what 
is particularly noteworthy is that it also shóws some numerical 
symbols for the year of its issue, near the head and exactly 
‘in the place as they, are found on the silver coins of the 
Western Kshatrapas. The reverse of the coin shows in the 
middle the figure of a rayed sun, and: a ‘circular legend in 
Brahmi, running round its-edge. It reads Maharaja-S$r7- 
Vrishaua for Maharaja-Svi Vrishanaga, (P1. Vill, 14] meaning 
that the coin was issued by the king Vrisha of the Naga 
lineage. The legend has its initial portion a little indistinct, 
but it can be read with confidence; similarly, the last letter 
was not engraved, but-it-can be easily supplied. 


_ The characters of the legend are of about the middle of 
the second century A. D.; worthy of note in this respect are 
the letters Vri and ma, the formation of which: is exactly 
similar to those appearing in Rudraddman’s Girnar inscription 
(Qf. G. H. Ojha, pl. VIII). But the formation of sha, which 
is round at the base and not angular, takes the paleography 
a little later. Tentatively the coin may be assigned -to o the 
closing years of the second century A. D. 


The name Vrisha has not been known so far and therefore 
the coin has a unique interest. The generic epithet Naga 
shows that the striker of the coin was one of the Naga rulers. 
Points of resemblance with respect to the type, size, fabric 
and weight, clearly indicate that the prince belonged to the : 
Naga house of Padmavati; and the circular legend covering 
the entire surface of the coin and the.title of Maharaja prefixed 
to the name go to confirm the view. But with ‘all this 


. 1. The photograph shows the coin enlarged to one and half of its 
‘original size, EPUM 
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.resémblance, the specimen also shows points of dissimilarity. 
It was found at Bhilsa and not at Pawaya where the Naga 
rulers flourished. .Again, though of the same metal, it is not’. 
red but yellow, showing more of some other metal in it. The 
disposition of the figure of the bull on it is of a different type. 
‘The animal is facing. and has a striking resemblance to what 
we find on potin and copper coins of the W. Kshatrapas, which 
have tentatively been ascribed to a period. between 148 -and 
203 A. D.; for example, see Rapson's B. M. C., A. W. K., Pl. 


XII, Nos. 326-7. This goes to show the iendency of depicting B 


the- bull figure in that age, i. e. in the latter half of the second 
century A. D., to which period the present specimen has been 
assigned by us on paleeographic grounds. 


In view of the foregoing. discussion it may safely be 
concluded that Vrisha, who was one of the Naga princes and 
probably the originator of the Nàga house which flourished at 
Pawaya, established himself at Bhilsa, some time in the latter 
half of the second century A..D. and the prolonged internecine 
struggle between the Kshatrapa ruler Jivadáman and his uncle 
Rudrasihha I may have offered him an opportunity to do so. 
The lower limit of his reign can be presumed to be e. the 
closing years of. the second century A. D., by comparing the 
form of the letter sha on the coins of the W. Kshatrapas. On. 
them the middle bar of this letter shows & gradual decrease in 
length until it altogether disappears on the coins of Rudrasena I, 
son of Rudrasithha I, who reigned as Mahakshatrapa from 
203 A. D. And from all this we may conclude that Vrishanaga 
closed his reign some time by the end of the second cen- 
tury A. D. 


Here we may re-examine the statement of the Vayu- 
Purana which describes the Naga rulers of Vidi$8 as Vrishas 
and on the strength of which Jayaswal went so far as to 
maintain that the Mathura rulers who depict the form of a 
bull on their coins belonged to the Naga dynasty ruling at 
Vidisa. This theory has been very strongly controverted by 
Dr. Altekar and the details of his observations are to be found 
in J. N. S. I., Vi pp. 114-5. But what is relevant to the 
present case is the observation of the latter scholar that it is 
only some of the Mss. of the Vayu-Puraza which describe 
the Naga rulers as Vrishas; while the other manuscripts of 
this as well as all the manuscripts of the Brahmauda-Puraua, 
where the account is found, describe them as Vripas. But 
in view of the discovery of the present specimen we may 

interpret the term vrishas of these manuscripts not in the sense 


1., In some parts of the country this tendency continued to a asi period. 
l For opes at Vaisali, for which see A.S,L., A.R., 1918-14, pl. L, Nos. 686 
and 798. 
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of ‘bulls’-but in that of tlie. descendents of Vrisha, taking it 


as & dynastic appellation; and it may also be. maintained that 


. this prince originally began to rule at Vidi$à, ie, in East 


Malwa, from where he may have later on shifted to Padmàvati,: 
where he was followed by.the line, the first of these rulers . 
being Bhima-Naga, whose accession is placed by Jayaswal 
in e. 210 A. D3 


The chronology of the Naga house, determined by Jayas- 
wal, fits in well with the. hypothesis that has -been presented 
here, viz. the period of /Vrisha between: about 150 and 220 
A. D. Bhima may or may not have been his, immediate 
successor and. some other ruler or rulers may have intervened. 
But the chronology: proposed heré seems to be quite plausible. 


And in -view of the. present coin it also appears possible that 


the originator.of the house of the Nagas of Padmavati was 
Vrisha, who began to'rule at Bhilsa, and at some time later, 
probably : ‘due to the pressure of the Malavas, who had defeated 
the Saka ruler-of .Ujjain,? the capital of the Nagas was shifted 
toa safer.place ,Padmavati, where we find their coins in 


| abundance. 


^ 


D His. of India; 150- 350 A.D. ty p. 35. i 
2.` Proceedings of the Ind. Hist Congress, Lahore, 1940, p. 100. ` 
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À “SEALING FROM KESUR. IN. MADHYA BHARAT- 
| By DE. H.V. "TER SE. INDORE MUSEUM 


[P1. VIII. 17] 


The sealing described here was found on the surface of a 
mound near the village of Kesür, about 13 miles straight north- 
east of Dhar in Madhya Bharat and 4 miles north of Sadal pur 
on the Mhow-Neemuch metalled road. It was discovered by 
.Shri V.S. Wakankar of Dhar, who is an enthusiastic collector 
of antiquities. It is at present deposited in the Archeological 
Museum at Dhar. 


‘It is made of terracotta, well baked, with a thin coating of 
calcium deposition which is due to the percoletion of water 
through the earth and which has.changed its colour to pinkish 
buff and light red, since the object : was lying for. long under- 

.neath the earth. It has tapering sides and weighs 174.5 grains. 
` Its lower edge is damaged. It is of a rough workmanship, 
The inscribed surface, which is.oval in shape and enclosed 


within a circular line, measures .7" in breadth and +35” in 
height. The legend consists of four letters, inscribed in box. 


headed characters on the reverse; in a horizontal line. The. 
letters are not well sunk and therefore have not come out clearly: 


in the photograph, which is enlarged to double of the original - 


size. PI. VIII, 17 


The legend, which is written in Sanskrit, was read by me 


as *Ballalasga. No prince with this name and ruling in this ` 


region in the 4-5th century A.D. is known to me. The name 
. Ballala is common in the genealogy of the ruling house of the 
Hoysalas, but all these princes belonged to a later age ; and 
similar is the case with the Yadava Kaliya-Ballala, one of the 
immediate predecessors of Bhillama V, who was on the throne 
in the later years of the 12th century A. D. Moreover, we have 
no certain grounds to presume that any of these princes who 
flourished in the far south in Karnatak and Mysore, could have 
come to this region where the sealing was found. At a place 
known as Un in the Nemad district of Madhya Bharat there 


is a temple of Siva known as Ballale$vara, which also contains 


an undated inscription with the name Ballala, but which, on 
palzeographic grounds can be ascribed to c. 12-13th century A. D., ! 
to which age the art of the temple belongs. Thus this Ballala 
too, whosoever he may have been, cannot be associated with 


1, Unpublished, 





=" 
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the present sealing which shows letters of snout 700 "years 
earlier. Under the, circumstances we ‘are led to the only 
conclusion that. the Ballala of the sealing is some private 
individual, and “this is -confirmed by the ‘absence of the 
honorific prefix of Maharaja or even Srz to his name or the 
suffix deva to end it. It is, however, worth noting that 
sealings of this kind were popular in this region in the 4-5th 
century A. D., unless we presume. that the present one may 
have travelled there with some passer-by. At the same time, 
it is also interesting to know that the sealing is a surface-find, 
and along with it the following objects are also reported, to have 
been discovered by Shri Wakankar: — 


1. A copper. punch«marked. coin, bearing ilie ine of. a 
* bul and the rayed- Sun, on thé obverse and some 
indistinct symbols on the reverse. 3 


2. A miniature. terracotta. bull. and pone of the 
Buddhist period. 


3.. A slate-stone plaque, 3” $3 2.5", with the bust. of a 
goddess, holding a trident, on it. 


All this amply: shows that the find- -spot of the sealing is Is a 
rich ground for an E ORIEDUUEISR 


A oj 


DISCOVERY OF. YADAVA COINS IN-ORISSA: 


Edd BIPIN. BEHARI NATH, M.A., B.L., CURATOR, ORISSA 
ARIE MUSEUM, BHUBANESWAR 


{Pi IX. Saa] 


. While giving a brief account of the coins deposited in his 
Sonepur. treasury,! I had. briefly referred to the 27 Yadava 
coins contained in it. I propose to describe them now.1n detail, 

Qut of these 27 coins, 9 are of Siüghana, 5 of Kanhapa or 
Krishna, 5 of. Mahádeva and 3 of Ramachandra; while 5 are 
:.too, blurred to, identify. In the accompanying plate I am 
illustrating 11 coins, 3 of Siüghana, 2 of Kanhapa, 3 of 
Mahadeva and 3 of Ramachandra.- The collection contains the 
' coins of all the successors of Singhana down to Ramachandra.? 
Lshall also briefly discuss the ict d of history connected 
with this find. 


First of. all, the. find is — as it throws a, 
considerable light on a number of. knotty. problems connected 
with the numismatic and political history of Medieval India. 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, who wrote two papers in 1946-47-on & new 
find of gold coins in Raigarh state,? suggested that. the 
Yadavas probably held.sway over. Jabalpur and Chhattisgarh 
for two or three decades. Fortunately, his assumption gets 
now further confirmation by the discovery of the coins under 
discussion. 


"These coins also: Jed further light: on the history of 
Chhattisgarh in the medieval period. The Yadavas of Devagiri, 
the Eastern Chedis of Ratanpur and the Gangas of Utkal were 
ruling contempéraneously for several decades. The Kharod* 
and Pendrabandha® inscriptions of the’ Kalachuri _kings reveal 
that wars.were fought between the Gangas and. the Chedis 
during the first half of the 12th- century A.D. and that the 
Gatiga rulers were usually defeated. The supremacy achieved 
by the Chedis enabled. them to introduce their own coins in 
Sonepur area, which became. probably a part of their. dominion 

from 1114 ‘A.D. , Therefore, the discovery of Kalachuri coins 


OL J.N.S.L, Vol XIII, p. 93. 
[2. Ammana, the predecessor of Ramachandra i is not represented i in tha 
| collection. He however ruled only for a few months and had probably issued 
no coins. A.S.A] 
` 9. J.K.H.R.8., Vol I, No. 2, pp. 161-68 ; d. N. S.T., Vel VIII, part II, pP . 
oo 


E.L., Vol XXI, p. 159. S s 
5. E.L., / Vol XXII, p. 1. METUS 
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from Ratandeva II to-Jajalladeva II in Sonepur amply testifies 
to thé truth of the fact that Sonepur continued as a part of 
the Kalachuri dominion down to the beginning of the 13th 
century A.D. 


The genealogical table of the Kalachuris shows that 
Prithvideva III came to the throne of Ratanpur in c. 1190. 
A.D. and the duration of his reign was perhaps till 1210 A.D., 
when Pratüpamalla succeeded -him. 1214 A.D. is the only 
definite date known for this ruler, supplied by the Pendra- 
bandha inscription. We do not know who succeeded Pratapa- 
malla. Dr. Altekar suggests? that Jajalladeva may have 
succeeded him and that he may have been ‘overthrown by 
Singhana. There is, however, no definite proof for this 
' assumption. The Yadava records, Chukka Sakanna inscription? 
and Hemadri’s prasasti^ however claim that Siüghana, had 
defeated a king named Jajalla; hence Dr. Altekar conjectures | 
that he was Jajalladeva III and places his , overthrow between 
e. 1220-1250 A.D! 


. Let-us now look at the history of the Yàdava rulers of 
Devagiri between e. 1210-1309 A.D. The following is a list . 
of the rulers of the Yadava dynasty for the period, covered by 
the coins in: Sonepur treasury with a tentative’ chronology 
assigned. ‘to them. 


Singhana II e. 1210-1247 A.D. 
Kanhapa or Krishna — ^ 6; 1247-1260 A.D. 
Mahadeva ' . €, 1260-1271 A.D. 


Ramachandra‘ or Sri Rama ` c. 1271-1309 A. D. 


It is interesting to-note that all the successors of Singhana 
are represented in the hoard. We may conclude that they 
continued to hold the territory down to the end of their 
dynasty; we have got 9 coins of Sisghana, 5 of Kanhapa, 
5 of Mahadeva and 3 of Sri Rama, 


We shall now describe the coins illustrated. ` The obverse 
sides of these coins have been shown on the plate, the reverse 
sides are not shown as they are always blank. The coins are 
in gold, cup-shaped in appearance, concave on one side and 
convex on the other side. Their average weight is 57 grains 
and diameter *6” "E : ; 

COIN OF SINGHANA 


(1) Obverse. Eien eee lotus in the .centre; below it a 


Ibid. i 
JI:KH:R.S., Vol 1, No-2,'p. 162, 
M.A.S.R., 1929, p. 143. . 
Bhandarkar. History of Deccan p. 248, verse 43. 
' J K.H.R.S., Vol 1, No. 2, p. 162, 
Mahadeva’s son Ammana had ruled after his death for a few, months ; 
ET was then arrested and imprisoned by Ramachandra. A. S. A] ` 


mede 
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^: 7 conch, above it a two-pronged spear ;- over it 
` ` the name of the king Singhava: | Only the letters 
- sa, gha-and a are clear. on this spécinien,. The 
symbols to the left and right are not full. . The 
.one on the left is’ usually -taken to be Telugu 
, Kannada Sa, standing for Sri and the other-on 
ce. . osthe right as Chakra. .. (PI. IX. 3) 
(2) > S0 2 po l ^ 'Do i (PI. IX- 4) 
(3) . ‘As above, but the conch is indistinct. EX n 
'" On this particülar coin the Telugu Kannada 
Sa is clear. u S a (pi. IX. 5 
» | Coms. OF r KANHARA | 
Obverse EU ' D I 
(1) All the symbols are same as ori Sisghar S. Coins. j 
‘Legend is ` Kanhapa. ‘Below .the: legend the object is. 


clearly a two-pronged spear. - | (PL IX. 6) 
(2) As above. E B Ae (Pi. IX. 7) 
B COINS OF MAHADEVA | ' 
. Obverse.. ] : 
(1) Symbols are the same as shown before. ` | 
The legend is Mahade (va) : (PI. 1X. No. 8) 
(2) HET TT Do (PI. IX. No. 9) 
(3) Do The legend is (M)ahadeva : - (P1 1X. 10) 
Comme oF Sri R2MA.- 
Obverse., 


. (d) All ilie symbols are the same as in thee case dii obs coins 
. described above, but the position, of the Telugu Kannada 
Sa and‘ the auspicious Chakra symbol are transposed. 

' The name is Sri-Rama. Ma is half visible. (Pl. IX. 11) 


(2) As above. "Two-pronged spear is-very clear 
"onthis coin. ' ` 20.2. . (Pr EX. 12) 
(3).As above. The legend Sri-Rama is ex- d 
tremely clear on this coin. The two-prong- 
ed, spear is'also „conspicuous. E KOS AX. 13) 


_ Though the legends giving the kings’ names appeür 
partially truncated, what remains enables us to restore them 
. fully and identify the issuers. 


From careful examination of the possible technique and 
methods applied for punching these coins, it appears that the 
flattened gold pieces were probably -first punched with the name 
and the emblems at four cardinal points around the brim leaving 
‘the. intervening central Position vacant, Then they were 
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` punched: with.a prominent-lotus, the punch was probably placed 
on-8/ small piece of wood. as a result of which the hammered 
portion -went below the-plain surface of the coin. Had it not 
-been the case, the coins d not have been cup-shaped 
in appearance. 


‘Lastly, one interesting point in connection with the dura- 
tion of the Yddava supremacy in Chhattisgarh deserves mention. 
From the discovery of a coin of Nasiruddin along with the 
coins of Singhana in the Kharsia hoard, Dr. Altekar had 
concluded that the Muslims probably succeeded in penetrating 
to Chhattisgarh area driving out the Yadavas sometime between 
1246-1266 A.D. But this conjecture now seems improbable, 
_.because the coins of Siaghana’s successors down to Rama- 
chandra were current in .Chhattisgarh. The revered scholar 
‘was quite right in making the above presumption as he-found 
there coins of Siighana only in association with a: single coin 
of Nasir-ud-din at that time, As the gold coins travel over 
long distances, it is fairly possible that the single stray speci- 
men of Nasir-ud-din might have been, brought through com- 
merce to Chhattisgarh area. 


^ ` P = 
, 
aw LS " mo^ a P » a a 


1, J,N:S,., Vol VIII, p. 151, 
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‘SOME UNPUBLISHED NAGA COINS 


By Dr. H.V. FAS CURATOR, INDORE’. MUSEUM 


, + 


[Pi vil. 1- 18] 


: In this J jini. XIV, pp. Z 2-9, I a published some | 
rare and new’ coins of the Naga. rulers of Padmavati, Padam- 
Pawaya in Madhya Bharat; and in continuation-of the same, 
I publish some more in this note. These specimiens were picked 
up by me from the coin cabinet of the. Archaeological Museum, 
Gwalior. They were all obtained at Pawaya. They, show | 
nearly : complete legends and are well preserved: ‘and, will. thus 
` help us in reconstructing the history. of the dynasty. . 


The coins are all. die-struck and. their metal is coon 
‘The photographs show the coins enlarged to about one and one 
half of..their original size, in order to. facilitate the reading 
of the legends. * 


n BHIMANAGA 


"The coins of this prince are very rare. Of the five speci- 
mens collected by Cunningham at Narwar, ‘only one is des- 
cribed in his ©. M.I., p. 23 and illustrated on Pl. II, No. 15; 
and that too is broken at the edge. The present piece, which 
is of the same type is complete and is much better preserved, 

and hence, it is published here, : 


Size : round ; diameter; *5" ; Weight : 33:5 grains.: 
Obv. : Peacock standing to left, with tail raised. 
Rev. : Horizontal line like a spear-head,! dividing the 
coin in the middle. Legend above, in -a horizonta] 
| line, [Maharaja] ; below, [BA]ima- Naga. Pl. VIII. 7. 
The upper part of the letters Maharaja are mostly off the 
flan, and so is the left portion of the letter bha; but the 
` rest is very clear. The figure of the peacock with its feet is ` 
graceful. Some object is also seen hanging behind, which we 
do not find in Cunningham’ s illustration ;'it ney be a per of 
zd tail.. 


SKANDANAGA . 


Coins of Skandanāga. with bull on the obverse. are ~rare, 
Cunningham mentions only one piece of the type, whereas he. 
, mentions as many as 12 specimens of the other variety, viz. 
with.the figure of a peacock on them. ‘Therefore I publish this .' 


"[L It is probably a'sword in sheath with a hilt. A-S.A.] 


4 
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coin, which also, shows the legend male better preserved than 
the one.- illustrated by Cunningham on pis Ih No. AZ of his 
work. 


. Size : round ; diameter, .5" ; s 34 grains. ! 

- Obv. : Recumbent humped bull to right, in a circle of. dots. 
Rev. : Two. .daggers or . spear-like’ objects. Circalas 
© , legend: (VIII) Maharaja- Skanda-Naga. Pl VAU, 

"The opening letters maha. are truncated and 
' blurred, A.S.A] | ea ee ee 


$ 
a 


'. BRIHASPATINAGA | 

The coii, whieh is published hére for the first time, is 
- unique, in bearing a device which was hitherto not found on 
 &ny of the-known coins struck by the’ members ‘of the house, 
It, is. a, Ka@king, and shows on the obverse a, combination of a 
trident with a battle-axe (parasu ?). The legend'is in very 
. small letters but complete. For comparison. and ready refer. 
ence, two more coins of this prince, with, a complete legend, 
but with a different obverse, are also published along. with it, 


No. 1 5s 
. Size : round ; diameter, .3" ; weight ;7 grains. . 
, Obv. : Trident, with:a battle-axe-attached to its handle. 
ec Reve: Maharaja-Brihas pati- Naga. . Pl. VIII, 3 
5 [Brihaspa is. from XII. The medial ri stroke of 
Bri is denóted by a.stroke to right. . A.S.A.] 


‘No. 2 
- Size : round ; diameter, .4" ; weight’: 17 grains. 


Obv, : Recumbent humped bull to right, in a dotted . diee: 
Rev.: The same as in the previous one ; the, legend begins 


at IX and spa is of enormous length. PI. VIII, 4 
ME No. 3 
Size’: round ; diameter, .35" ; weight : 20 grains. 
. Obi. : and reverse : the sáme as of No. 2. PI. VIII, 5 | 


[ The legend begins at VIII. The lower stroke of 
ja is joined to Bri. A.S.A.] 


This coin is of a different size; for though of a smaller 
diameter, it/is thicker and of greater weight than the specimens 
described just above. The type of the animal on it is different, 
and so is the formation of the letters of the legend. The . 
different formations of ha, bri and spa is worth noting. Thus the 
specimen ds interesting from the. palaeographical point of view: 


l VASUNĀGA 
This prince is little known and while publishing his coins: 
‘ 3 ae ; - 


i 
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in J.N.S.I., XIV, p. 76, I had concluded from three ‘specimens 
that they bear the figure of a peacock on one ‘side and the. 


legend with an object like two daggers or short spears on the 
other. But the legend on them all was found to be fragment- 
ary, and the piece that I publish to-day is a complete 
illustration of the sàme. ' It preserves four letters of the legend, 


and particularly the epithet Naga, which has not been found _ 


: on any of the coins known to have been. SERE Ey the king. 
The. coin may be described as follows : s 


Size: roughly round ; diameter, max. .5", min. .45"; 
weight 36.5 grains. 
Obv.: Figure of a peacock, standing to right. 
Rev.: Two daggers or short spears. Circular legend : 
(I) Vasu-Naga.’ , , PL VIL 6 


' On this specimen all the four letters of the legend are 
quite distinct. It may also be observed that like those of 
Bhima-Naga, the coins of this prince bear a raised rim around 


the legend, and. not the dotted border as we usually find on ` 


the. specimens struck by the other members of the house. 
In the light of these observations, the two specimens illustrated 
in Cunningham's C. M. I., Pl. II, Nos.. 13-4, on which he 
reads the letters Kha and Varespectively, appear to me to 
belong to Vasu-Naga, and not to Vibhu-Nàga, as taken by Dr. 
Altekar, the second pioneer worker in the field See J.N.S.I., 
V, p. 27). To me both the letters. appear to be Va, as K.P, 


Jayaswal reads them, but his imagining so far as to read the 
z-mátra.also and seeing the hook turning upwards, and on the 


strength of this to connect the specimens with. Virasena? is 
more than the reading of the coins can definitely assure us of. 
For the letters are indistinct and cannot show the z-màtrà 
clearly, on : which uncertain ground, his whole theory ‘of 
ascribing the coins to Virasena is based. That. it is not a 


coin of Virasena has been clearly shown by Dr. Altekar, - 


with which we are not concerned here, (See J.N.S.L, V, 
p. 123). | 
'. DEVANAGA 


Of the three types of the coins of this prince, viz. those 
showing the figures of bull, trident and wheelon them, Cun- 


ningham gives one illustration of each on Pl. li, Nos. 23-5 in . 


-his C.M.I. The present: specimens, however, preserve the 
: legend. complete, which is not the case with any -of the coins 
illustrated by Cunningham. Their description is as follows : 


[l. Ga seems to have been followed by another letter which looks like 


dra, — In.that case the legend will end with negendra. A.S.A. ] 
2. KP. Jayaswal : History of India, 150-850 A.D., p. 31, £n. 2. 
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Me o No. 1 
Size: round; diameter, max. 5^, min.: A5" ; weight 24 
T | grains. - 
Obv.: Eight-spoked Edo in a ‘circle. of dots. ; 
Rev. ; Circular legend: qx) Maharaja-Sr r Danara 
"a ~ PL VIII 7 


[The last letter appears. to me to be'a nz rather 
than ndra. A.S.A.T. - 


No. 2 


Size : Originally round, but now oval, & part of the edge 
» being’ rubbed. off; diameter, max. 45", min. .35"; 
weight: 22 grains. : 
Obv, and rev.: the same as on above, but the king’ s name 
` is given as Devardga. - Ph. VIIL 8 


"The first of these ‘is’ a ‘complete .coin, almost perfectly 
circular in shape and showing the legend coniplete, with, each 
of: the letters quite distinct. Even the matras are distinct on 
it. The wheel is complete and graceful in form. Thus 
this specimen gives a complete idea of the coins of this series. 
The second specimen, though rubbed off'at the edge, preserves 

the legend complete, and hence it too is ‘published. It is 
slightly more thick than the specimen No. i. - It is interesting 
to note that the latter part of the legend on No. 1 is Devendra, 

whereas on No. 2 it ends in the epist Naga. ' 


GAŅAPATINĀGA 


` While publishing the coins of Ganapatinaga,. Cunningham 
Eas remarked, that they are very common ; but only one variety 
of them, i. e..those showing the figure of a bull-on the obverse, 
was known to him;' I have published a coin of. Skandanāga, 
above in’ Vol. XIV, p..76, showing that it-bore-the figure of a 
prancing horse; and to-day I--publish another coin of the 
“same type which was struck, by Ganapatinaga. It forms a 
new variety. Now I describe the coin. 


.Size: round, diameter, .4" ; weight : 20 grains. 
Obv. : In a dotted circle, prancing horse to left,! with. the 
head turned to front; 
Rev.: Ina similar circle, circular legend : Maharaja-S»2- 
Ganapa, followed by the Naga symbol, consisting - 
' 'of a wavy perpendicular line. . . PE. VIII, 9 


-On the obverse’ of: the specimen the horse is seen pran- 
cing to leit, but its head is turned to the front; On. minute 
[l. The animal is indistinct ; on the original it looks more like a bull 


with the hump too near the head than like a Mie The photograph 
' indistinct A. S. A] E 
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observation we also find before the horse some curious object, 
too indistinct to interpret” with confidence. It is something 
like a mace (?). On the reverse the name Ganapa is followed 
by a vertical object which I take to be the Naga symbol. 
After examining a large number of coins of this house, I came 


' to the conclusion that the princes belonging to it are very 


~ 


us - 


particular about the generic term Naga to end their names ; and. 
in this particular case I am inclined to take it as a. figure of 
Naga.or serpent as a suffix to the name of the king, in'a 
symbolic manner. He may have taken it as a measure to 
proclaim ‘his Naga ‘origin, there being no space for the two 
letters Naga after the name. . This would modify Dr. Altekar’s 
statement that serpent symbol does not appear on Naga coins. 
to suggest the Naga origin made while refuting K. P. Jayaswal, 
who maintains that Virasena was 4 poe ruler, and as such, 
his coins bear. the.Naga figure.on the reverse. It is also note- 
worthy that the letter #a-on our. coin resembles the one in the 
Allahabad inscription | of Samudragupta (G. H. Ojha, pl. VID. 


PRABHAKARANAGA - 


This . prince was not known when Cunningham wrote his 
account .of Naga ‘COIS. ; “and two of his specimens were 


described by Rapson in 1900 in A.R.A. S., for that year, p. 97. 


Excepting these two pieces no other coin 'of the prince" appears 
to have been so far :discovered. Here I publish four of this 
coins, one of them forming à new variety and all showing some 
ene points about them, First I describe the coins. 

l l No. 1. B 
Size: roughly Toüfid (oval), os 3"5 : weight : or 
grains, Ne 
Ob», : Bull standing to right, in a dotted circle. 

Rev:: In ‘a similar circle, circular legend: , Maliaraja- 


((V1I) Srz- Prabhakata, T l "o PR VIM, io 

NP -No 2. 

‘Size: roughly round, diameter, max. 5" min. Sg ; weight 
40 grains. ^^^ - 


Obv.:: Bull standing to left, in a dotted circle. 
Rev.: The same as on above. Pra of. Prabhakara is ‘at 
SU. The photograph is indistinct. ` PE VOD ao 
l as 3 No. 3, ` a 
‘Size : ooh round, diameter “5” ; weight : 28 grains, 
Obv: : Circular legend : (V) Maharaja-Sri-Prabhakara. 
Hev.: Lion to lett, in a.dotted circle, .. PL » VAIL, 12 
pe =e NOS. 5. | 
Size: roughly - round, .diameter, max.. 5", min. 4"; 
weight : 21.5 grains. 


lL. J.N;S.1., V, p. 122. 


1 * . 
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Obv. and Rev. : The same as on' No. 3, thejlegend beginn- 
ing at V. | PI. viii, 13 


On thé s specimen published by Renee the figure of the 
bull faces the right, and thus No. 2-of our specimens, which 
shows the animal to the left, isa new variety. Thus, while on 
Nos. 1 and 2 the bull is seen facing different directions, on 
Nos. 3 and 4 the figure of the lion is different. No. 3 is, also 
- blackish in colour. The palaography of the legend also invites 
our attention. On No. 1 the vertical of pra ends: in a small 
curve; on No. 2-it is upright and on the rest. its end is 
angular. "The formation ‘of bha slightly differs. on all. On ` 
No. l rais represented "by a vertical, which on No. 2 ends 
with a small stroke to thé right. On No. 3 it is represented 
by a tail joined to thé preceding £a, while on' No. 4 the tail 
turns to the left. The medial Z-maéra is clear on all. No 
other Naga coins were found to be palzographically So 
interesting, and hence the present pieces are dealt with in detail, 


These observations may also help us in solving the problem 
recently raised by Dr. Altekar on my remarks in maintaining 
that Prabha or Sriprabha may have been another Naga ruler 
and that he' may be different from Prabhakara (J.N.S L., 
XIV, p. 78). It is true that the coins that I ascribe .to this 
ruler are not complete and thus they fail to show the complete 
legend; but what is noteworthy in this respect is that they 
all bear a sickle-like object, separating the beginning and end 
of the legend, and as such, they are to be ‘distinguished from 
those ‘of Prabhakara which do not show any object of this 
type. This isa clear. distinction between the two sorts of 
. the issues; and it is not known whether this forms still 
another variety. of the coins of Prabhakara himself. -All these 
mysteries can be solved only after'a scrutiny. of the better 
preserved specimens. 


The edges of some- of the specimens spn here are 
broken and some of the letters are off the flan. But it is 
. interesting to note that the name of the prince on all is entire 
|. and perfectly legible. -However, one important point is worth 
noting in this" respect, viz, that none of.the four pieces show 
the name followed by the epithet Naga, as is 'generally' the 
case with the specimens of this dynasty, or by the Naga 
symbol as those of Ganapati. Thus -it is only by the com- 
parison'of ‘his coins with those of the other rulers of. the house 
-with.-respect to their metal, size, weight, fabric and their 
find-spot that we know Prabhakara to be a Naga ruler. it is 
natural that the name itself being longer, no space was; left to 
accommodate the generic suffix ‘Naga. EE E 
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THE SATAMANA 


- 


By Dr. D.C. SIRCAR, M.A., PH. D., OOTACAMUND 


.. "The address, delivered by the President-of the Numismatic 
Society of India‘at Nagpur in. December 1950 and: printed. 
in. the Society’s Journal, Vol. XII, Part II, pp. 188 ff., contains 
8n interesting reference to the silver coin called Satamana 
weighing J00 Ratis or. 180 grains and its subdivisions (op. eit., 
pp. 194-95). It has been suggested that the Satamana had 
several subdivisions such as Ardha-Satamana or half Satamana 
(50 Katis or’ 90 grains); Pada-Satamana or one-fourth Satamana . 
. (25 Ratis or 45 grains), and Padàrdha-Satamansa (also called 
Sana). or one-eighth Satamana (124 Ratis or 224 grains). In 
. this connection reference has also been. made. to the coins 
. called TrithSatka and VirhSatika supposed to be weighing 
respectively 60 Ratis or 108 grains and 40 Ratis or 72 grains 
and being $ and 2 of the Satamana in weight and value. 
Thus the existence of an elaborate systein of coinage has been 
traced on the basis of the Satamana. The name ‘Satamana 
literally means ‘measuring a hundred’ and the basis of the- 
‘measurement has been supposed to be the Raktika or Rati, 
usually regarded as weighing 1:83 grains. On a láter occásion 
the same scholar says, “We know from other sources that the 
-Satamana coin was one hundred rattis (Ratis) in weight” 
(ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 25), although the evidence regarding the 
"actual weight of the Satamana, referred to here, has unfortu- 
‘nately not been’ discussed. Here also weights of the coins of 
the Satamana series have been quoted.’ In this list, Ardha- 
Sina (ie. 'one-sixteenth Satamana) has been mentioned . as | 
weighing 6} Ratis. It seems that the existence'in, ancient 
.India of a silver coin called Satamüna weighing 100 Ratis 
and its many subdivisions has already been accepted by 
the students of Indian numismatics (cf. ibid., pp. 42 ff). 
It has been said.that “a coin called Ardha-Satamana of 
50 rattis (Ratis) or 90 grains is well-known from grammatical ` 
literature", although the name of the work.-mentioning the 
weight of the half-Satamana has not unfortunately been 
disclosed. E ; 

In his: Lectures -on Ancient Indian Numismaties, pp. 55 
ff,;the late. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar drew the attention' of 
scholars' to the mention of the coin called Satamana in 
Katyayana's Srautasütra (XV, 181-3), Panini's- Ashtadhayi, | 
(V, 1, 27),. Katyayana’s Varttika: (on Panini V, 1, 29), 
Satapatha Brahmana (V, 4, 3, 24 and 26; V, 5, 5, 16; XIL 7, 


- 
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2, 13; XIII; 2, 3, 2; in one case described-as vritta oz round), 
Taittiriya Brühmaga (1, 7, 6,2; I, 2, 7, 3) and Vajasaneyi- 
samhita (III, 2, 6, 3; I, 3, 11, 5). . He also points out that 
Sayana in his commentary on the Satuputha passages explains 
Satamana as a round plate weighing one hundred maa and 
takes mana to indicate a Rati. It will be seen that - Sáyana's 
interpretation of Satamana involves two suggestions, viz. (1) 
that it was a plate and (2) that it weighed 100  Ratis.. 
Bhandarkar ridicules Sayana's ignorance in failing to recognize 
the Satamana as & coin and observes, “The case is not unlike 


to mean idol-manufacturers but take them to: denote the 
Maurya, princes only, no one can similarly explain the term 
Satamana in the way in which Sayana has done, but he must 
interpret it to denote the Satamüna coim alone." Disposing 
thus of one of the two suggestions of Sayana, Bhandarkar 
takes up the other one and concedes, “Satamana may, however, 


: have been one: hundred. mánas or guiijà berries (Ratis) in weight 


as explained by Sàyana." It may be noticed that the above 
statement of Sàyana forming a part of his fantastic interpreta- 
tion. of. Satamana .is the ‘evidence’ in favour of the coin or ` 
metallic currency called Satamana being 100 Ratis in weight. 
In the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 137, A.B. Kieth 
also speaks of thé mention “in the Brahmanas‘of the Satamana, 
a piece of gold in weight equivalent to a hundred Krishnalas," 
but ‘does not give any reference (cf. however, Ved. Ind., s. v. — 


mana and. krishzala). 


Bhandarkar’ understood Satamana in ‘the sense of a gold: 
coin and not a silver one. He quoted the, following two 
passages of the Satapatha Brahmana: (1) suvarnan hiranyam 
bhavati rūpasy= ev= ãvarudhai Satamanam bhavati Sat-ayur = 
vat- purushah; (2) hiranyam ‘dakshind suvargam Sataméanazir 
tasy = oktam, and observed, “It will be seen ‘that here ‘Suvarna 


‘is associated with Satamina, and both'are called hiranya or 


gold." We are however not sure: whether the word hiranya 
in this context should be interpreted only as ‘gold.’ The original 
meaning of this word was gold or any other precious metal; 
but it later developed the sense of coined gold or money (cf. 
Monier-Williams. A Sans.-Hng. Dictionary, s.v.). Sometimes 
hiranya is taken to mean besides gold, also silver, any precious 


metal and wealth or' property (Apte, A Practical Sans.-Hng. 


Dictionary, s.v.). . Although therefore the Satamana.may have 
been & gold coin (or currency) as suggested by Bhandarkar, 


- the possibility of its being a silver currency cannot be ruled - 


, Qut, especially in view of the fact that later evidence. associates 
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.it usually with silver: l S oai uec cx , 
It may be pointed out that certain'earlier writers on the 
subject took Satamana-mentioned by Katyayana to be a silver 
coin or weight, although the same name was believed by them ` 
to have been given in the ;Satapatha Braühmaga to a gold coin or 
weight; but: Bhandarkar does’ not ‘refer to them. ‘Thus 
E. Thomas in his Ancient Indiam Weights (The International 
Numismata Orientalia, Vol.’ I, Part I, p. 35), observed, ‘Prof. 
- Weber has collected from the Sütras and later Vedic writings |. 
a number of references to money weights (Zeitschrift, Vol. XV, 
1861, pp. 138-9), the most interesting of which are the notice 
of the silver: Satamana by .Katyayana, the immediate successor 
of Panini (XX, 2,6) and the mention of a ‘yellow-gold 
Satamana’ (Airagyazk suvarnani Satamanam) in the Satapatha 
` Braáhmaga (XII, 7,.2, etc.)." But, as we have indicated above, 
itis not absolutely certain that the word Aéragya has always 
been used in the JSatapatha Brahmana in the sense only - 
of gold and not of. ‘any bright metal (especially silvet)." 

Elsewhere in his work (p. 182), Bhandarkar makes the 
following observation on the Satamàna; “We do not find any 
trace of this coin in literature or in inscriptions after the begin- 
. ning of the Christian era. No doubt that word occurs in the 
Amarakosha......But there is no such evidence to show that 
by Satamana the Amarakosha is referfing to some coin of its 
period. The mere occurrence of the word Satamana in this: 
lexicon is, therefore, of no consequence, for lexicons have to 
take cognizance of all words whether there are any objects | 
corresponding to them or not." This observation is due to 
misunderstanding -as Bhandarkar believed Satamana to be only 
a gold coin weighing 170 Ratis. It appears that the learned 
scholar did -not care. to consult Kshirasvamin's well-known 
commentary on the Aarakosha, which explains Satamana as 
ripya-pala (i.e. one Pala of silver) on the authority. of the 
 Yajfavalkya-smriti although elsewhere in his work (p. 180) 
he recognises the ‘silver Satamüna mentioned by Manu and 
Yajiavalkya. g io! l 

The Y ajiavalkyá-smriti (I, 364-65) says: 'dve Krishzale 
vipya-Masho Dharanam shodas = aiva te; Satamanam tu da$abhir = 
JD haragaih Palam=eva tu. According to this authority, there. 
fore, the Satamana, otherwise called Pala, is a money weight 
of silver equal to 10 Dharanas or 160 silver Mashas or 320 
Krishnalas (Ratis) The same view is expressed by the 
Manu-smriti (VIII, 135-37) which. says: dve, Krishuale 
samadhrite vijüeyo raupya-Mashakah; te shodasa syad = Dhara- 
nam Purina = ch=atva rajatam,...Dharanani daSa jüeyab Sata- . 
manas stu rajatah, The only difference between the two, 
authorities is that the Manu-smriti does not. apply the name 


- 


~ 


f 
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Pala to: the- Satamana, although it applies that name to the 
gold ‘measure or currency weighing 320 Ratis in the-same 
context (VIII, 134-35) : paticha-Krishnalako Más has =te Kuvar- 
nas =tu shodasa; Palam Suvarndas = chatvarah Palant Dharanam 
dasa. . It may be pointed out in this connection that the passage 
pürv-okta$ = chatvàrah Suvarna eko rajato Nishko  bhavati 
occurring in Vijüane$vara's JMitakshara commentary on the ` 
Yajfiavalkya-smriti, I, 365, seems to. apply the. name ‘silver ` 
Nishka' to the silver Satamana or Pala weighing 320 Ratis. 
It . will therefore be seen that ‘Bhandarkar would have 
found little difficulty in tracing ‘the mention of the metallic 
currency called Satamana in works of & date later than the 
beginning of. the Christian era, if he would not have taken 
(wrongly, in our opinion) it to signify only a gold coin weighing 
100 Ratis. The Manu-smriti may be assigned to a date about 
the third century A.D., while the Y RUNE dat iti 1s ues 
later by a century or so. 


. That the silver Satamana or Pala or Nishka weighing 
320 Ratis was regarded“ as the standard .curreticy in some 
parts of India éven at a much later date seems to be suggested 
by .certain early inscriptions discovered in Orissa. In an 
article entitled “Some Karasasanas of Ancient Orissa," publish- 
ed'in J.R AS., 1952, pp. 4-10, I have shown . how, in- 
specifying the fixed rent for an area of land payable annually, 
early Orissan documents usually quote the amount in rzpya- 
pala, often contracted into Z-pla. The Asiatic Society’s 
plate of Gayàdatubga (J.4.9.B., 1909, pp. 348 ff.) records 
the grant'of Torograma at the fixed annual rent of 9 silver 


- Palas. The Talcher plate (ibid. 1916, pp. 293-94) of the 
same ruler records the grant of another area, of which the 


cess called trinodaka was fixed at 4 Palas of silver. | The. 
Talcher plate (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 156-59) of Kulastambha 
similarly speaks of the grant of a village called Singagrama 
with its trigodaka fixed at 2 Rapya-Palas. I have recently 
noticed that the Puri Plate (B) of Kulastambha, partly 
transcribed in J.4.8.B., Vol. LXIV, Part IL. pp. 123 f., 
actually contains the passage Kara-sasana Ru-Pla 10, i.e., 

Kara-Sasana Ripya-Pala 10. The Jurada grant (Ep. Tnd; 

Vol. XXIV, pp. 15-20) of Nettabhafija -quotes the royal dues 
for a village as 4 Rüpya- Palas while the amount of another 
4 Rüpya:Palas is stated to have been payable, as Khandapala- 
mundamola (probably a poll-tax to be paid for the maintenance 
of the ‘officer "in charge ‘of a Khanda or sub-division).. The 
Ganjam inscription (ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 198-201) of Prithvi- 
varman records the grant of ‘a village with the annual rent 
fixed ‘at 4. Rüpya-Palas. Two records of the Somavashéi 
king Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya (ibid., ‘Vol. III, pp. 340- 

4 
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44; J.P.A.S.B., 1905, pp. 12-13). mention. the grants of 
villages with the. ‘amounts, of rent fixed respectively at 5. and 8. 
Rüpya-Palas. The expressions used in these records are: 
, prativarshe ch — atra. karam paticha- Ripya-Palani neshtankya and 
prativersha-datavya-rüpyak-ashta- Pala-kara danam vinischitya. 
The expression vzpyak-ashta-pala suggests that, although Rüpya- 
Pala was regarded as the standard, eight of which were the 
fixed annual rent in this case, there was in actual use no silver 
coin weighitig 320 Ratis. This suggestion is strengthened 
by the Madras, Museum plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 44 
ff.) which ‘quote the rent of a village as Rapyaka-I'la 10 A-' 
Ma (Adya-Masha) 2 Gu (Guaja, i.e. Hatt) 4, because in this 
case the fraction of the Rapya-Pala or Adya: Masha given 
in Guñjā could not probably have been a coin. Moreover, 
the fact that no silver coin weighing 320 Ratis has ‘ever been 
discovered’ practically séttles the issue. The Angul plate 
(Misra, Orissa under, the Bhauma Rings, pp. 50 ff.) represents 
queen Dharmamahadevi as granting a village with the rent: 
fixed at 3 Pala-Rakas. “Rata in this case is either a mistake 
for Ripyaka or the same as Telugu rika derived from Sanskrit 
rüpyaka and meaning .*money." In any case, the. above 
instances make it abundantly clear that the silver Pala. or 
Satamana weighing 320 Ratis was regarded as the standard 
of calculation in monetary’ transactions in early-medieval 
Orissa. Thus the old Satamana was not soniuely out of use 
as s late ever as the medieval period. 


It may be mentioned in this connection that medieval 
Orissan inscriptions often speak of & coin called Madha which 
was both of gold and silver. Oriya lexicons recognise the 
word Madha in the sense of the weight of half a Tola or 
Karsha (i. e. 40 Ratis). The gold or silver Madha of medieval 
Orissa was ther efore the one-eighth Satamana (otherwise said 
to be Sana) and. points to the continuity of the use of the old 
Satamana standard down to quite recent times (cf. Ep. Ind., 
Vol XXVIII, p. 306). As the  Satapatha Brahmana also 
speaks of the gold. Satamana, it can be linked with the Orisian: 
Madbas of gold." The same word occurs in Telugu as Mada, 
-which not only means any.coin or money but also an old gold 
coin weighing roughly about 25 grains. 


l Thomas observed (op. cit., p. 12), “The exotic designa- 
tion Satamana, ‘one hundred measures,’ equally points to Aryan 
influences., .We can appreciate the motives which induced the 
northern races to devise the- Sdta-raktika, or ‘one-hundred 
Rati piece’, out of existing units of value; but it is - difficult 
to devise the object or meaning of ‘one hundred measures’, 
which do not fit in with either of the national metrical schemes, 
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“Thé specified total of 320 Ratis is. TT to 960 barley : corns. 
Accepting the latter seed as the' natural Aryan unit, the 41g 
part of this sum would be 3:2 Ratis ór 9.6: barley’ corns—a 
broken subdivision, which can only be accounted for ‘by a 
‘theoretical rather than a practical assertion of the decimal 
system.” ' But the learned writer seems to have been groping 
in the dark. 


The belief that the. weight of the Satamana was 100 
Ratis is. no doubt based on the name which literally means 
“measuring 100”, i.e., “made up of 100 units of measurement”, 
' and on the conjecture that this unit of measurement, is no other 
than the well-known Rati. But, as we have seen, the evidence 
of the Manu-smriti and Y. ajnaval kya- -amriti leaves hardly any 
doubt, that the suggestion is absolutely unwarranted. ‘These 

authorities make it quite clear that the unit of measurement, 
one hundred of .which made up the Satamana weighing 320 
Ratis, was not one Rati but actually 34 Rati or 5:8 grains. 
It is very interesting to note that this is roughly the weight of 
the Mafjádi. Smith says, “The metric system of Southern India 
'appears to be based üpon the weight of two kinds of seeds; 
the Mafijadi (Adenanthera pavonina) averaging about five grains 
Troy, and the Kalanju, Molucca bean or Bonduc nut (Cuesal- 
pinid bondue, Guilandina bonducella), which was considered as 
‘equivalent to ten Mafijadis...... in practice the Kalaüju weight 
did not differ widely from the northern standard of 32 Ratis, 
to which the punch-marked silver coins were struck. These 
punch-marked coins which. occur all over India, north and 
. south...... The southern specimens may be regarded as roughly 
equivalent to a Kalaüji" (Cat. C. Ind. Mus., Vol. I, p. 310). 
Walter Elliot in his Coins of Southern India, p.. 48, note 2, 
gives the weights of the Mafjadi and Kalaüju according to 
himself respectively as 4:8 ahd 48 grains ‘but according to 
Alexander Cunningham respectively as 5:736 and 57:36 grains; 

but he also says (op. cit, p. 49), “It may. therefore. be 
| reasonably inferred that the Eldling or Purana is simply a silver 
Kalafiju.” Elsewhere in the game work (pp. 50- 31), Elliot : 
observes, “By whatever name the Eldling was known in other 
' parts of India, it probably in the South may.have taken the. -- 
designation of the weight Kalafiju’. It will be seen that 
scholars regard 10 Mafijadis or 1 Kalanju as roughly equal to 
‘1 silver Dharana = Purana = Karshapana of 32 Ratis." Accord- 

ing. to this rough estimate, 100 Majfijadis or 10 Kalatijus would 
make 10 Dharana = Purana = Karshapanas or 320 Ratis. This 
leaves little doubt regarding Mafijadi being. the unit of measure- 
ment, one hundréd of which made’ up the Satamana; ‘The 
suggestion was already offered ‘by S. K. Chakrabortty i in his 
A, Study f Ancient Indian Numismaties, 1931, PP: 27, 43ff. 
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But it seems that it has been altogether ignored. By later writers . 
on the subject... Chakrabortty also’pointed-out that the Sata- 
mana was a metallic currency but not actually a coin in the 
real sense of the term. The prevalence of the silver Satamana 
or Pala standard as the basis of calculation in monetary 
"transactions as well as of the Madha coins weighing half a Tola 
in the Kalinga area of Southern India as late as the. medieval 
period seems also to be significant in this connection. 


The adoption of the. Satamana based on a non-Aryan 
weight system in: the economic life of the Aryans at a fairly 
early date need not surprise us. ‘Scholars have now traced 
various non-Aryan elements in the culture of the Aryans settled 
in India and intermixed with the non-Aryan peoples (cf. - The 
Vedic Age, ed: Majumdar and Pusalker, pp. 147. f£). In the 
field of monetary calculation, 16 Mashas making 1 Purana- 
Dharana-Karshapana, 16 Panas making i Kahana and 16 Annas 
making 1. Rupee may be traced to the “use of the multiple - 16" 
. by the pre-historic people of the Indus valley, who- wete non- 
Aryans (cf. Piggot, Pre- Historia India, p. 181). 


The above, discussion will ‘show, that, ET an elaborate 
system of silver .corrency based on the weight standard 
of thé Satamána was,really prevalent in any part. of ancient 
' India, the weights of those pieces were as follows : *(1). Sata: - 
mànaz320 Ratis (585-6 grains), (2) 3 Satamana == 160 Ratis 
(20 8 grains), (3) 4 Satamanas: 80 Ratis (146:4 grains), 
(4) 4  Sátamüna (said to be called Sana also) = 40 Ratis (73:2 
grains, and ṣẹ Satamana (said ‘to be called à Sana also) = 

20 Ratis (36:6 grains). It will be seen that } Satamana 
weighed 80 Ratis or one Karsha (146°4 grains). Attention 
in this connection may be drawn to what we have said as 
to the evidence supplied by the Kaugilzya Arthasastra, Amara- 
‘kosha, and its commentary regarding the weight of the silver 
‘Karshapana (Ante, Vol. XIV, p. 131) : “It is clear that the 
silver Karshapana weighing 146-4 grains (or: slightly .less as.’ 
indicated by the ArthaS@stra) was known in some parts of the 
. country ‘at least theoretically, although we have no silver 
. punch-marked coins of this weight. The very name Karsha- 
pana (ie, a coin weighing one Karsha), applied to the silver 
‘coin, also suggests that its original weight, even if theoretical, 
was 80'Rattis." , Thus the Satamana would riot appear to have 
been entirely unrelated to the Karshapana as it- was originally 
4 times a Karshapana, while the later silver Purana was i of 
itin weight. The silver Madhas (40 ratis) of , medieval Orissa 
prove the genuineness. of ‘the tradition regarding the silver’ . 
Karsbapana: weighing.80 Ratis. i 


X 


It may s further pointed out in this connection- that 
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. the designation, of a unit of one hundred Ratis. was not 
entirely unknown in ancient India.. But it was not styléd 

atamana. On a' previous occasion (Ante, Vol. XIII, pp. 
.187ff..;. Vol. XIV, p: 129) we referred to the various weights 
of Karsha (the same,às that of the Pana or Karshapana) 
recognised in ancient Indian literature and. noticed that Karsha 
-was sometimes regarded as weighing 100 Ratis We have 
seen how Buddhaghosha's Mone quip says : tada Jiajagahe 
visatt-Masako Kahapano hoti, tasma paficha-Masako Pado; and 
how according to Narada: Masho vishSatimo bhagah Panasya 
partkirtitak. The Mitakshara (on the Yajnavalkya-smyitt, I, 
365) makes the point absolutely clear: paacha-suvarna-Pala- 
pakshe vinsati-Mashah. Pano bhavati...... chatuh-suvarya-Pala- 
pakshe tu sħodaśa-Māshah Pano bhavatt. 


POSTSCRIPT’ 


! ^. The above article was sent for publication in April 1953, 

In the meantime, J.V.S.L., Vol. XV, Part I, has appeared. 
This. issue of -the journ al contains some „articles . dealing 
incidentally with the Satamana which has been invariably 
taken to have been & coin weighiag one hundred Ratis. 

: Dr. A. S. Altekar’s article entitled “Origin and Early 
History of Coinage in Ancient(?) India” (op. cit., pp. 1f£) dwells 
on the weight of the Satamana in a number. of “places : 
eee Silver Satamanas which weighing 100 rattis would. give 
_a weight of about 175, grains" (p. 7); ‘Most probably it 
(i.e. the Satamiina) weighed a.hundred Krishvalas or rattig, i.e. 
175 grains” (p: 16) ; ‘«Satamana undoubtedly weighed 100 
rattis or 175. grains" (p 18); “Most probably its (ie. of the 
. Satamana) weight was a hundred raktikās (=175 grains) as its 
name obviously. indicátes...... silver Satdmana being 100 
rattzs...” (p. 20); "a silver Satamüna had come into vogue 
weighing hundred Rattis or 175 grains" (p. 21); etc. In spite 
of the discrepancy between ‘most probably" on the one hand 
and “undoubtedly” and **obviously'" on the other, there can.'be 
no doubt about the firmness of the belief of the author who 
further refers to the “silver Satamana of 100° Ratti standard" 
in one of. his many. editorial notes (cf. p. 60). Some of the ` 
contributors of other papers in the said issue of the journal have 
also shown their inclination in favour of the general belief that : 
the Satamana was a coin: weighing one hundred "Ratis (see ` 
pp. 30, 63, etc). Of course many repetitions of a statement 


.' end wide prevalenee of a belief in its truth cannot be regarded - 


as sufficient evidence in favour of its authenticity. 


Dr. Altekar speaks of the gold, currency prevalent "during 
the age of the. Later Samhitas, Brahmanas and Upanishads” 
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and ‘of its three ‘denotninations, viz. Nishka, Suvarna “and. 
Satamana. In regard to the weight of these three denomina- 
tions, hé says, 'Satamana undoubtedly weighed 100 rattis 
or 175 grains. In later times, Suvarna and’ Nishka' followed 
the weight standard of 80 and 320 rattis respectively. ` The 
same may have been the case in this period ‘also’ (p: 18). 
Thus his approach to the weight problem of the Satamana ‘on 
the one hand and that of the Nishka and Suvarna on the other 
is different. - He thinks that the Satamana was a coin of -gold 
and not of silver during the age in question and says, “Satamana 
is mentioned by Katyayana also (c. 4th century B.C.) ; but, as 
gold coin, it seems to have gone out of vogue in latér 
times, It will be soon shown that a silver Satamana being 100 
rattis .| in weight ] came into vogue by c. 500 B.C." (p. 20). 
The ascription of Katyayana to the fourth century B.C. and 
of the beginning of the silver Satamana currency to circa 

"500 B.C. as well as the statement that “there is no reference 
— toany silver currency in the Vedic literature" (p. 21), however, 

.Qoes not appear to be quite .consistent with what has been 
further said at p. 21: ` "Te Katyayanà Srauta Sütra, while 
describing the Asvamedha sacrifice in Chapter XVI, refers to 


a dakshiga of [a] hundred gold Satamanas...:.. But later it 
again refers to a dakshigz in Satamana. but adds that the 
Satamana was to be of silver in one case ...:. There is thus 


some literary evidence .to show that at about 600 B.C., which 
“is generally (?) taken to be the time of the Srauta Sütras, a silver 
Satamana -had come into vogue, weighing [a] hundred Rattis. 
or-175 grains". It is difficult to understand why Katyayana 
has been attributed to the fourth century B.C. but his Srauta 
S'atrá to about 600 B.C. and why the beginning of the silver 
Satamana currency has been assigned to circa 500 B.C. in one 
place. but to circa 600 B.C; in another. It is equally unintelli- 
‘gible to us why the .Katyayana Srauta Sūtra (a Vedaüga work 
of the Kalpa class) has not been recognised. as a work pertaining 
to the ‘Vedic’ literature. ` But we are not much concerned with 
such. discrepancies for the present. Let us see what evidence - 
has been offered to prove the often repeated statement that the 
Satamana was a coin weighing one hundred Ratis and also the 
suggestion that it was a coin of gold and not of silver in the 
age of the. Brahmanas. . 


In regard to the first point, Dr. Altekar quotes the follow- 
ing passage from ' Karka's commentary on the  Katyayana 
Srauta Sitra: vritt-akarau vaktika-Satamanau (literally “two round 
objects weighing one hundred Ratis"), and. says, “In later times 
Satamana was taken by Manu and Yajfiavalkya as a silver coin 
weighing 160 mashakas or 10 dharagas...... .lt is extremely 
doubtfal whether the Satamana of the: Brahmana period was 


A 


^ 


- a 
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[a] silver coin, in view of its pens expressly described as 


hiranya” (p. 16, noté 2). 


It will þe, seen that Karka’s nenede of the expression 
Satamana is similar to that of Sāyaņa, referred to and com- 
mented on by , Bhandarkar (Ancient Indian Numismatics, 


p. 57), and does not prove that this late commentator under- 


stood the word to indicate a coin or currency. Dr. Altekar 
therefore seems to deduce too much from Karka’s interpretation 
of Satam@na as an object weighing one hundred Ratis. More- 
over, accepting for argument’s sake that Karka speaks of the 

atamāna coin weighing one hundred Ratis, it is unintelligible 


, Why his opinion .has been regarded as earlier and more 


a 


authoritative than that of the, ancient works of Manu and 


Yajfiavalkya, in which the word mēna in the designation 
Satamana has been used in-a different sense. It appears: to us 
that late authors like Sayana and Karka were as ignorant of 


- the nature and weight of Satamana as the twentieth century 


writers on ancient Indian numismatics and that-their opinion 
has little value when it is opposed to that of a earlier 
authorities. like Manu and Yajfiavalkya. E: 


As regards the meaning of the word hiranya id Vedic 
literature, we have already suggested that sometimes it' was 


. used to indicate ‘silver.’ This fact has been recognised by 


the learned compilers of the Vedie Index; when they sáy; “Gold 
is described’ sometimes as harita, ‘yellowish’ (cf. 'Karhaka 
Samhita), X, 4; Satapatha Brahmana, XII, 4. 4, 6; Shadvisinsa 
Brahmana, U1, 9), sometimes as rajata, ‘whitish’ (cf. Taittirzya 
Samhita, I, 5, 1, 2; Satapatha Brahmana, XII, 4, 4, 7 ; XIII, 
4, 2, 10, etc.) when probably ‘silver’ is alluded to" (op. eit , 
Vol. Il, p. 505). Elsewhere in the same’ work: (p. 197), it 
is furtlier said, ** Hajata as an adjective with hiranya (cf. Taittirzya 
Samhita, 1, 5, 1, 2; Kafthaka Samhita, X, 4; Satapatha 


. ` Brahmana, XII, 4, 4, 7; XIII, 4, 2 10; XIV, 1, 3, 4, etc) 


designates ‘silver’, and ornaments (r ulema ; ; "ét. Satépatha 
Brahmana, XII, 8, 3, 11), dishes (patra ; cf, Taittirzya Brahniana, 
II, 2,9,7; II, 9, 6, 5) and coins (nishka; cf. Panichavisasa 
Brahmana XVII, 1, 14), ‘made of silver, are mentioned.” 
Under the circumstances, I find it ‘difficult to accept ’ Dr. 
Altekar's suggestion that thé word hirazya always means ‘gold’ 
in Vedic literature. Moreover, the mention of silver Nishkas 
in the Parchavimsa Brahmana (side by, side with the reference to 
the silver Satamana in the Katyayana Srauta Sütra, referred to 
above) seems, to render Dr. Altekar's statement that “there. is 
no reference to any silver currency in the Vedic literature" 


(op. eit, p. 21), unwarranted.! The Vedie Index (Vol. I, pp. 


lL Dr. Altekar himself refers to the mention of the silver Nishka in the 
_ PatichadimSa Brühmana “in connection with: the . Vràütyas- ' but explains it away 
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454-55) -rightly points out that ‘fas: early as the Rigveda (cf. 1, 
126, 2) traces are seen of the use of Nishkas as;a sort of 
currency,” although . Indian students. of numismatics ‘have 
often -confused eurreney with coin (cf. Bhandarkar, op. eit., 
pp: 65 ff). Apparently Nishka and Satamana were different 
names of both -the - gold and silver, currencies wegang 
320 Ratis. d 


lt Is interesting to note in this connection that a writer. - 
in the same ‘issue-of the J.N.S.1. offers a suggestion 
which ‘cannot be reconciled, with Dr. Altekar's opinion 
discussed above. Thus Dr. V. S. ` Agrawala . Says, 
“In the Satapatha Brahmiana (XII, 2, 2, 2) ‘it is stated’: 
*Gold and. silver will be the fee "for the sake of variety 
to: correspond to the: manifold form of the deity, and 
that dakshinā will be Satamana, since a human being lives for . 
‘one hundred years’ (rajatam hiragyagm. nanàrüpataya Sataminan ` l 
bhavati Satāyur = vai. .purushah; S. B., XIII, 4, 2, 10). . Here is, 
a definite -reference to a. silver Satamana of 100 parts, i.e. 
100 ratti weight. Manu mentions’ the silver Satamàna as 
equal to IO dAaragas or 320 rattis in weight (VIII, 137); 
but no actual specimen of a silver punch-marked coin conforms 
tö- the extraordinary weight of 560, grains” (op. eit., p. 30). 
-It-is‘strange that Dr. Altekar, who has inserted no less than 
twentysix editorial. notes (see pp. 42, 44, 51-53, 55, 60, 69, 72-73, 
` 73; 80-83, 86, 87, 92-93, 85, 102) in the ‘articles. published’ in 
the ‘said issue of the journal (containing seventeen ` papers 
covering 109 pages only, of which 26 pages’are covered by 
his own paper), is conspicuous by his silence in regàrd to Dr. 
Agrawala's view quoted above. We feel that the point should, 
not have been ignored by him!. 


i 


"As regards Dr. Agrawala's support to ds view respecting 
Satemana as &.coin weighing one hundred Ratis, it seems to 
us, às ‘already indicated above, to'be a mere «speculation 
. unsupported. by any evidence worth. the name. Of course he 
refers to. the non-availability of ancient coins of the: real 
Satamiüna.weight standard of-320 Ratis, but does not - notice 
“that, -as noted above, S‘atamana - “Was oy a métal 


t 





. by „saying, “the Vrütyas -- „used to wear itas an. ornament. - [The] Vr&tyas were 

an outlandish people. We: can therefore very wel] assume that there existed no 
silver cusrency among the Aryans of the: Vedic period" (op. cit., p. 10). But 
the Vrütyas were certainly Indians and it is Haposoe to prove that me Were 
non-Aryans. although anything ean be assumed, 


[\. Dr. V.S. Agrawala intimated of his paper, very ‘late, when the matter 
had already gone to press. In view of the importance of his paper it was 
decided to include it in the current issue and he was asked to send his paper 
direct.to press. Thus the editor had then-no occassion to see. it and comment. 
In the similar circumstances this post-script of Dr. Sirkar. has been received 
and no comment on it could be offered in the ‘editor’s note given below. 
.. These should not be und in any way otherwise, -P.L G.J]: 


- 
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weight and not a coin in the real sense of the term. Moreover, 
the argument ‘is irrelevant as the Satamana of .320 
Ratis, mentioned in the works of Manu and Y4jfiavalkya, 
cannot be regarded as a figment of imagination, -The absence 
of actual coins weighing 320 Ratis therefore does not prove 
that the Satamana was a coin weighing one hudred Ratis. 
Similarly, the existence of coins weighing one hundred Ratis 
in ancient India does not’ prove that such coins were called 
Satamüna. As indicated above, there is evidence to show 
that the designation of ancient Indian coins which were one 
hundred Ratisin weight was Karshapana. A class of Karsha- 
panas weighing one hundred Ratis is mentioned in old: works 
which appear to us more authoritative than a twentieth century 
guess based on late and doubtful traditions that are opposed 


-.to older authorities and are hardly of any value'at all. The 


supporters. of the view that the word mēna in the designation 
Satamana, known from the Satapatha Brahmaga and the Katya. - 
yana Srauta Sitra, means a Rati have to explain why the. same 
word has been used in the same designation in an altogether 
different sense in the Manu-smritt and the Yajravolkya-smriti. 
Such an explanation has not as yet been offered and is not 
likely to be forthcoming so far as we cansee. Considering 


` the dearth of silver in ancient India, it is impossible to belive 


that that currency weighing only 100 Ratis in earlier times.was 
made as heavy as 320 Ratis in the age of the works of Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya. We know how the old' silver Karshipana 
of 80 Ratis was later made of 32 Ratis only. i; 


EDITOR'S VIEWS: 


. The author of this learned paper states (1) that no evidence 
has -been adduced to -prove the assumption that Satamana 
weighed a hundred Rattis, (2) that it was actually a silver 
coin weighing 10 Dharanas or 160 Mashakas or 320 Rattis 
in the time of Manu and Yajfiavalkya and’ was identical with 
a Pala, (3) that the possibility of Satamàna being a silver’ coin 
in the Samhita period also cannot be excluded, as swvarga is 
also known to have the meaning of any bright metal, not 
necessarily gold only, and (4) that Satamana weighed not 100 
Rattis but 100 Majfjadis, each Maüjadi being 3.2 Rattis. 
in. weight., ^ ^ .. M: 


My views on the above points are as follows :— . | 
‘As regards. the first point I have to observe that the view 


.that Satamana ‘of: the: Samhita period. weighed.a hundred 
: Rattis .is probably -based upon the rather ambiguous entry in 
„the Vedie Index under Mana,, where we read—'Mana as a 


measure of weight is said to be the equivalent of 100 Krishnalag 


J 


x 
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w 
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or Raktikas. It occurs in compondds in the later | Sarmhitas 
and, Bráhmanss. This entry suggests but does not expressly : 
assert that Sarnhitas and Brahmanas also attest to the weight 
of Satamana being a hundred  Rattis. No. Sarühità .or 
Brahmana passage referred to in the entry, however, shows.that 
Satamana was a hundred Rattis in weight. The entry in the 
St. Petersberg Dictionary: under Satamana is. more accurate ; 
it says ‘ein Gewicht von hundert—(Raktika nach Comm)—‘a 
weight weighing a hundred (Raktikas- according to the, com- 
mentator). There is no passage in the Sashhita or Brahmana 
literature, showing that Satamana. was a hundred Rattis in. 
. weight. Katyayana Srauta Sutra, XV. 181 runs as follows :— 
aaga gAs aaar.. This is followed. by a short 
commentary by Karka, Riata] vfssrequrah It is possibly 
due to a confusion of the commentary with the text that. the 
notion arose- that the Vedic literature supports the view that 
the Satamàna weighed a hundred Rattis. . 


Though, however, there is no explicit statement that 
Satamana weighed a hundred Rattis in the Vedic period, I think 
that the probability is that that was its weight since earliest 
times. . The hundred it weighed should naturally be taken as 
referring to a tiny. weight well-known to the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas. Krishnala. or Raktika is referred to as such a 
"weight in several. passages like 7'aittzriya Samhita, 11. 3. 2. 1, 
Maitragagiya Samhita II. 2. 2, Tattirzya. Brahmana, I. 3. 6. 7. 
-In the last of these passages, we are told that each participant 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice was given a reward of one Krishnala, | 
RIS HIS repe: Wes | 


As- regards the fourth point, I think -that it is more 
likely that the. hundred which .the Satamina weighed 
was this Krishnala: or. Raktika, so frequently referred 
. to- in. the Samhitàs and Brahmmanas, rather than Manjadi, 
which is not meéntioned in them ast. all. It .1s:.true.that in 
later times Satamana did weigh 100 Mafijadis, but that 
was because it was identifed with one Pala or'10 Dharanas 
or 160 Mashas, * There isno evidence to show that Satamana 
. was taken to be a Pala in the earlier period. The connota- 
_ tions and weights of ‘coin-terms have.changed in the course of 
time. Denarius was a silver coin in Rome weighing 45 grains - 
in the Ist century A.D. It became a gold coin in India 
weighing 120 grains in the 4th’ century A.D. Drachm was 
' a, silver coin in India in the 2nd century B. C. weighing 
about 67 grains; it began to denote both silver -and gold ‘coins 
in the medieval, period (600‘to-1000 A: D.) weighing; about 
60 grains. "Thé weight -as well as the metal of Satamana 
could haye changed in the days of Manu and Yajfiavalkya, 
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Ás regards the second point of’ Dr. Sircar, it may be stated 
that Manu- and Yajiavalkya ‘no doubt. refer to a Satamana 
or Pala of silver, weighing.320 grains. This Satamana seems 
rather to have been a currency of account books than of actual 
transactions. At any rate we have so far discoveted no 
silver coins, weighing 320 grains, The Indo-Greek tetradrachms: 
weigh about 260 grains and ‘the Indo- Scythian ones; about 
150 grains. Kshatrapa and Gupta silver, coins ‘weigh about 
30 grains and the medieval dramms about 60 grains, The 
normal weight of the punch-marked coins of the most popular 
variety is about 50 grains or 32 Rattis. No silver coins have 
so far been, found weighing 320 or 160 grains. =` 


‘As to the third point of Dr. Sircar I think it very unlikely 
that Satamana was s silver coin in the Samhita period. Its 
description as hiragya makes it reasonably certain that it was a 
gold coin. Modern dictionaries may state that hiranya denotes 
besides gold, any other precious or bright metal, but whether 
this meaning was current in the Sarhhita period for “silver may 
be doubted. The white glistening silver is denoted by the 
normal word vdjata in the Samhitas. Thus. the - outlandish 
Vratya ‘is said to have'a rajata nishka on-his ‘person in. contrast 
with the Aryans, who wore gold Nishkas (Pafchavimia Brahmana, 
XVII. 1-4). If the silver Satamana had to be distinguished 
from: Nishka (héragya Nishka) it would have been described 
rather as Rajata Satamana than as hiranya Satamzna, Soe 
since hiragya meant gold. 


There is some evidence to show that in the- period of 
the Srauta Sütras, Satamana began to denote a silver coin, 
 Katyáyana , Srauta Sūtra, while describing the ASvamedha in 
the 16th chapter, refers to a dakshinz of 100 gold Satamanas— 
sud «ru aig - at XVI. 30; later on at Sūtra 45 it 
again refers to a dakshiga in Satamana, but adds that, the 
Satamana was to be of silver in one case; Cf. T 


AANT IARNA HRA MESE sq quf 


There is thus some literary. evidence to show that at about 
600 B.C., which is usually taken to be the time of the Srauta 
Sitras, a silver Satamana had come into vogue. We may, 
therefore, well accept the suggestion of Dr. Agrawala that the . 
bent-bar . coins in silver, which weigh 100 Rattis or 175 grains, 
correspond to these silver Satamanas, especially since the 
archeological evidence shows that they were in ‘vogue in 
e. 400 B.C. Among the early i,e. pre- Mauryan punch-marked 
coins, the Paila hoard all consisted of pieces weghing 25 Rattis 
or 44 grains.| Why not assume that they are quarter -Sata- 
manas of the 100 Rattis standard.? The same observation will 


1. J.N.S.1., IL, p. 27. 
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be true of the small hoard of 13 thin broad coins of the 
Lucknow Museum published by Durga Prasad; they all weigh 
about 42 grains." The Sonepur silver punch-marked coins all 
weigh about 21 grains;? why not assume that they are Padardha- 
Satamünas ? Some thin large coins have bemi found in ancient 
‘Kosala, which weigh. between 75-79 grains.? Very probably 
these would be Ardha-Satamanas. l 


I think that we have fairly' good evidence to assume’ that 
prior to the time when the punch-marked coins of 32 Rattis 
came into vogue, there existed a° Satamana currency in silver, 
whose unit weighed 100 Rattis, and whose half, quarter and- 
xs quarter denominations were also current in thé Gangetic 
plain. 


Later on Satamana became a mere currency of account 
and was s equared to 10 Dharanas. i 
E ; A. S. A. 


* 


r ae S., XLV, pp. 9-12 - ` aU 
OIM XII, pp. 92f ; XV pp. Bf, 0 7 
SUCRE TINGE, TL p.61; NS XIV. pp. 92 7.0007 


SÀN A AS A WEIGHT DENOMINATION 


By RATNA CHANDRA AGRAWALA, M.A. 
SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHJEOLOGY AND MUSEUMS, JODHPUR 


Dr. V.S. Agrawala rebos A EET of Saga coin -as 
12.5 ratéis.or 22.5 grains (J.N.S.L, XIV, p. 25).---This term 
occurs aS a weight denomination in various ancient Indian 
medical works., In. the  Charaka-samhita! (Kalpasthanam, 
chapter 12), one Sana i is equal to 3 mashakas :— 


S WIHWISD ARA aea TA: 
areae F anA ATs: N 
"aa mana Awg F FA: 1 
qa at zg Fats aAa od 

Commenting on the above, Chakrapāņi? too holds .the 
same opinion (i.e. 49} wIWS wrw:) but the commentary of 
Gangadhara® informs us that some people even take Saya as 
equivalent of 4 mashakas :— - 

WS MA AML! «= qus -dIHe-4g9dW Ter gd 
gaara Nn — “gases uf: NA ase: ARMY I NÜ SIUS: 
mugi AiR” dl ED Hd ale agi diee vafa 
Rar 


The latte view is also held by other' medical texts; 
for instance the Saragadhara Samhita (I, 19-20)* states :— 


 wefreg aiea ANR agit 
«reg: mm eee: a frac 
g a Uc piaga BMS BAT d wo N 


The Bhava Prakasa® observes :-— 
gefreg «Res: «arem — 
mag are ware Uu a frat gu 


1. Edited by’ Narendra .Nath Sengupta, Calcutta, ‘Saka Samvat 1856, 
Vol. III, p. 83619. Here kema, dhanaka an máshaka are identical terms. 

2. See f. n. 1 above. 

. 9.. See. f. n. .1 above. 

4. Edited by Parasu Ram Sastri, Bombay, 1920, P 7. Cf. d Barnet 
Antiquities of India, London, 1918, p..207;- 

5. Edited by Brahina Sankara. Misra, : Banaras 1949, Part. L pp. «628,630. 


` 
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. gg: a wa ete AS wem | 
gem qaa RgO wo Ree uan 


(According to Magadha weight)? 


E garfer: E wana | 

quf: ao: a Ress. Yd TN RAN 

sre age: Wer e: EITA: | 
| agi: ud E gaa gi: wee ur 

mE" . (According to Kalinga weight)? 


| Also, it is now evident that Sana, e nishka, Siaran and 
tanka were all ioencet terms. ` i 
[It will be thus seen that according to Sarangadhat asan hit ' 
and Bhavapraka§a, Sava was. 24 rattis in "weight, whereas 
" according to Gaigadhara - it was, 30 rattis and according to 
Magadha weight it. was 28 or 32 rattis. ` The’ silver “Sana 
coin. was much lighter; it was } of a Satamana ¢ or 12.5 rattis 
in 2 weight. (4 S.A. | . 


Mone Williams: informs in his dictionary that Saga 
also occurs, in the. Harivamáa and that. Sana-pada means. 
“one fourth of a Sana” or" “one masha? ^ The existence 


.. of -$agas can. well ` be Corroborated from ' Hemachandra's ` 


Doyasraya  Mahakavya* (edited^by A.V. Kathavate, Vol. II, 
1921, Bombay, pp. :384-5, XVII. 86-7) where we find the 
following references as :— 


coco Q SPP SIT E NE MN S E 
“wera s wert drat arti) ad aequ | 
Raik “fered "frm g fen, 0 
qu bus dus. rd ama a cid uev. u 


ve 


1. Thus one Séna=24 rattis. 
— & DC. Bircar (JNSI, XIV, p. 129) idus to Lilavati’s gadyanaka: (= 48 
attis) which is gadyāņa` (= 6 pilehakis) ‘of the Bhdvaprakdsa. 
3,' Thus one féna=28 or 32 rattis. . i © 
4. D.C. Sircar (JNSI, XIV, p. 129) states that dhararia (aecording to - 
Manu). weighs . 92 ratis while 24. rattis according to Lilávati (I. 3) of 
Bhaskaraechary a. 7 
Ba, Ct. Patafijali’s .M Lahabhashyé;. .Kielhorn's d Vol. IL, p. 950: as 
cited by Dr. epee Op. cit. 4p. 24: JNSI XV, . 
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n GREEK STATER IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
l EPIGRAPHS AND LITERATURE. 


RATNA CHANDRA ERTEN M. A. 
Superintendent, _Archaology. and Museums, Jodhpur 


Though no Greek king later than Eucratides coined 
staters, the word survived in India both as a coin and a 
measure of weight. In certain Kharoshthi inscriptions from 
Taxila (N. W. India) of about the Christian era, both stater 
and drachm are mentioned as-coins, but in their abbreviated 
forms ie. sya 20. dra 1! and sa 20.10 dha 2°. .Still. more 
interesting it is to discover these abbreviated forms along 
with obol (another Greek coin denomination of 11.2 grains) 
in a first. century. A.D. Kharoshthi inscription from the same 
.region; ie. Sa 10°1 dra 2 O 2? (=11 staters, 2 drachms and ` 
. 2 obols). Both Greek stater and drachm are also found in the 
Kharoshthi documents from Chinese Turkestan* in the forms 
of Suvarna satera (or sadera) and drakhma (or trakhma) 
respectively. This led Sten Konow® to opine with sufficient - 
justification that *at all events the Greeks must be responsible 
for the introduction of the terms stater and drakhme and our 
. inscriptions show that they were introduced st'a fairly early 
period, and they are in favour of the supposition that it 
was from, the Gandhara country that the words reached 
Chinese Turkestan”. 


.As regards Indian literature, the Angavijja®, an: un- 
published Jain text of the sixth century A.D. refers to the 
existence of sateraka as distinct from dina@ra-mashaka and 
suvarna-mashaka. According to YaSomitra, in his Sphufártha- 

abhidharmakosa-Vyakhya?, 2 dinaras make one satera :— 


l1. Know. S.. G.I.1., Vol. II, pt. I, Calcutta, 1919, p. 98. 
2. Ibid, p. 99. cf. S. Konow, Acta Orientala, VI. p. 255-6. 


?. Marshall. J., A.R.A.S,Iọ, 1929-30, No 46, pp. 62-3 cf. Tarn W. W, 

' Greeks. in Bactvia and India, Ist. edition, p. 68. The inscription is 

dated in the reign of Strategcs Aspavarma Marshall (ibid, p. 68) 

states that 6 Obols. went to the drachma in the monetary, Sem of 
the Greeks. ! 


4. Cf. my article, J. N.S, dh XIV. p. 1038. 

b. Acta Orientalia, VI, p. 256. Cf. F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1926; p. 607) 
thinks’ that the form satera was derived from stater by way of 

. dissimilation. 

6. Chapter 9, Punnimapatala as referred to in J.N,S. L XIV, p. 110. 
Dr. A. S. Altékar (ibid, p. 110, t n. 3) rightly identifies - sateraka SUB 
Greek stater, 

^7 ‘Tibetan version as edited by Unrai Wogihara, Tokyo Pt. II, 1934-96, 
: p. 368, 4,201f . 
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die ATT sunset pen] ser ae aad wale ur fü AS 
vx fadi stint gare «ros. gaan qanm 
ENDE EE afa ant aa Aa aaa aar wer gR ap 
Warp SAS: | PX z | 
Besides this, Mahaviracharya, a well known author on Indian ` 
Mathematics (middle of ninth century A.D.), in the famous 
work the Gagitasarasangraha! (chapter I, verse 43), bears 
testimony to the use of sater and dinara?  as.weights for 
measuring metals other than. gold and silver. "Here 2’ dznàras 
are equal to 1 satera :-— Uu | 

SSAA Agir: ANFIARAN Ce 

—adaahtaeengrtismat "eu u 42 

RIM agza. AaS: | 

à eben ena mgalesa aga: n 43 


- The scanty material thus avilable. to us indicates ‘that 
' Greek stater remained in use in India at least up to the middle 
of the ninth. century A.D. | 


t è 


sv foco 
» A 





1. The Ganitexarasasgrala, edited and translated by. M. Races. 
Madras, .1912 cf, F. W.'Thomas, JRAS, 1926, p. 507, fn. 1; 
L. D. Barnett, Antiquities of India, London, 1913, P. 201: 
2, Elsewhere the same work refers to din'ras as coins’ as well (iI. 20, 22; 
V:12; VI. 981-2). . 
" 8. HATIA. for WAL WW in the manuscript’ belonging to the 
a .Government Oriental Library at Mysore (cited in fin, ini p. 4 of the 
text of. pangechinye): ' S^ ox, d 
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A NOTE ON.BUDDHA ON INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS 
m Dr. HV. TRIVEDI, INDORE.. 


Drawing our gite tion to -the photogřaph of a coin imus 
lished by me inthis Journal, XIV, pl. I, 7, Dr.'Altekar:.reverts 
to the suggestion of Dr. Tarn. that the human figure on this 
specimen is to be takeri as representing the Buddha, and not' the 
king as accepted by Gardner, Smith and Whitehead.! - The 
suggestion is ingenious, but.not entirely free from. difficulties ; 
and the following points which I submit after re-examining the 
coin, are to be taken into account before it is finally accepted. ` 


I am unable to agree with Dr. Tarn, and following him, 
with Dr. Altekar, in maintaining that the elephant on the 
reverse (?) is coming dancing to garland the deity. It is 
difficult to conceive that such an association can be established : 
between the two figures which are on the different sides’ of the 
coin. This suggestion: could have been' possible if the figure of 
the animal had been on the,same side with that of. the 
deity, as on the silver coins of Antialkidas. On the other 
hand, it may be maintained that the elephant, which on a close 
examination is seen to hold in its trunk a ring with a double 
ribbon attached to it, appears on the piece merely as an emblem 
of royalty. 


Had the figure been of. Gotama, it would have been more 
aptly depicted on the obverse side, i.e. on that which bears the 
Greek legend, and not on the: reverse one, which is of less 
importance. It is not known why Dr. Tarn and Dr. Altekar 
take the side as obverse, which is really the reverse. A careful 
scrutiny also reveals that the head of the figure is slightly 
turned to its left, whereas’ in 1 the case of Gotama it would have 
been erect. 


It is true that the photograph shows the figure as cross- 
legged, but it is worth noting that it is. not exactly in the 
position as we find in case of the Buddha. ‘The proper right 
leg of the figure is partly hanging down, with the toe pointing 
to the ground, and the left leg is sheltered in the lap. . The 
hands are not exactly in the lap, as generally they should be in 
the Padmasana, but ate’ resting on'the- thighs; ; and what is 
more is that the proper left-hand of the ‘figure is holding some- 
thing which may-be a sword, staff, or mace. This object has 
faintly come out on the photograph, but it is clearly to be seen 

on the coin itself ; and with its point bent towards. the ground, 


1. J.N.S,L, XIV, p. 52, 
6 
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as 8 careful scrutiny . goes to show, it cannot be taken as the. 
‘back side of the zsana or chauki, as suggested by ‘Dr. Altekar. 

Under the circumstances. the figure can hardly be taken as of 
Gotama, I.aléo find that the figure is seated not on the, usual 
Buddha throne but on a raised cushion, and what are taken as. ` 
handfuls of grass appear like the trappings of the ‘sheet strewn’ 
` over it or a part of the drapery hanging down. 


Here it.is also necessary to consider whiether any. 1 of the , 
Indo-Scythian rulers, and particularly Maues, who issued this 
coin, had embraced ‘Buddhism. This coin is so far our only 
testimony on the point, and we have to see whether it can 
Warrant so' important a Conclusión as the acceptance of 
Buddhism by this ‘prince. On the other hand, we find that ` 
the: Sakas; like the: Yavanas, : had been i incorpor atec into the 
Brahmanical hierarchy in ethe middle of the second century 
| B.C.. as rightly concluded by'` D. R. Bhandarkar - from 
Patafjali’ s gloss on Panini IL, 4, 10, viz. Sidrandm=anirave- 
 sióánam! . In the light. of: this and. there being no other 
evidence on the. point, it is difficult to believe that any ‘of the 
Saka princes. had courted. Buddhism some time e. 75 B.C. 
which is taken to be the date of Maues. Thus the present , 
coin. alone is not à sound evidence to warrant such: an important 
cconclusion.as to take back the antiquity ‘of: the image ofthe. . 
Buddha before ‘the’ reign of Kanishka on whose coins it t has 
Be found to De the earliest, > 


; EDITOR'S NOTE 


. I have once' more: examined the E coin, kindly sent. 
to me, by Dr. Trivedi and would make the following observa- 
tions about his paper. . > ' 


(1) It is immaterial as to: which side we regard a as s obverse. 
Dr. Tarn holds that the Elephant side is the. reverse and.the: 
Buddha side is -the’ obverse. Dr. Trivedi maintains that the 
Elephant side is the obverse, (since. it has the Greek legend) 
-and the Buddha side is the reverse (since it has the Kharoshthi 
legend). He then enquires as. to, how: the’ Buddha could . 
have been put on the reverse, instead of on the obverse. It 
may. be pointed out in reply that the appropriate place for a 
deity on the Greek and Greek-inspired coinage was the reverse. 
Zeus, Apollo, - Athena, all. appéar on the reverse and never on 
the obverse; "The' Buddha, who was now regarded as deity, 
naturally appears on the reverse. On the ‘other hand, if: we 
‘hold the .Greek legend. side to be obverse, we máy enquire, 
how i is it that ‘the king appears on` the’ reverse ?. Except on 


i. Ind. Cult., I, p. 219. e 2 2 2 > £F 
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the Commemoration Medals, the king invariably. appears on 
the obverse. The fact that the human ‘figure appears: on ¿the 
reverse: would suggest that it is a deity and not the king. On 
the similar type issued by Azes, the human figure, which is 
undoubtedly the king, ison the obverse, having the Greek 
legend, and the reverse has the Kharoshthi ogena, pad the 
geny perge (B. M. Cs, G. S., XIX. ie 


(2) If it can s proved that the Gia figure has gota 
sword in the right hand, the Buddha theory. is: exploded. ‘On 
the similar type-of -Azes, above referred to (B.M.O.G..S., Pl. 
XIX. 1), the sword is clearly grasped in the right. hand and 
is in front of the holder.. On all the.coins of Maues, on the 
other hand,. the so-called sword is distinctly very much in the 
background behind the figure ; on the piece in the B.M.C.G..S., 
XVIII. 5, one palm is clearly above the other; their posture 
is inconsistent with the holding of the sword in. either of 
them. The posture of the hands on the coins in the 7.M.C. I, . 
Pl. VIII. 4 and P.M.C., I, PL X. 31, as also on the.-coin-in- the 
Advani collection, is rather indistinct, but it is inconsistent 
. with the grasping of a sword by the right. hand. The so. 
called sword can reasonably be taken to be the ‘back of. the 
chauki, at least in B.M. C.G.S., XVHI. 5, especially since it is 
not grasped-by the hand. On other specimens the object is 
indistinct. : 


(3) The figure is not in JPadmasana; one of the feet is 
not hanging down, as stated by Dr. Trivedi, but placed by the 
side of the other. This is quite clear on the specimen in the 
P.M.C.L, Pl. X. 31. This circumstance need not go.against ' 
the identification of the figure with the Buddha ; probably the 
conventions about the proper Zsana were yet to be established, 
. or not quite well known’ to the mint-masters of the Scythian 
invaders. It may be further.pointed out that the first ruler of 
a conquering house was not likely to present himself to his 
subjects "in this -entirely Indian posture on his coins. It was 
unknown.to ‘the’ numismatic convention of the Greeks, who 
were the immediate predecessors of Maues. | s 


l (4) Dr. Trivedi has suggested that what I have taken’ as 
handfulls of grass ‘strewn over the seat may. be trappings of 
the sheet’ covering the pillow, or tepestry hanging down. , 
What he means is not clear to me. It is also possible to 
argue that the seat-cover is shown as having stripe-designs. 
But when the. tradition is there that the Buddha had covered ` 
his seat by.eight handfulls of grass, it is equally possible to 
assume.as.& working hypothesis that the seat is intended to be 
di as covered by them. 2 


- 
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The. other objections raised by Dr. Trivedi are not 
important.' The Elephant was a common motif on the’ coins 
of Menander and Apollodotus, and it appears on this type; 
we need not necessarily accept .Dr. Tarn’s view that it is 
intended. to show that the Elephant is going to garland the 
Buddha on the reverse. On the coins of Antialkidas, .the 
Elephant on- the reverse is distinctly shown as taking away 
the garland in the'hand of Nike shown on that side ; the usual 
presumption is that it is going to garland the king on the 
‘obverse with it by this wreath obtained direct from Nike. 
Dr. Tarn -has made a similar assumption. Dr. Trivedi 
suggests that the object in the trunk of the elephant is a-ring 
with a double-ribbon attached to it. It may be so; it may be 
even a diadem with its ends hanging down. But we have 
to remember that what is undoubtedly a wreath in the hand 
of Nike is also shown as having a similar ribbon hanging down. 
It is quite possible that the garland is shown as having one or : 
two pendant as hanging down from it. 


The presence of the Buddha on the coins of Maues need 
not show, as Dr. Trivedi seems to think, that he had embraced 
Buddhism. It may only show that he was taking some interest 
in Buddhism. On the coins of Kanishka we have Vedic, 
Pauranic, Buddhist, Greek, Roman and Avestan deities. They 
cannot show that he had personally become a worshipper of all 
of these gods. 


- All things considered, I feel that the seated figure is more 
likely to be of the Buddha than of the king. The figure is 
on- the reverse, a place usually reserved for a deity ;. its posture 
resembles that of the Buddha more than that of the king or any 
other deity. It has no sword in the hand. It is not in the’ 
Padmásana, but at least on some specimens one palm is placed 
‘above -the other. The seat. is definitely. covered by -some 


-objects and they appear to be handfuls of grass, referred to in 
the Buddhist tradition. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN KSHATRAPAS E31 


_ BY DR. Mies TRIVEDI, CURATOR, INDORE MUSEUM 


In J.N.8.I., X, pp. 132-3 Dr. J.N. Bu has picked 
. up a few typical cases in which the reading of dates on some 
coins of the Western Kshatrapas may be.doubted, on certain 
grounds, leading to confusion in their chronology. One of 
these cases is of the coins of the Mahakshatrapa Saüghadaman, 
a son. of Rudrasiha I, the date, on which was read by 
D.R. Bhandarkar, as 149; but as it falls within the reign 
of the Mahakshatrapa Damasens (Saka 145-58), a brother of 
Sahghadaman and another son of Rudrasimha, the reading 
of the date is doubted by Dr. Banerjee. With due deference 
to the veteran numismatist, however, the problem is reviewed 
here, presuming, of course, the correctness of Acharya’s. reading 
of the dates concerned, although doubts have been expressed 
about it (also see J.N.S.2., VI, pp. 22 f£). 


In this respect we are to note that there are two distinct 
periods. of the coins of the Mahakshatrapa Damasena, via. 
one showing the only date 145! and the other representing 
each year from 150 to 158, inclusive. No coin of this ruler 
has been recorded for years from 146 to 149. ` If from this we 
are to presume that Damasena.did not strike any coin during 
this ‘period, the conclusion is irresistible that during this period 
he may have got to face a rival for the throne: It is just 
possible that his brother Sanghadaman, whose reign ‘is for 
the present taken very short so as to extend over only the 
years 144 and 145 and who may have been turned out from 
the throne by Damasena, may.have again disputed his “claim 
to the throne and may have captured it for some time c. 149, 
and again being defeated, had to vacate it for Damasena, 
who struck coins regularly for eight years more. This shows 
that following the example of the previous generation when 
the throne was -disputed ° between Jivadaman and his 
uncle Rudrasimha,? there must have been,a family strife 
between the years 145 and 149 for the position of ‘the 
Mahakshatrapa, with varying success, until Damasens proved 
victorious. E 


1. Here we do not take into account Rapson's No. 380 on WB the 
unit figure is doubtful. See p. 108, f. n 
09. Dd NSD, I, p. 18. 
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- It may: be concluded, thefefore, that Dàmasena reigned as. 


 Mahakshatrapa. twice, once in Saka 145 to 145x? and again 
some time after 149 when his career was cut short by his 
brother Sahbghadaman," who, however, was again ousted by 
. Daníasena: before 150. It is also Possible that the internecine 
strife between the two brothers may have given an’ opportunity 
to the Abhira l$varadatta, possibly a Kshatrapa general, 


. whose reign has to be placed between’Saka 158, the last year 


of Damaseéna, and Saka’ 160, the first regnal year of Yasodaman 
as~Mahakshatrapa. That the usurper was a general 
under Damasena himself is shown by the fact that the latter's 


` father Rudrasena: had an Abhira general under him, Bapaka 


by name, who was the son of the general Rudrabhati,? thus 
is that this position: was her editary. i 


Another case that: we have to coida here is of a čoin 
of the Maha-Kshatrapa Viévasithhà; on which the numerical 
symbol was read-by Shri G.V. Acharya as 211. This reading 
is questioned by Dr, Banerjee, stating that the year. of its 
issue does rot actually? fall within the reign of Visvasirha 
but of his brother Bhartridaman, who’ succeeded him as 
Maha-Kshatrapa as early asin S. 204, as we know from a 
coin of his in the Sarvània hoard. But a comparative study 


of the coins of the different hoards, which has not been done 


so far, enables: us to justify Acharya’s reading of the date, 
besides throwing some new light on the: chronology of the 
house ; and this we are going-to do here. 


While dealing with this problem, the first thing ‘that we 
note is that the coins of Bhartridaman for the earlier part of 
his reign as M aha-Kshatr apa are all found only in the Sarvania 
hoard, representing every year from 204 to 210, with the 
single exception of >208; whereas’ all those catalogued by 
Rapson represent the latter part of -his reign, continuing the 
years from 211 to 214, and then 217, no coin of his being 
recorded: by, Rapson for two years only, ie. for 215 and 216, 


the former, however, making its appearance only in the. 


Sarvania hoard. Taking these as solitary cases, we note 
that the monetary issues of this Maha-Kshatrapa have’ a clear- 


fl. One of the coins in Sonepur hoard gives 1[4]7 as a date for Dümasena 
as a Mahikshatrapa (W.S., 1937, p. 86); ; Thus 148, 149 are the only years not 
represented in his coinage. If the reading 149 is definite, we' may presume 
that Sanghadáman'had been ousted out; if it is incorrect, we may conclude that 
this is an accidental gap of two years which may be filled in by fresh discoveries. 
It is very essential that coins giving new dates should be published in enlarged 
size to remove all doubts about the readings proposed. — 4.5.4]. . . 


2. Dr. Altekar's suggestion that Saüghadáman's,short reign -may have l 


-probably been due to his having lost his life in the struggle against the Malavas, 
‘ig a mere hypothesis and may or may not be true (see Proc, of the Ind. Hist. 
Cong., Lahore 1940, p. 100). l 

'$i EL XVI, P. 235. : 


f 
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‘cut distinction, viz..those for his earlier years are found in 
the Sarvania hoard whereas those for the latter period of his 
reign were all found in W. India, presuming, of course,. that 
the specimens catalogued by Rapson were all or mostly 
picked up in that region. It is also noteworthy that in the 
two different series of specimens -there is not a single case of 
overlapping. Thus the different find-spots of the two unbreak- 
able series of the coins of Bhartridiman’ as Maha-Kshatrapa 
strongly suggest that he may have begun his career somewhere 
in the region around Sarvania, i e. somewhere in Rajasthan 
and, Malwa, quite apart from his ancestral dominions in West 
India, the details of which are not known. He may have 
been driven by his brother Viévasirhha, whom we definitely 


know to be à Maha-Kshatrapa in S. 200; ànd who may have 
- possibly continued up to S. 211, as shówn by the coin read 
by Shri Acharya, There is nothing unusual ‘to presume: 
that more coins struck during this time may come to. light - 
in some of the unexplored -regions of the extensive kingdom 
of the W. Kshatrapas; but the reading of G. V. Acharya 
cannot be questioned simply because it is a solitary specimen 
showing.a date removed from the so-far-accepted reign of 
Vi$vasithha. The use of the title Maha- Kshatrapa, which 
both the’ brothers use on their issues, may be taken to suggest. 
that both claimed independence of each other and were ruling 
in two different regions, both claiming the imperial position. ' 


. The conclusion arrived at above is strengthened by a com- 
parison of the known dates of Viévasirhha and Bhartridaman 
ruling as Kshatrapas. , The dates of the former extend from 
the-Saka year 197 to 200, and probably also to 204 ;- but a coin 
of the Kshatrapa Bhartridáman in the Sarvania hoard bears the 
date 200, which'contradicts the view that this pririce succéeded 
Visvasichha as Kshatrapa. „A stronger evidence is found in 
& coin of the Kshatrapa Bhartridaman, which was discovered 
in excavations at Sanchi and which was struck in the year 
19[9].! On this specimen the unit figure of the date is in- 
` complete, but the décimal figure 9 is certain, showing that he 
was & Kshatrapa along with his brother Viévasithha at least 
for some time, presumably in a different region. _ 


It is significant to note at this stage that yet another scion 

-of the. house, Jivadaman, the father of Rudrasimha II and the 

originator of the thifd dynasty of the W. Kshatrapas, had 

begun his career in Malwa in e. 188, in accordance with the 
Sanchi inscription?. This date falls within the reign of 

|^ Cat of the Mus. of Arch. at Sanchi, p. 61, No. C 845. l 

2. E.L, XVI, p. 232. 


[ R. D. Banáerji has no doubt ascribed the 'Sanchi inscription ` to . 
Jivadiman and dated it in Saka 200. He had however conceded the possibility. 


- 
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Maha-Kshatrapa Rudrasena, whose another son he may possibly 
have been ; a comparison of the dates shows that he was another . 
son of Rudrasena II and may have. worked under, him as a. 
Kshatrapa in the region of, Malwa and also that he was pro: ` 
bably the eldést of all the three brothers, 


Thus we see that two or even probably three Kshatrapa 
rulers were ruling almost contemporaneously in the different 
regions of the empire during the same period and in the last de. 
éades of the second century of the; Saka era, independently of 
each other ; the office of the Maha-Kshatrapa after S. 196, i.e. 
the last known year of Rudrasena II, remaining in abeyance for 
sometime, and an internecine feud beginning from!the time' of 
-his death till the establishment of the house of Rudrasimha II 
going on, of which the account is worked out here for the 
first time. > © ; 


. For ready Eae the genéalogical and ne . 
list is given here :— 


Rudrasena II, son of Viradaman, 
Mksh., known years—between 178* and 185 


| 
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Visvasirhha, Ksh. . Bhartridaman, Ksh.  Svàmi -Jivadaman, 
.197* to 200 and 199;.  200*-204; probably another 
probably also 201; Mksh. clear: dates son of Rudrasena 


Mksh.. .- 200*; between: 204* and II, date of access. 
Acharya's. -coin : 217 (Sarvania hoard: ion c. 188 Saka, 
AN E ^. 204-7;. 209-10 ʻand according to the 


2133 Ramons Cata- Sanchi inscription, 

logue : 211-17.) Visva- Hite XVI, P. Z3926* 
. sena Ksh. 215* to 
. 2206. 7 - : 
N, B :— Numbers’ marked’ with an asterisk are the’ years. 
~ "found on coins of the Sarvania hoard. The Ksh. 
 Bhartridáman's coin showing the year 19(9] was 
found in excavations at Sanchi. 
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of the date being 70° also. N.G Majumdar. has adduced good grounds -to . 
doubt whether the record at all refers to Jivadiman. The text is damaged and: 
_what is taken ryajwadàmna by R. D Banerji is read a as rpdrjitavijaya by 
`“ Majumdar. If Jivadáman's name had been mentioned, it should have borne 
some regal title; s»ümi inl. | refers to god Mahüsena and not to any king or 
general. Majumdar thinks that what is taken as a numeral for 70: or 200 by 
Banerji is a punctuation mark. See J.4.$.B. N.S. Vol. XIX, p. 341. It 
appears very doubtful, whether the' record eoncerned PEPHS any date for 
Jivadaman, the father of Rudrasithha II, “ASS. A.J 


SAKA (?), KSHATRAPA AND TRAIKUTAKA COINS | 
FROM EXCAVATIONS IN HYDERABAD STATE 


By Dn. H. V. TRIVEDI, INDORE 
(PL X. 1—11) 


The eleven coins that I am publishing in this paper were. 
all found in excavations at Kondapur, Maski and Panigrahi 
in Hyderabad state; they are now in the Hyderabad Museum. 
I am indebted to Shri Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad for supplying 
me their photographs as also the photographs of their ink- 
impressions with kind permission to publish them. ‘In the 
accompanying plate, ordinary numbers refer to the photographs 
of the coins and numbers with dashes to the photographs of 
ink-impressions. ` 

I 


A COIN OF PuLUMivI III, COUNTERSTRUCK BY MANA (?) 
The coin found at Kondapur (PI. X. 1 and 1^ is partly 
broken at the edge and also shows two holes.pierced through 
it, indicating that it was at one time used as an ornament. On 
the obverse it bears the figure of a three-arched.-hill on-a 
platform, and just close to it, the circular legend. A very faint: 
trace of the crescent surmounting the hill is visible, and above 
it rre some indistinct traces of some other symbols. The 
reverse shows the well-known Ujjain- ‘symbol, each orb of which 
‘consists of a pellet with a surrounding circie. It has come out 
partially. It is surmounted by a crescent, a very faint trace 
of which is visible between the holes, where I also find some 
letters.partially cut. This side appears to be :counter-struck 
with the figure of a thunderbolt, placed horizontally on the 
middle.of the surface, and an arrow pointing at V, below it. 


The legend on the obverse is nearer to the hill symbol than 
to the edge, and it is fragmentary. What is preserved can be 
read with certainty as tasasivt. Below the curve of ta is.to 
be seen some mark, which makes the letter appear as va; but 
it may ‘be a scratch on the coin or part of a symbol. But as 
the name of the striker is not..known, this side does not ‘help 
us in making the attribution definite. He may, however, be 
‘presumed to be a successor of . Gautamiputra ri-Yajfia 
Satakarni, who is known to be the first as striking coins with : 
a hil of three arches surmounted by a crescent. ‘He was 
probably Pulumavi IT], ne "st prince of the house, as- vill 
be shown below. 


7 


- 
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The reverse side shows two letters partially cut by the , 
edge, between the two holes. They appear to be japa. The — 
ja is preceded by,a-trace which may have been of .da, and 
following the pa, “the, curye of ta is. to be seen above the hole, 
It may have again been followed by a sa, a part of which 
makes its appearance. As seen from the traces on the photo- 
graph of this side, the legend may have begun at. VI. The 
characters are of the 3rd century A.D., and taking a clue from 
what is preserved on the’ coin, I‘ tentatively read the whole 
legend as appearing on.the.specimens struck by the Saka king 
Mana, published by Prof. V. V. Mirashi in the Journal, "XII, 
p. 90.! It is interesting to note that so far we know only one 
Satavahana coin as bearing a legend on the reverse also; it is of. 
king Hala, and is published above, XIII, p. 132. In its obverse 
type our, coin resembles this specimen, but the hill on the latter 
is'not surmounted by à crescent as on our coin, and the legend 
also differs. ‘The type of the Uj jjain symbol on the reverse of. 
both is also different. Similarly it is also tempting to. take the 
traces of letters between the holes as of Sata and connect the 
coin with one of the earliest members of the house, but I do not 
do.so, looking to the forms of other symbols appearing on it, 
particularly that zl the Ujjain symbol showing its later type 
on our coin. 


The E the Thunderbolt and Arrow appears on 
the coins of the Kshaharata family of Bhamaka and Nahapana, 
and the appearance of the same symbols on our coin connects 
its striker with the same dynasty. While publishing coins of 
the same. prince, Prof. Mirashi has shown that after the over- 
throw of Náhapana some Sakas moved: to the South, and work- 
ing.as feudatories for some time, they may have taken pàrt in ` 
overthrowing the Satavahana rule in the 3rd century A.D.? 
But the latter part of the Professor's conclusion was then not 
very definite; and the present specimen, which shows marks 
of counter-striking with the symbols of the. Thunderbolt and 
Arrow and retains the obverse side as struck by a Satavahana . 
prince, goes.to.confirm,the view. The last of the. Satavahana, 
rulers, who was overthrown by the Saka Mana of the present 
specimen, was Pulumavi, and in. view of the above findings, 
which I hope are correct,- what appears following the sasi of 
the legend on. the obverse ot the piece may have been traces 
of the letters. following it, viz. riPulu..., as they appear to be.? 

bn the specimen appears to have been issued by the last . 


j [1. 1] donot agree with this reading. The letters, if existing, are very ' 
indistinot, A. S. A. ] 


2. Above, XII, p. 92, 
3. [The letters after sara, are illegible... The imme dikfay next letter 


appears to be -a la and not pa. aa it should have been. The attribution s 
this coin to Pulumávi is very doubtful A.S.A. J’ 
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Satavahana prince Pulumavi m after his defeat, countér-struck 
by the victorious Saka ruler Māna. It- may be: ‘stated here, 
however, that for the present, my views are based on the study 
of the photographs and they are to be finalised or verted only 
after examining the coin.in original. 


The find-spot of our ‘coin is Kondapur (Medak district). l 
With its extensive ruins, the site is & veritable mine of the 
Satavahane coins; in fact it was the very heart of the kingdom 
of the Satavahanas; and the find of the piece at this place 
can only be-explained on the above assumption. It was dis- 
covered in excavations, and what is worth noting is that five 
coins of the house of the Western Kshatrapas were also 
excavated at the same place. If all the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas were found in the sanie level as that’ of the present 
piece, we shall not be wrong in assuming that they may have 
been travelled with the Saka rulers, who may have come to 
the help of the Saka Mana in overthrowing the Satavahana 
.kingdom; Otherwise it is difficult to explain the travelling of 
five coins.of the W. Kshatrapa house to such a distant land; 
we know them as ruling in the territories of Gujarat-Kathiawar 
and Malwa. The Kshatrapa pieces, as will be known from 
the following description; are the issues of Damajadasri III 
and his nephew Rudrasena II (e. 251-274 A.D.); and it is 
almost the time of the overthrow of the Satavahana kingdom. 


| II l ES 
SEVEN COINS OF THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS 
( THREE COINS OF MKSH. RUDRASENA Il, 255-274 A.D. 


The first two coins of 'this ruler were found at . Kondapur 
and the third at. Panigrahi. 


These coins were struck by Rudrasena, son T Viradaman. 

- The legend on'the reverse of the first coin (PI. X. 2 and 2’) 
is fragmentary, but unlike any of the large number of pieces 
catalogued by Rapson, it begins at III and not at I or Il. The 
names of the father and’ the son are legible, but the epithet 
Mahakshatrapa attached to the son's name is preserved in very 
faint traces. The hundred figure of the date is very clear; 

itis 100; the ten and unit figures are both illegible. The 
` portrait shows nothing unusual, but both the sides of ‘this coin 
appear to have been. struck. from a die which was different 
from any of the coins: illustrated by Rapson id his Catalogue. 
Of the crescent on the reverse a slanting stroke i is visible. 


. [ The reverse legend can be read’ as, TII Rajio us hatva- a- 


. pasa . Virada—putrasa rajito mahakshatrapasa Rudrasenasa. 
A.S.A. | LE 
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On the second coin of this ruler (PI. X.-3 and 3') the. 
portion bearing the date is illegible. The legend begins at I, 
as on the other coins ofthe prince. The names of the. father 
and the son are clear, as also their differing titles. There is 
nothing particular about the coin, except that the crescent on the 
reverse is misplaced. The piece bears the date, but it is 
illegible ori the photograph. 


On the third coin of this ruler (PI. X. 4 and 4’) the 
father's name is preserved in traces, from which nothing can be 
made out ; but we can clearly see the title of Kshatrapa before 
his name and of Mahákshatrapa before the name of. Rudrasena. 
There were three princes of the name of Rudrasena among . the 


W. Kshatrapas; but the titles of the father and the son, as 


shown by our coin, enable us to ascribe it to Rudrasena H 
alone. | 


. eThe;date has not come on the flan. It was found in 
Panigrahi excavations. 


(i) A COIN ¡OF DAMAJADASRi II, 232-3 A. D. 


The legend is fragmentary ; beginning at III, it reads 
Rajito maha............puirasa Damajadosriga. (PI. X. 5 and 5’). 
The portion of the die behind the head is off the flan; it may 
have borne the figures for the date. the father's name is lost, 
however, from the resemblance of the portrait and following 
the observations made about the representation of the eye 
on p. clxx of Rapson' Catalogue (figure 3), I ascribe the coin 
to the second prince of the name. The form of ma, which 
shows some variation in the legend of the second and third 
princes bearing the name, is. like that of the second prince 
on our coin, This tends to confirm the above attribution, ! 
This coin was found in Kondapur excavations. 

(ii) A COIN oF DAMAJADASRi III, 250-54 a. 


This piece (PI. X. 6 and 6’) can be ascribed to Damajadaéri 
III, son of Dàmasena. Both the names are fragmentary, but 


from what remains the attribution is certain. : The coin bears 
the date, but the unit figure is not legible on it. The figure 





1. Recently, while reviewing. the Jivadáman-Rudrasithha problem 
propounded by Dr. Altekar' in J. N.S. I., 1, p. 18, Shri. P. L. Gupta doubts 
that the Kshatrapa mint-masters were ‘accurate in portraying the' features 
(I. H. Qe XXIX p.85). I hope a look at the coins described here 
will clear the point. For it is the portrait that helps us in ascribing 
the coins to different princes, i.e. to the second and third princes bearing 
the same name Damajadagri. Dàmajadasri III, who came to: the throne 


' after two of his elder brothers had held the office of Mksh, in guocession, 


must naturally be an old man, ‘and this is what we find on the second coin, 
For a similar case. of, J. n S.I. XIV, p. 85 and the Editor's remarks: om the 
game page. 
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for the.hundred is very clear on the photograph of the coin, 
but not the following two units. The findspot of ‘this: coin 
is- Kondapur. P 


(iv) A COIN OF MksH. VISVASIMHA (?), 277-279 A. D. 


This coin (Pl. X. 7 and 7’), as the legend shows, belongs. to 
ason of the Mksh. Rudrasena, but the portion bearing the 
name of the son is not very legible. From the traces that 
remain on the coin, he appears to have been the Mksh. 
Vi$vasiha. The dated portion is not.clear except the figure 
for hundred, though it is certain that it bore the decimal and 
the unit figures. The findspot of this coin is Kondapur. 


.[The legend is indistinct on this coin. But the date on 
the obverse is quite distinct in the ink-impression, and it: is 
clearly 155. The issuer therefore would be not Visva- 
sirhha, the son of Rudrasena II, but Damajadasri II, the son of 
Rudrasena I, for whom we have coins of'the date 154 & 155 
in the Saka era. A.S.A.] 


.In addition to the above coins, one more Kshatrapa coin 
(PI. X. 8.and 8’) was found at Maski; but its legend is not 
complete enough to permit its identification, on the photograph 
the last three letters of the name are somewhat like sanasa, 
and following this clue, we may presume that it may have 
been preceded by Rudra; thus the coin may be ascribed: to 
Rudrasena ; but thé name of the father is also lost on this piece. 
The dated portion has not clearly come out on' the coin. 
Therefore it is risky to say anything about its attribution. 


III 


THREE COINS OF THE TRAIKÜTAKA DYNASTY 


Three coins of the princes of the Traikitaka dynasty, 
which is known to have its own era and as coming to power 
some time after the extinction of the SAtavahanas, were also 
found at Maski. The coins of this house are known.to have 
been found so far only in southern Gujarat and Maharashtra ; 
therefore their find at Maski, which is far off in the south- 
western part of Hyderabad, is indeed surprising. : First. I shall 
describe the coins and then discuss this problem.. They are 
'all of silver, as the coins of this house are known to be. 


.() A Com OF DAHRÁSENA 


Obverse : Bust of ‘king r. ; behind head, some traces: ^ot 
numerals c or letters. l oe 


Pa 
b 
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Reverse: Chaitya of 3. arches, surmounted by a’ dot in- 
© .tended for a crescent; star to r. and a dot to 1. 
intended for a crescent; circular. but fragmen- . 

` tary Brahmi legend :. MM Maharaja-Dahra- 

^. sena: (with the vowels-restored). PI. X, 9 and’9’ 


_ Though; fragmentary, the: coin vis -of unusual interest.’ 
According to Rapson, it is of variety a, having star on the 
reverse tor., of which only one specimen has been. recorded by 
him in the B.M. C., A.W.K., No. 930. Thus it is:the second 
known coin of the type. The form .of the .Chaitya is very 
elegant, and it is surmounted by a dot, intended for a crescent, 
which we do not find on any of the Tráikataka pieces illustrated 
by Rapson, as also the Sun here appearing merely as a star, 


and the crescent. For the latter symbol we have only a dot ` 


.on the present piece, just ‘below ‘the loop of the ha, with which. 


f 


it should not be confounded. The portion Rajadahrasa of:the 
‘legend is very clear. It dispels the doubt whether, the latter 


part of the name of the king iş to be reád: as sena or ‘gana by its 


clear form of sa, though this letter is fragmentary. Rapson's 


B. M. C., A. W. K. mentions only one coin. of this. type (No. 
W.T); but it is of variety `e, ! whereas our coin is of the a 
variety. On the obverse the specimen appears to show some 
traces of letters; it is: not possible to state with certainty 


7 whether they are of the date or the Greek legend ; this . 


peculiarity is- not shared by any of the Traikütaka coins.; j and 
if taken to. be so, these traces make our pm very : 
nc i 

A): A coin OF INDRADATTA (?). 


Obverse : : The same as above. 


Reverse: As above, but: most corrodud. Legend - from 
XII to IU Ty: ` undecipherable, l l 
: PIX, 10 and 10’ 


| The specimen . ,contains only à part of the legend. It 
cannot be satisfactorily deciphered. The letters appear to be—- 


 Indradatta. ‘But it is not known whether this name stands for 
: the -son or the- father, ie. for Dahrasena or his father. The 


" coin is very ‘much corroded and thérefore it is difficult to. 


make out anything from the photograph; but taking the 


' position of the photograph to be correct, the name can be read 


-from XII to III; ie. as forming the latter part of the legend. 


If this be correct, the present piece was struck by. Indradatta, 


- the father of Dahrasena, and as we have so far ‘no coin of : 





the prince, it is unique. But the possibility of its being a 


| coin.of Dahrasena cannot altogether - be ruled- out. ; Bnytbing 





1, See B.M, 0. A. W. K. p. elxiii and pe 199, 





+ 
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definite on the point can bs said only- after examining the 
coin in original.’ 


A 'clue.to readthe:. legend ‘can’ be ‘had: from the letters. 
tta at II as it appears in the photograph. The form of this 
combination is very peculiar on this series of coins and it- 
can be easily recognised. . And it appears only on the coins 
of Dahrasena and may also be expected on,the coins of Indra- 
datta, which we do not know for the present. ` The following 
letter, which has '& pointed base, is to be taken as ma of the 
title Maharaja and not the pu of putra, as we find on the coins ~ 
of'Dahrasena. Preceding the tta the letters Indrada can be 
read with some difficulty ; they are overlapping one another. 
But it is alla mere guess, and I hope it will be, confirmed by a 
scrutiny of the coin itself. 


The -third piece of this dynasty is very much corroded - 
and itis also broken at the rim. The obverse and the reverse 
' are as above and the part of the legend it bears, commencing ` 
at XII, is—ajendradattaputra...... finas cs : 


. Thus it is a coin of Dahrasena. . | - PI. X, 1i and Ir 


"Unfortunately | we have no information to know the extent: 
of ‘the territories of the Traikütakas ; but as theit coins have ` 
not been so far found in the extreme ‘south of the State of 
Hyderabad, the three specimens picked up in excavations at 
' Maski in the south-west of the State is a mystery. Whether 
the present‘ coins. travelled to the south with a pilgrim from 
Dwarka to Rame$varam or whether the .Traikatakas extended ` 
their sway over the territory around Maski or were driven to the 
. South in consequence of the rising power of the Guptas and the 
Vakatakas, are points of further research. King Harishena of 
the latter house (e. .475 -A. D.) is known to have conquered 
them. 


* 


AN INTERESTING COIN FROM CHANDPUR 
1 MOUND. (NALAGARH). | 


By OLAF PRUFER, 
Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamianagar, Delhi. . 


(PI. IX. 14) 


 'The coin under discussion here was found by me in an 
exposed section of the Chandpur mound which is located: in 
_ the Siwalik cliffs of the earstwhile Nalagarh State (PEPSU). ' 


The only certain thing that can be said about the actual, 
rather ill defined, deposit from which this coin was extricated 
is, that it underlies a Gupta -layer yielding almost identical 
ceramics as those described in Ancient India, No. I; pp. 46,.48, 
32; ig. 7. ` 


The coin itself is made of copper. It is not cast . from 
a mould but struck, which is proved: by the fact that part of . 
the obverse is off the flan. It appears to have been cut out 
of the sheet of copper into which it was struck in a most 
primitive fashion. The edges of the coin are badly trimmed 
and angular, as would .be expected if it been cut out with a 
blunt or otherwise unsuitable instrument. The cutting scars 
are clearly visible on the edge. 


Metal, Copper ; Wt., 42 grains ; diameter ‘5” ; thickness . 
25" 


Obverse.: A standing crude male iaie with half extended; 
hanging arms. To the left of the figure's head 
. are two dots. Parts of the right side of the 
coin are off the flan. 


Reverse : ‘The whole of the reverse side is covered with 
vertical and horizontal, intersecting lines forming 
rough squares. 

Pi. IX. 14 


The age of this coin is difficult to ascertain. Personally 
I feel that, apart from the fact that the coin was found in a 
distinctly pre-Gupta context, the figure on the obverse bears a 
certain similarity to the kings represented on. many Kushan 
copper coins. I wish to draw particular attention in this 
connection to the representations on certain very late, small 
Kushan copper coins, profusely to be found on most nothern 
Indian mounds and frequently illustrated. by ` Thomes and 


k ^ 
» 
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Cunningham in their reports. Also;the human figures on the 
Puri-Kushan coins somewhat resemble the representation on the 
present coin. 


The coin is pàrt of the collection of His He the 
Maharaja of Patiala. 


[In J. A.-A. S., 1907, p. 92, Smith has published some 
Hina copper coins found in the Eastern. Punjab, some of these . 
have on the obverse the crude figure of the king as on the 
present coin. .Had the coin- belonged to post-Gupta. stratum, 
I would have attributed it to the Hünas of Eastern Punjab. 
The late imitations of the Kushana types, though quite inartistic, 
are not so crude as'the present coin. ‘The lines on the reverse 
are probably incised by the later owner of the piece. A... A.] 


. . PUNCH-MARKED.COINS FROM TAXILA 
(Bhir Mound hoard of 1912-13). 
|. BY PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA, M l A., BANARAS. 


Two hoards of punch-marked coins, which were found in 
the Bhir Mound at Taxila in 1924 and 1912-13 were published ~ 
in the Memoirs of .the Archeological Survey of India under 
the title *Punch-marked coins from Tasila’. ‘These hoards are 
very -valuable for study ‘as they furnish evidence for dating 
the punch-marked coins. But .unfortunately, the late Mr. 
E.H.C. Walsh, who-has written this Memoir, could not do 
full justice to these hoards; several errors have crept in and 
his statements and theories are to be taken very cautiously. 
In two papers, published in this J'ournal,! I have critically 
examined one of these hoards, i.e. which was found in 1924 
and. have presented my own observations. Now to complete 
it, I place here my observations about the other hoard ie. that 
was found in 1912-13, 


This hoard of 175 punch-marked coins was found along 
with a gold coin of Diodotus and some jewellary of distinctly 
Mauryan character. The presence of this coin fixes the date of 
currency of the punch-marked coins at 248 B.C. or a bit later. 
7 Of these 175 coins, the photographs of only 167 are given in 
the Memoir and no reason is given for omitting the remaining 
eight coins. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SYMBOLS 


Of these 167 coins, Walsh has rightly noticed that 162 
coins are of one type, the remaining five (Coins Nos. 17, 179, 
180, 181, and 182) are of a different character. He says that 
the symbols on the obverse of these 162 coins are indistinct, 
and it is not possible to say what group of marks occur on 
. them. However, on some of them he has tried to identify 
some marks, and has identified 14 marks on them, which are 
illustrated on plate III of his Memoir as symbols 1, 2 and 
& toi. His symbol 1 is the six-armed symbol with taurines 
and arrows alternately placed, symbol Z is the sun symbol 
and symbol a is the crescent-on-the-hill-symbol, symbol f is a 
bul with taurine before its mouth. | These symbols are well 
known on the .punch-marked coins and have been correctly 

noticed on these coins.. But the other symbols that he has 


1, J.N,G L., Vol. XI, p. 114-146; Vol. XII, p. 186-150, 


- 
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identified ‘on them are unknown elsewhere; in fact, they are 
non-existant. In these cases Walsh has failed to identify. the 


proper symbols. In some cases he has identified parts. of ` 


symbols, and in other, they are merely imaginary. 


METAL OF THE COINS 


The coins are made of an alloy of copper and silver. 
According to Kautilya, the Mauryan coins were made of copper- 
silver alloy .and they contained one-fourth part of ` copper 
along with the silver.) Babu Durga Prasad has given chemical 
analysis of some of the punch-marked coins; and according 
to him the Mauryan coins contained 79 to 685 per cent of 
pure silver and 20 to 25 percent of copper with base metals 
like lead, iron, tin and gelena.* This analysis very nearly 
confirms the statement of Kautilya, if some allowance be’ given 
to the impurity of silver and the absence of the precise scientific 
weighing of the metal. But about the present coins’ Mr. Walsh 
quotes the Archeological chemist, who is of the opinion 
that they are ‘composed of an alloy of silver and copper and 
contain 40:3 and 75:3 percent of silver and copper respec- 


tively'.? But on the very.face the figures given by him aré 


incorrect ; but the indistinctness of the symbols which is certain- 
ly not due to wear, suggests that the composition of the 


aloy was irregular. It appears that due to defective alloy, . 


the metal was so hard that. the depth of the die failed to 
touch the surface of the.metal, or was so soft that the punches 
became blurred during striking. It is very likely that the 
punched portions flanked off-during striking owing to imperfect 


‘fusion of the alloy. 


TAXILA SYMBOL AND THE OBVERSE SyMBOL-GROUP 


As such one cannot be blamed if-one fails in the proper 
identification of the symbols and their group on the coins, even 
where there are traces of the symbols. However it is not 
difficult for a keen observer of the punch-marked coins, to 
know as to what symbol groups appear on these coins. Walsh 
_ has rightly- noticed that all these coins bear on the reverse the 
' Taxila symbol, though he is not correct when he tries to 
distinguish as many as 17 of its variations. In fact the Taxila 
symbol, has no varieties. The variations seen by him. on these 
coins are the result of the defective metal, which failed to be 
impressed by the punch-dies properly. 


The Taxila symbol on the.reverse is seen only on those 


1. Shamasastry, Arthasüstra, Trans., fourth ed., p. 86. 
2. N.S., No XLV, p. 59. 
8. of. cit. p. 32. 
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‘Mauryan punch-marked ‘coins which have'the particular synibol 
‘group ‘consisting . of,(i) Suan, (ii) Six-armed symbol’ with the 
‘arrows and taurines alternately placed (iii) Crescent-on-the-hill 
(iv) Three Branches.of a tree at the corner of a railing, and (v) 
one of the following symbols: (a)-Bull with a taurine before its 
mouth, (b) Elephant and spider (c)Flag-staff with two taurines 
covered DY. ;& semi-circle (d) Human figure. ! The present 
-coins belong to two variéties of this very series with the fifth 
ssymbols-(a) and (c). The symbols Sun,’ Six-armed symbol, 

‘Crescent on the hill.and the Bull.with a taurine before the 
" mouth are identified by Walsh -on some of the coins and I 
' néed not enumerate ‘those coins here. Of the remaining. 
‘symbols, ‘Three Branches at the corner of a railing? symbol. 
“čan well be indentified on coins i8 (lower right corner), 30 
(upper right corner) and 160 (lower right corner) On a few 
others also, this ‘symbol is seen and may be identified, but on 
them they are not so clear. The symbol ‘F lagstaff with two 
taurines covered by à semi-circle’ is.seen on -most of the coins. 
Tt is clear on coin 19- (upper-most corner) where the upper 
‘portion of the flag-staff is visible. , On coin 26 it is also in the 
upper right corner. Coins 20, 21, 23, 71 are some other, coins 
‘where this symbol may be seen. 


These coins therefore belong to varieties, II. L. a and d 
of B.M.0.3 "The coins of these varieties; i.e. those having the 
symbol ‘Three, Branches at.the corner of a railing’ as the fourth 
mark on the obverse and Taxila symbol on the reverse, are 
found in abundance in the Gandhara area. Here they are 162 
out of 167; in the Banaras Hindu University hoard, they are 
108.out of the hoard of 549 coins. The bulk of the Peshawar | 
hoard published by Spooner consisted of the Coins this Type.3 
Cunningham has also noted that three-quarters of the Coins from 
Shah. Dheri (Taxila) were of this type.* But in the hoards from 
Rairh in Rajasthan, we have only 15 of these coins in the 
hoard of 326 coins, 14 in the hoard of 99 coins, 116 in the 
- hoard of 525 coins.and 302 in the hoard of 1983 coins; There 
are only 105 coins of this type in the Patraha hoard from Behar 
which included 2,873 coins. This shows western. ‘origin ‘of 

this type. It is very likely that the coins of ‘this type were 


‘1. The-human figure as the fifth- symbol in. tbis symbol-group, has 
. recently been noticed by me on-a coin known from a hoard from Texils, 
‘now in Banaras Hindu University . (INS I. Vol. XIII. p. 59. Pl. TII.'6). 

2. "The fourth symbol on the coins of British Museum is not properly 
i identified by Mr, Allan. It has been correctly identified by ‘Mr. ‘Bhattacharya 
in hig Monograph on Patraha hoard (symbol 30), There the coins 
of this group-are represented by Vars. II. Ia and. b. The fifth symbol on 
var. d is also not properly identified. I have discussed the identity of 
' this symbol in detail in J,JV.S.7. Vol. XIII, p. 69. 

3. B.M.C., Intro., P: xliii 

4 C.A.S.H., vol. xiv, p. 19-20, pl. x, 1. 


N 
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issued in the Gandhara province of the Mauryan empire. It 
may be surmised that the obverse fourth: symbol of ‘Three 
Branches at the corner of a railing, on the Mauryan’ coins. and 
the Taxila symbol on their , reverse, represented the ‘area’ or 
locality of their issue and as the two symbols may represent 
the province and the mint-town. 


COINS WITH CADUCEUS AS REVERSE SYMBOL. -.”. 


-Of the remaining five coins, four coins (coins 179, 180, 
181 and 182) have on them the symbols (1) Sun, (ii) Six- armed 
symbols with arrows and taurines alternately placed, (iii) Cres- 
cent on the hill and (iv) Caduceus ' The fifth symbol on all 
these coins is not clear enough to be identified. On none:of 
the coins Walsh has identified the symbols properly. The 
symbols on these coins may be identified as follows : - 


Coin 179. Symbol (i) on the top in the centre, only lower 
ES part of the symbol is punched; symbol (ii) on 
the lower left corner;. symbol (iii) is on 

the right side in the centre and..can be 

clearly seen by holding the book upside down. 

This symbol has been mistaken by Walsh to 

be symbol n. ; symbol (iv) is not very clear, 

but traces of it may be seen on the left side, 

. overpunched by symbol (i). The fifth symbol, 

which is not ace exist in the lower Fight. 

corner. 


. Coin 180. - Symbol (i) i$ clear in ‘the A" ot the left 
og side; symbol (ii) at the lower right corner. | 
(it ‘can be seen properly only by turning the 
book to left); symbol (iii) is very clear at the. 
right upper corner; symbol (iv) is.also clear at 
. upper left corner. The fifth.symbol is visible 

on the lower left corner, but is unidentifiable. 


"Coin 181. Symbol (i) is seen faintly on the top in the 
E s - . centre ; symbol (i) isseen at the lower right 
side, only an arrow is visible ; symbol (iii): is 
clear in the upper left corner and can be fully 
"Seen by putting the book in the proper way; 
‘symbol (iv) is.seen on the right between the 
. angle of:two arms and may’ be mistaken-as 
- .; &star or sun. It has also the fiftli.symbol 
in. ‘the’. lower -left corner, „but ‘cannot : be 

: - identified... 
Coin 182. Symbol (i). is- clear on ^e top left corner T 
symbol (ii) is on the lower right: corner, but 
not very clear; symbol (iii) is in the centre 


Ti 
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of the coin above symbol (i1) ; symbol (iv) is 
faintly seen on the right side overpunched by 
symbol (1). 


All these coitis have on the reverse the (Cadücsus symbol, 
along with some other marks. Coin 179 has two other marks, 
one of.them is a triskelis, the other is difficult to make out. 


` Coin 180 has one more indistinct mark. The.coin has three 


or four marks, but none is clear. Coin 182 has one more mark. 
The coins with Caduceus as fourth. mark on the obverse 


and the same mark on the reverse, are well known and are the 


same as class II Group IV of the Patraha hoard. Mr. Walsh 
considers these coins of the same locality, but I think that they 
belong to MadhyadeSa, where coins ot this class are known 
in abundance, 


` FOUR BEETLES IN A POND SYMBOL 


The fifth coin (coin 17) has all the five symbols very 
clear. It has (i) Sun in the lower right corner, (ii) Six-armed 
symbol with taurines and arrows alternately placed, seen above 
symbol (i); (iii) Crescent on the hill, seen above symbol (ii); 
(iv) four beetles in a pond, in the upper left corner; (v) Branch 
of a tree (symbol 32 of Patraha Monograph) in the lower left 


‘corner.: The coin is the same as Var, II.X.a-b of Patraha 


hoard and II.V.a of British Museum. Two coins belonging to 
this variety and-three others of the same series (five in all) were 
noticed by me in the .Taxila hoard of the Banaras Hindu 
University.! | TH 


The noticeable peculiarity of this variety of coins is that 
they have a pre-Mauryan symbol — four-beetles in a pond. The 
pre-Mauryan symbols are generally not seen with the symbol. 
crescent on the’hill, which is indicative of the Mauryan coin- 
age. This symbol is the fifth mark on the Hill series of the 
pre-Mauryan coinage and is seen on the coins of various ‘groups. 
But here in this series, it appears to be fourth mark, as it is 
seen on the coins of no less than four varieties, with varying 
fifth marks—(a) Hare in a crescent (b) branch of a tree (c) bull 
with the’ triangle-headed standard at the back (d) owl.? 
It'is not likely that all the four varying marks of the 


‘series be fourth mark ‘instead of being the fifth and 


this mark, i.e. four beetles in a pond, alone be the fifth mark on 
all: the four varieties of this series. -As such this symbol seems 
to have changed its significance in the Mauryan period. But 
this point needs further observation before anything can be 
sàid finally. This symbol in this series shows that the series 


was not very far from’ the pre-Mauryan series, which is also 
a ee ee Re ICH M MEC CLE NE M CC CE CC CC RE RE CE CE MIO 


1. J.N.S.L, vol x iii, p. 58. 
‘9, lbid, vol x. p. 76. 
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supported from its find in the present. hoard, which“ is datable 
to the middle of the Mauryan period. 


' As regards the locality of its origin, it is difficult to 
suggest any thing. The existence of this series in this hoard 
' as well as in the Taxila hoard of Banaras ‘Hindu University, 

does not suggest its origin in that area, for the simple reason 
that they are very few in these hoards, five in B. H. U. hoard 
and only one in present hoard. First three varieties of this series 
are also known from Patraha in Behar, Rairh in Rajputana and 
‘Karimnagar in Hyderabad. Patraha has got 56 coins; out of 
them 30 are of the variety (b), 20 of the variety (a) and four 
belong to variety (c), which is not known at Taxila. On the re- 
maining two coins the fifth mark could not be identifled.! From 
Rairh we know of five hoards, and in all the hoards, this series is 
represented, In two hoards that contain coins 535 and 326 res- 
.pectively, we have 3 and 2 coins respectively of variety (a). 
In theother two hoards of 99 and 132 coins we have the 
coins of variéty (c) one each. It is only in the hoard of 1983 
coins that we have the coins of all the three varieties (a), (b) 
and (c), numbering 9, 5 and 3 respectively? In Karimnagar 
hoard, which consists of about 420 coins, we have 6 coins,’ 
One variety of the series is also known in Bahal hoard of 
Khandesh. The fourth variety is exclusively known from 
‘a hoard of 65 coins from Bhandara district in Madhya. 
Pradesh In view of. these facts; it appears that this coin 
type originated some where in Madhyade$a. It is not unlikely 
that it may, be Ujjain, as the ‘four-beetles in the pond’ symbol 
is exclusively seen on the cast coins of Ujjain.* 


1. Bhattacharya. A Hoard of Silver Punch-marked Coins from Purnea, 
p. 94; Class IT, group X, vars., a, b, c, e, f, g 

2. Puri, Excavations at Rairh, P1. XXX, XXXII. 

9. This hoard.is published in the Annual Report of the Archaelogical 
Department of H. E. H. Nizam’s Dominions, 1928-29, pp. 39-68; but it is defec- 
tive. They are being re-edited by me and will be shortly published. 

4. J.B.B. E. A. 8., Vol. XX (N.8.), pp. 83-87; Group C. Var. TI, 2. 

5. -J. N. S, L, Vol. X, p. 75. 

6, B. M. C. A. L; P: 241-260, 


A NOTE. ON SOME PUBLISHED SATAVAHANA COINS. 
BY PARMESHWARI Lat GUPTA, M.A., BANARAS. i 
I I | , l . j 


A CorN OF VASISTHIPUTRA. ' 
Kumari Padma deter has published & Satavahana coin, 
recently discovered at Amaravati, as follows :— 


Obverse, Above a platform, horse standing to right; in 
its front a standing human figure, probably, a 
‘female, its head is not on the flan. A symbol 
over the horse resembling the Mouyan y4a. 
Circular legend around, 


Reverse. Chaitya (hill) of four tiers, with ten arches, each ` 
arch having a dot in it, having a crescent at the 
top. To its left a tree in railinig and. in between 
the two symbols, a sun symbol. -Below a river 
represented by two lines enclosing an undulated. 
one. : . - 


The.author has rightly compared the "— with the 
obverse of the lead .coins found in Anantpur and. Cuddapah 
.. districts (B. M. C.; A K., pl. V, Nos. 105 and 106) and with 
the lead coins of Sri Yajiasatakarni, found in Andhradeéa 
(Ibid, Nos. 148-153.) She is right in noticing that the: present 
coin has certain differences with them; but at the same time 
she has missed the coin No. lll of the same Catalogue 
which has the obverse exactly as that of the present coin, 
except that/the female figure beforé the horse is absent from 
the coin, which is in all probability out of flan. — 


‘ She has compared the reverse of the coin with the reverse 
of Kolhapur coins; and she has rightly found resemblence with 
them. But somehow she has missed the reverses of the coins, 
of which she has compared the obverses i.e. the coins from 
Anantpur and Cudappah districts. While the reverses of the 
coins nos. 105 and 106, of which she has observed the. obverse, 
are not illustrated in the Catalogue, the reverse. of coin.no, 
111 is illustrated along with.its obverse. The reverse of these 
coins is described-by Rapson as follows :. - 


L. Chaitya. of six arches surmounted by a crescent ; r. 
“1. INS. Vol XIV, p. 17. 








——— 
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tree within. -railing ; bu standing on a. pediment 
-ornamented with scroll and dots.! 
The illustration of the coin-ho. 111 shows that the ` arches 
"of the Chaitya have the dots, as is the case with the arches 
of the ‘Chaitya on the present coin. The only difference 
between the present coins and the said coin is that the 
present coin has Chaitya of four tiers with ten arches and 
the Cudappah coin has only three tiers of six arches. But 
this does not place the coin in any way away from the series. 
[On the Cudappah coin, the Chaitya on the left and tree on 
the right, on the new Amaravati coin their position is reversed. 
The latter has also the sun and the moon, which do not figure 
on the Cudappah coin. — 4.5.4. | 


Thelegend on the present coin is as fragmentary as on' 
" the Cudappah coins. While Rapson reads on one of the coins 
a8 (1) ha [...(VIIT) ta ..ma] ma sa, Kumari Padma informs us 
‘that the present coin has (Va) sithi (putasa) rajna............ pa 
lor ha]rata.. She is unable to suggest. its attribution to any 
Sátavàhana ruler with this fragmentary legend. It may be 
pointed out that Shri Y. R. Gupte has published nine coins of 
the Anantpur and Cuddapah type from Bhathalapalli’ in 
Anantpur district. On the basis of the legends on two of his 
coins he has restored the legend on these coins as Rato Vasithi- 


putasa Hatakinasa.2 His restoration suggests that the present 
coin also may have the same legend. The coins published 
by Rapson also in all possibility have the same legend and we 
should now not attach any importance to his conjucture of its 
being Haritiputra on the basis of the letter ha read by him on 
the coin. Itis not necessary to say that Hatakinasa stands 
. here for Satakinasa. We know a Vasishthiputra S'atakarni 
from his silver, coin in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
- Which has on the reverse the legend ending with Hatakanisha.? 
Kanheri inscription No. 11 records a gift of a minister of a 
queen of Vasishthiputra Sri Satakarni and the daughter of 
Mahakshatrapa Ru(dradaman).* 


The present coin and the coins published by Gupte and 
Rapson, in all probablity belong to this king and we need not 
attribute the present coin to any feudatory ruler or place its 
date so late as second century A.D. 


[After once more examining the original coin I ami unable 
to state what the legend definitely was. Between Vastthiputasa 
‘and the letter ha there are two letters which may be raño. 
The letter hà is probably not followed by ta, unes we suppose 

l. B. M- C., 4.K., p. 25. 
9. I. A. Vol. XL., p. 173. 


3. J.N.S.L, Vol. XI, p. 59. 
4. I.A., 1883, p. 272, 
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that the léttér- had a very. long right limb; the next letter can ` 
be ka, but what follows is more like a ka or rathan na. © 
Hatakagisa does not appear to be.a probable reading. JAS A. | 


h 


E 
SATISA COIN OF KAUS COLLECTION. 


s. Prof. Y.V. Mirashi. has published some coins from the 
collection of-Shri Hurmuz Kaus of Hyderabad.! Of them -one 
is 8 lead coin, which he has described as follows.: i 


Obverse. A`hili of three arches with’ two "horizontal lines 
| below—a thick and the other thin. Beélow 
the base of the hill he has read the parts of the 


letters tisa. The complete: word he thinks was 
Satisa. 


Reverse. | Ujjain symbol with solid dis S with 
a ring. Around legend (Ha)8a Sala(sa).? 


While describing the coins he says that the legend on the 
reyérse’ commences at IX and only two letters Sala are clear on 
'. the upper right edge, between. the twò- balls of the Ujjain 

.syribol: But in his presidential address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Numismatic Sociéty at Jaipur, he said that 
. "three letters Zasala can be read, with confidence.? 


Professor ' Mirashi has givén two alternate suggestions. 
-Either it may be part of Salavahana or Salahana or it may be 
another form of Hala, for s and Aa are interchangable in Prakrit. 
With.his latter suggestion he has proposed the attribution of: 

the coin to tlie famous king Hala; the compiler of Sattasai. 


The legend on the reverse is not clear on the plate of the 
coin published in the Journal, so nothing is there to vouchsafe 
its correctness. But I` do not doubt Prof. Mirashi's reading 
in yiew of his,vast experience in epigraphy and .numismatics. 

i Though I accept his restoration of the reverse legend as Rafa 


Sala, I am not inclined to accept his: attribution of thè- coin 
. to king Hala. ` 


On the obverse of the coin,. Prof. Mirashi has'noticed only 
three letters, which are below the hill symbol, but the coin 
hes got a long legend around the hill symbol. Strange 
enough, Prof. Mirashi has missed the letters which are clear 
to the right of the hill. A careful examination of the coin 
would show that on the obverse, legend begins. at IV .and. is 





réadable from outside. Accordingly, we have there three letters 


wd "mh m 


l. J.N.S.I, ver XIII, p. 131-138, 
2. Ibid., p. 132. 


8. Ibid, p. 117, 
4, Hid, pl. Vi. 3. 
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Rajid sa, which.can be tead with confidence; Then only. üppér 
strokes of the letters are seen between IX and XII. A. few 
more letters would have been between IX. and VII, which are 
‘out Of flan. ` And then we havé the thrée letters Salis; which 
Prof. Miráshi tead on the coin. Only thé upper sttoké óf 
the first $a is visiblé ón the coin. : | "E 

We know that all the types of Satavahana coins, with the 
‘sole exception of the Elephant-Ujjain symbol type, have tlie 
name of the king with the metronymics on the.coins. They have 
in the begining the word Rajno followed by the metronymic 
„and the name of the king preceded by the word Siri.- Keeping 
this in view, we can restore the obverse legend as Rajno 84....:. 
.(putasa sirt) Satisa. The letter sa after the word Rajfo would 
bé thé initial of the ‘mettonymié, i 


Now, wé know that on certain silver coins of the Saté- 
vahana kings, the legend is inscribed on both sides of the coin. 
This is not common on non-silvef coins of the dynasty. So far 
only one-silvér coin, having legends on both the sidés 18 Known 
from Kamrej But on that coin the legend on the obvers8 is 
not clear? So this coin is not helpful in suggestiüg tlie 
traditional forms. of the obverse and reverse legends oii nón- 
silver coing. So we have to’ fall back upon’ the traditional 
forms of the silver coins. And there we find that the legends 
ón botli tlie sidés aré the Sáme with slight modification. This 
‘fay alsó be tákén to bé.trué in casé of non-silver coins, unless - 
otherwise shown by some better specimen. 


_ As such, the extant legend, which has been restored by 
Prof.. Mirashi. on the reverse as Raña Sala, may be taken as 
the initial portion of the legend and Sala as the initial part of- 
E metronymic. Since the strokes of the letters on thé obverse 
after Hajno Sa do not suggest more than one letter, which may 
preceed 'putasa Siri between XII and XI, I think that Sala or 
- Salt may be the name of the mother. And the whole. legend 
may be restored as Rajio Saliputasa Siri Satisa. 


The coin, therefore belongs to Sati.and not to Hala, ° The 
coins of Sati are known. from many sources but their attribution 
fias bééü a matter óf gréàt dispute. A sét öf scholars thought - 
tie word Saté tõ bë contraction for thé name Satakarni and 
attributed the coins to Sri Satakarni : but some other Scholdis 
believed: thém tö the issues of king Satavahans, Now the 
‘present coin ‘sets aside all these views and shows that Sati was 
a king quite distinct from Satakarni and Satavahana, and the 








[l. The readings on the photograph of the coin püblished are rather 
' indistinct. But at IV rája is probable, unless iy is part óf some symbol, 
ÁSA. J i 

d J.N .S.1., Vol. AIL p. 28, coin 4. 
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coins-of.Sati,can no longer be ROREM of them. Sati was a 
separate king. 


But at.the same time the coins‘known with the name. of 
Sati are of different fabric and the paleography of their 
legends often varies and suggests a long period of issue. It is 
not unlikely that they may be issue of more than one king 
of the same name. The kings named Sati are not known 
from the Puranas, but the archaeological sources seem to ele to 
atleast three kings with the name Sat. 


l. One, who is known from the present coin as die son 
of Salt. - 

2. Nanàghat inscription of Nàganikà mentions one Sati 
as her son.! No attention to this name was ever paid for the 
attribution of the coins having the legends S@tisa. Recently 
. Dr. Katare took notice of this.prince in the context of coins 
but he identified him with Satakarni, taking the old plea of 
.contraction of the name.? We know of course that names are 
some time shortened on coins for want of space; there was, 
however, no.'such ‘difficulty in the case of the inscriptions. 
So he cannot be identified there too, as Satakarni, and we 
may take that prince Sati was the son of Nàganika.? 


3. In one of the caves. at Kanheri a grant is recorded 
of the reign of Madhariputra Siri Sata.* The name Sirt-Sata 
‘had earlier been read as Sakasena or Sirisena. Dr. D.R. 
Bhandarker has pointed out to the mistake aptly, still some 
scholars depend on the old readings. Rapson has: published 
some coins on. which he had read Sakasa(da?)sa and Sakasa(-)sa 
and had the name of the king as Sakasena and tried to identify 
him with Sakasena. of the above inscription." But here also 
the correct reading on the coin is probably Siri Satasa or 
Siri Satisa. On these coins ra has been mistaken for Ea and 
ma for ta.6 If the reading Madhariputra Siri Sata of the. 
Kanheri inscription is correct, then we have another’ Sati, the 
son of Madhari. 


The attribution of the coins to these three Satis and their 
chronology are to be examined in their proper .settings and our . 
attention should go to them. : 





1l. A.S.W.I., Vol. V,, p. 60f. line 4. 

2, J.N.S8.I, Vol XIII, p. 28. 

3. Prof. Mirashi has discussed this problem in detail ih an article’ pub- 
lished in J.N.S.I. Vol. xiv, p. 26-33 and has come to the same conclusion. 

4. I.A. 1918. pp. 155.150. 

5. B.M.C., A.K., intro., p. lxxv ; p. 10, pl. ITI. ; 

[6. The legend on these coins is rather indistinci and no definite reading 
can be accepted. A.S, n 
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SATAVAHANA COINS FROM MALWA. 


; Dr. H. V. Trivedi has described two .coins from the 
cabinet of Late Shri N. R. Advani as follows : 


Coin 1. Obverse. Elephant with trunk upraised, standing’ 
right; above Ujjain symbol; some 
indistinct fragmentary symbols on 

either sides. "LE 


` Reverse. Eight-armed symbol.! 
Coin 2. Obverse, Elephant facing right with legend. 


Reverse. Four straight lines crossing one another 
ata central point and ending on both 
sides.in what look like petals.2 


The symbol on the reverse of both the coins is. similar 
though described by Dr. Trivedi in different words. Dr. 
Altekar thinks that the symbol on these coins is probably a tree 
with large leaves, as is seen on the Satavahana coins published 
in B. M. C., A.K., pl. IV, 74-75. But in fact Dr. Trivedi is 
right when he suggests that this is a new symbol, not known on 
Satavahana coins so far. , I have personally examined these 
coins and I am sure that the symbol is an eight armed chakra 
composed of eight arrows, without any central disc. On certain 
uninscribed Ujjain coins we have this symbol, but there it has 
a circle around the orbit.? 


The two coins have the similar reverse and elephant as 
common motif on the obverse, varying only in the posture of 
the trunk. They can well be classed as one type,.since the 
coins of Gautamiputra Sri Yajia Satakarni are known as 
having the elephants with trunks in both the.postures, It may 
also be suggested that the two coins may belong to one and the 
same king. 


Coin No. 1 has some fragmentary letters according to Dr. 
Trivedi.. Dr. Alteker has noticed a letter as ka followed by 
another which may be na. - Thus he postulates the Pos uty 
of their being the part of Satakargi.! On coin No. 2. 
Dr. Trivedi reads a letter as ta and the traces of i 
which are not clear in the photograph; and he 
inclined to complete the name as Cfotamiputa, since no ober 
name of any Sātavāhana ruler is known to contain these two 


J.N.S.I., Vol. XII. p. 210. 

Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 3-4. 

B. M. C. QALL, p. 241, 247, 249-252, 
Op. Cit, fn. b. 
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letters side by side.’ Thus he has attributed the coin to 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. Identification on the basis of one or, 
two fragmentary letters is dangerous, and: I think that conjuc- 
turés on their basis should better be ‘refrained. “But if the two 
Siiggéstions about the reading of thé legends have any value, 
it can well. be ‘presumed that the 6oins-belong to one king: Büt 
‘it if hazardous to Say if they belonged .to. Géutamiputra Sri 
Sütakarüi; they may be the coins of Gautamiputra Sri Yajña 
Satakarni also. TD 


-Coins of the dlephant pé i até not known having the 
legends with metronymics. The sole ex ception to itis a coin 
of Yajña Sri Satakarni, that was fouitd in the Krishna district.? 
So, beforé saying any final word ón this Re we Should wait 
and see a better preserved coin. 


: Howevér; the importànce of these coins E in the fact 
that they are the only Satavahana coins, which may .'be 
definitely | located: in the territory of Malwa. The coins publi- 
shed by Rapson and attributed to M alwa, have ` 00’ iécords ‘of 
tlieir provenance ànd. the attribution is merely on the básis of 
fabric. Since rio coin of theit type. havé yet conie to light 
fróni this ated, his áttribütion i ig Still & matter of doubt: 





I Op. Cit., P 3, pl. I. 8. i f ` = "abu. 
2. B.M.C., A.K. p. 41, Coin 164. it. EN nant 
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: THE DATE OF KUSHANA CURRENCY IN bid 
EASTERN INDIA. 


+. By, PARMESAWARI LAL GUPTA, M. Ån BANARAS | 


Dr. Altekar recently published à hoard of Kushāņa coins 
from Buxar, and on the basis of its evidence, he suggested 
that Magadha was conquored by the Kushāņas early in their 
dynastic . history.t Shri A.C. Banerji, in support of his 
suggestion, compiled a long list of. the finds of the Kushana 
coins in eastern India -and ‘supplemented it with a list of 
epigraphical material and art relics of Kushana period known 
in this area.? He. suggests that U.P., Behar, and . possibly 
the Gangetic delta in Bengal, as well as Orissa, were > included 
for a time within the empire of Kanishka. 


According to the axiom of the Indian numismatics, copper 
coins do not generally travel much outside the territory of their 
circulation ; prima facie there appears some justification for the 
conclusions drawn by these scholars. , But sincé the sugges- 
tions are of far reaching consequences in the reconstruction of 


. the history and no other sources are known to support them, 
. they require a fair, careful, balanced and unbiassed study. 


I therefore propose to examine them critically. 


Shri Banerji has given the following list of the coins found 
in the Bengal :-- 


(i) A ċopper coin of. Kanishka, found in 1882 at 
Tamluk in the Midnapür district. 


(ii) A base metal coin of Vasudeva found in Murshida- 
bad district. 


(it) A gold. coin of Vasudeva, found in 1909 in Bogra 
district. . 


(iv) Three Kushana coins from North Bengal. Two 
of them came from Mahasthan and one of them | 
belonged to Vasudeva and the other is not assigned 
to any particular king. The third coin came from 
Malda and belonged to Vasudeva. (Shri Banerji 
has mentioned these coins as silver pieces. But no 
silver coin of this dynasty is ever known from this 
area. The silver coins of the Kushàpas known 
elsewhere are, in all likelihood, forgeries’). 


L JN.S.L, Vol. XII, p. 121. 


9, Ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 107; LH.Q., Vol. XXVIL, P. 294-303, 
p: Of. J.N.S.I., Vol. XIV, p. 34 ff, 
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Of the four entries in the above list, three refer to non- 
"copper coinage belonging to: Vasudeva. Gold and silver coins 
may travel far from their place of origin by way of trade, . 
So one can well suggest that they came to Bengal by way of 
commerce. Moreover, hardly any scholar thinks of Vasudeva’s 
dominion in this part of the country. So, we have only a 
single -copper piece of Kanishka, which was found at Tamluk, 
the ancient port of international importance. It seems idle | 
to -talk -of the Kushana rule in Bengal for even a short period, 
on the basis of this single coin. 


| Next, following is the ui of finds from Orissa given by 
Shri Banerji. ! 


(1) Copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka were found’ 
at Bhanjika in Mayurabhanja district. (This hoard 
was found in 1923 and included the coins of Puri- 
Kushana type, of which some were inscribed.) 

(ii) 112 copper coins of Great Kushanas were found at 
Mayurabhanja by late R.D. Banerji. (This hoard 
was also found in 1923 or 1924, but the find spot 
is not recorded. The hoard also, included 170 
Puri: Kushàna coins.?) PU 

^l (dii) Kushana coins were found in the excavations at 
Virátgarh in Mayurabhanja district. , (Shri P. 
Acharya ‘states that a few Kushana coins were 
found with. a large number of Puri- Kushana coins 
in this excavation.?) 


(iv) Copper coins of Kanishka and Hovishia were found : 
at Sisupalagarh. (Ouly one coin each of. the two 
kings were found’ in the excavations, with the 
four coins of Puri-Kushanas. These coins have 
been found in the upper level which may be dated 
according to the excavation report to 200-350 A.D.*) 


` The information given within brackets is added by me and 
was not disclosed by Shri Banerji. It shows that Kushana 
coins were not found in “Orissa independently of the Puri- 
Kushàna coins. The Bhanjika hoard had the inscribed coins which 
have thé legends in the characters of the fourth century A.D.5 
It is therefore clear that coins were not deposited earlier than 
‘that ‘period. The excavation report of Sifupdlagarh informs 
us that thé Kanishka coin was found on the late unstratified 





1. ASL. AR, 1924-25, p. 130. | 

2: ' Ibid, p. 132. f 

3. J.N.S.I; vol. Il, p. 194. ^"  -— "MEG s 

4, Ancient India no 5, p. 97. 

6. B.M.C.A.I, intro, x CXII. But R.D. Banerjee. thought that the 
inscribed Puri-Kushana coins were , issued pur in -the sixth aad A.D. 
EROS UE ape 83-84). een f , 
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layer and the coin of Huvishka, which was in a fair condition, 
was found in the upper level of the period IIB, i.e. dating 
towards the end of second century A.D. ` 


This shows that the Kushàna coins were current in Orissa, 
in the period, when the Kushana empire had ceased to exist in 
northern India. So, there arises no question of their domination 
over this area. - |j 


Now: we come to Bihar. Shri Banerji d aus three finds 
from this province. 


- (0 A gold coin of Huvishka was Gand in Belwadaga 
thana and a copper coin of Kanishka in the Karra 
thana of the Ranchi district. 


(11) Excavations at Pataliputra yielded two copper coins 
of Kanishka and more of Wima-Kadphises and 
Huvishka. (Dr. Altekar has recently published the 
list of the coins which were found in the Kumarahar 
and Buldndibagh excavations near Patna in 1912- - 
13. He gives the list of. the^ coins as ` Wima 
Kadphises 3, Kanishka 12, Huvishka 30.7) 


(iii) Kushana coins have been found at Vai$ali.in large 
. number. 


To this list should be added: the Buxer hoard, which: 
Dr. Altekar has pou SUBEestInE x the Sunan occupation ` 
of Magadha. 


(iv) Buxer hoard of copper coins included 23 of Wima 
. Kadphises, 159 of Kanishka, 172 of Huvishka, 38 
: undecipherable and 10 Ayodhya coins of Bull.and- 
- cock series.’ 


I would add one more find from this province known to me, 


(v) Shri Ganesh Chaube of Bangari, distict Champaran, 

. sent me last year a-few copper coins of Kushanas 

- - collected: from his area. They included a coin of 
Wima-Kadphises and the rest were of Huvishka. 


Of these finds, the coins found in the excavations at 
Pataliputra and Vaisali would have been the best evidencé, 
had their stratification been properly recorded. Dr. Altekar 
has pointed out that square and round cast coins were found in, 
large number in Kumrahar excavations. .He. concludes that 
this tends to show that the copper currency of the Kushànas 
succeeded in completely ousting the indigeneous copper currency 





l. Ancient India, no 5, p. 98. — 
2. J.N.S.I. Vol. XIII: p. 144-47. 
3. Ibid, Vol. XII, p. 121. 
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of-cast coins, This, he says, took place in 75: A.D.!. But 
in &bsence | of stratification there is hardly any justification for 
suggesting such a hypothesis. lhave just pointed out above 
that the Sifupalagarh excavations give the date of the currency 
of the Kusliana Goins at about 200 A.D. There too, cast 
Goins wére found and they suggest that they were in currency 
from 50 A:D. to 350 A.D: Three of the coins, out a total niné, 
were found in the upper layer of period IIA attributable. to e; 
A;D: 50.100; the same number were found in the early level 
of period IIB, datable at e; A.D. 100-125 aid the. remaining 
were obtained .from láter deposits which may be assigned to e. 
200-350 À.D.? The coin of Huvishka here was found in the 
upper level of period IIB, datable at about. 200 A.D. That 
the cast coins had continued to be current in the second-third 
century A.D. is also borne out from a hoard recently found in 
the vicinity of Kaufambi by the veteran coin-éollector Shri 
Braj Mohan Vyas. ` It includés eight square cast. coins along 
With more than a thousand coins of Maghas,? who are known 
tò have ruled in K'auf&mbi in second-third century A.D. It is 
therefore not unlikely that like Sisupalagarh and Kau$sambi 
the cast coins had continued to be current in. Magadha too 
in the second . and third centuries A.D. The Kushàna coins 
might have followed them just they -did in Orissa: However, 
in absencé of any definite knowledge about thé level of their 
finds, we should hot attach any importance to the coins found 
' in the excavations at Pataliputra and Vaisali for determining 
the period of their currency. 


^ 


The Büxer hoard should be assessed on’ its own metit of 
being an intact hoard. But before doing so, I would like to` 
enlist thé hoards that are known from'eastern U; .P. Shri Banerji 
has failed to give any such list. His list contained two 
notices of Kushana coins from Basti district, which were picks 
from various sites and serve no purpose, other than showing 
that they were current in that locality. Sou the following 
hoards are known from this area :— 


‘(i) 105 copper Kushana ‘coins wére found at lr ded 
in the ‘cell of a monastery in the excavations of 1908-09. 
included 2 coins of Kanishka; 2 of Huvishka, 96 of Sa A 
and the remaining were badly effaced. * |j 


. 01) 100- ‘copper Kushana coins were found in the village 
Bindwal in Azamgarh district in 1949.50 and the kings 
Sepresented there were Kanishka and Huvishka.® 


à He - 
Ibid, p. 12523. - i 


~ 


Ancient India, no. 5, p. 97, 

The hoard will be shortly published bye me in this J burial: 
A.S.L, A.R., 1908.9, p. 35. 

JN SL, Vol. XI, p. 162, "IS 


Ct c3 N2 E 
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i A hoard of'Kushana copper coins was found. on the: 
bank of a nala in the village Nai in , Azamgarh district about 
. 15 years back, but it is unrecorded.’ A few coins of the hoard- 
were brought to:me by a resident of that village, ‘which 
suggested that the hoard included the coins of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and the Cock-bull type of Ayodhya. 


(iv) A big hoard of several hundred copper Kushana coins 
was found at Sidhari, on the outskirt of Azamgarh. town, . 
about-12 years back, when a trench was being dug for the 
foundation of a house. This hoard also is unrecorded, but a 
portion of it now’ forms. part of the collection of Shri 
Ramashanker Rawat of Azamgarh. Most of the coins were 
of Kanishka and Huvishka: ; and the hoard also included coins 
of Bull and cock type of Ayodhya. 


.Of tlie five hoards listed above, at least iiis have a 
common feature that Kushana coins are assoicated with the 
Ayodhya coins of Bull and Cock type. The Ayodhya coins 
are comparatively few in all these hoards. According to the 
axiom of the numismatics, the Ayodhya coins were either 
issued earlier than the Kushana coins or after them, Dr. Altekar 
is of opinion that the Mitra kings of Ayodhya (who issued 
the Cock-Bull type .coins) were most probably slightly 1 later 


than the time of Kanishka and Vasudeya.! He places them 2 


in the second century A.D, and -suggest that they probably 
ruled as the feudatories o£ the Kushanas ` and were allowéd to 
issue coins. Before proceeding ‘further, this suggestion needs 
scrutiny. 


India knows three big empires, during the historical period 
of 2500 years, viz. Nanda-Maurya, Gupta ` and Mughal. The 
coinage of , Nanda- -Maurya period, i.e. the Punch-marked 
coinage, is still enigmatic to numismatists; but we know much 
about the coins of the two other empires. We know of not a 
single example ‘where the rulers of these empires: had allowéd 
their feudatories to issue their own coinage. The later Mughals, 
during the period of the decadance of ‘their empire, had no 
doubt tolerated the minting of the coins by their feudatories ; 
but the feudatories: never dared to issue coins in their. own 
name. ‘Dr. Altekar has himself admitted that no. Gupta 
feudatory was ever permitted to mint any coins.? I-wonder 
then how Dr. Altekar thinks that Kushāņas would have permit- 
ted a feudatory family ruling at Ayodhya to issue its own 
.coinage ? But even if we presume that they did permit the 
minting to their Ayodhya feudatories, how is. it that we do 
„not find any Kushana influence over these coins? Moreover, 


l. J.N.S.I. Vol. XII, p. 123. ` ) I, J 
2. The Vakátaka-Gupta Age, p. 41. f. n. 2. , i 
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if the Ayodhya feudatories issued their own, coins, simulta- 
neously to the imperial coinage, it is natural to'expect that their 
coins should-have been more in currency in Ayodhya kingdom 
than that of the Kushanas, being local currency. In our own 
times, we had.many Indian States, under, the British rule, 

who were issuing their own coins within their own territory. 

They can well we cited in analogy to the situation in Ayodhya 


.under the Kushanas. Here Hyderabad. and  Gwalior, the 


P4 


two principal states of our times, were issuing their own coins. 
Their coins were found current along with the British currency 
in their territories, but they were always more numerous there 
than the British currency. In.the same way, the Ayodhya coins 
ought to have been more numerous than the Kushanas in 
the above hoards found. in Azamgarh district, situated near 
the heart of the kingdom. But it is not.so Hence the sugges- 
tion of Kushana domination of Ayodhya during a reigns of , 
Mitra kings is highly improbable, 


However, it may be assumed that Mitta kings of Ayodhya 
were formerly feudatories to Kushanas and during that period 
they did not issue their own coins; and with the decadance 
of the empire they became . independent and issued their own 
coins. ' This may ‘well account with the constitution of the 
hoards. But we have nothing to show that Mitra coins are ` 
to be dated to the. period after the Kushaánas. They cannot 
in any case be placed later than second century A.D. 


" AS such, there is nothing for the present to suggest the 
cohtemporaneity or posteriority of the Mitra kings of Ayodhya 
with the Kushana kings. The natural conclusion, therefore, 
aS appears from the Buxar and Sahét-Maliet hoards, would be 


that the Mitra coins. were followed by the Knshana coins in 


the later part of the second century A.D. in this area.. 


Thus it is highly improbable that the Kushana coins would 
have come into currency in the eastern U.P., Behar and Orissa, 


earlier than the later part of the second century A.D. 


. The date of the rise of the Kushanas or for the matter of 


that, of Kanishka, is a most vexed problem of Indian chrono- 


logy. But most of the scholars place his accession in 78 A.D, 


Tf that date-be taken as true, it is certain that by 178 A.D. 
. the great empire of Kanishka passed away, for the four kings 


of his dyanasty did not rule for more than hundred years. . In 
view of this, when we have no traces of the Kushüpas by the 
end of second century A.D. in the area, which was their own; 
the currency of their coins in a period in which they had 
ceased to exist andin a territory, for the domination of 


„which we have -no evidence, is an unusual phenomenon and 


demands an explanation. 
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The mystry. of this unusual phenomenon might lie in the 
economic need of the post-Kushana period. The Gupta copper : 
coins are extremely rare, and.their silver coins were confined to 
Western India arid MadhyadeSa and that too from the. end of 
the fourth century A.D. in the time of Chandragupta II. The 
use of Punch-marked coins had' gone out of vogue long back. 
Kushanas too had not issued silver coins. The gold coins of 
the Guptas could not have met the needs of the middle and 
lower class of people, who required small currencies for 
tneeting their daily needs. We know little about the political 
conditions of Bihar for the ‘three centuries before the rise of 
the Gupta and of the eastern U. P after fall of the Mitras of 
Ayodhya. It is, therefore, very probable that people used the 
Kushana copper coins, which were current in the neighbouring 
of ‘areas Kanyakubja and Mathura, in the absence or shortage 
of their own coinage during the third century and even later. 
In all probality, when the people felt shortage of their: own 
coins, these coins infiltrated by way of trade and spread far 
away to Bihar and Orissa, outside their original area of 
currency and there they remained 1 in use for a long time. - 


When these coins could not meet their demands, their . 
imitations, were issued at places. Among stich imitations 
Puri-Kushàna coins are well known, as they have been found 
in abundance in Orissa and Bihar. Even at Mathura imitations 
were issued having Kushana figure of the king on the obverse 
and. parralel lines on the reverse, Recently I had an occassion 
to see & big lot of such coins with an antiquity dealer at 
Mathura. Another type of Kushana imitation is published by 

Dr. Altekar, with the conjucture that it was the issue of some 

local Kushana governor.! That the Kushàna coins were current 
Outside their territory and long after the extinction of their 
empire'is borne out by the fact that not only the coins of Wima 
Kadaphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva are found in 
this "area, but the coins of later Kushanas of the Punjab with 
Ardoksho seated on the reverse, are also known in this area, 
though they are not numerous. Recently I had an occassion to 
see such coins in Banaras market and obtained a few for my 
collection. 


. One may pertinenily argue, against this suggestion that 
if Kushàpa coins went by way of trade to this area, why did 
they not do-so to Central Province and Bombay? Broach 
should have got a lot of them. Why did not Indo-Greek 
and Indo-Scythian coins came in Bihar by way of trade? -But 
these questions are not difficult to answer. If we look to our 
own times, we see the Gwalior coins are current as far-as 


‘J. 3J.N.S.L, Vol. VIII, p. 10. 
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Mathura on one side and Itarsi on the ies iat we do not 
find Hyderabad ‘currency outside its own area. If this is so, 
inan age when time and distance have no consideration, it 
would have been more so in the ill-equipped ancient days. So, 
it should bé no wonder if Kushana coins are’not known in 
C.P. and Bombay or Indo-Greek’ and Indo-Scythian coins in 
Bihar. But Kushana coins are not unknown from Bombay 
province. Recently Dr. S.C. Upadhyaya: of the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, Bombay procüred the coins of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudava from that area. One Wima Kadphises 
coin was found at Karvan in Gujarat (Ante, Vol. XIII, p. 221). 

Unfortunately we do not possess detailed. informations of the 
.finds of the coins. Many of the hodrds that are found, never 
come to the notice of the scholars and go direct to the melting 
pot. It is -not unlikely that more instances of Kushana coins 
from Bombay may come to ngut if they are properly 
investigated. 


Moreover, only ‘in the times of shortage and néccessity 
the import of coinage from other territory is possible. The 
Kshatrapas and the Guptas had "issued their silver coins in 
central and western India and the Satavahana and the local 
‘copper coins were in continued currency in that area from 
the early times and were sufficient to meet their needs. So, 
quite naturally they did not require foreign currency; it is not 
suprising therefore, if Kushàna coins. are not found there in 
abundance. ‘Similarly, Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian : coins 
were current in a period when the country was flooded with 
the punch-marked coins. There was'‘hardly any necessity 
for Bihar to import a foreign. currency.. Had there been 
&ny-stringency,; even then it would :not have had the Indo. 
Greek and Indo-Scythian coins from the Punjab, which was ` 
far away. ‘It is only from the neighbouring territories that 
people import coins in the time of need, 


Thus it is quite possible that the wide distribution of thé 
Kushána coins in eastern U.P., Behar and Orissa: may ‘be the 
‘outcome of the economic needs of the people in the. post- 
Kushana period; and is not indicative of any political expansion 
of the Kushanas eastward beyond Kanyakubja. 


But if it indicates à' political expansion, then we will 
‘have to drop the belief in the date of Kanishka’s accession in 
78 A.D., and will have to place the date of ‘his accession, 
in the light of the observations made above, - Some time jn the 
second century A.D. . 


.. [My views .on this important topic x will appear | ina later 
number after the classification of the: coins found in regular . 
~ strata in the Kumrahar excavations of 1950-53. - A.S.A.] 


A NOTE ON ' THE GOLD COINS OF BUDHAGUPTA 


zm BY PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA, M. is BANARAS. 


While publishing the two gold coins of Budhagupta; Shei 
‘A. K. Narain has given the legend on these coins as: Parama- 
hitakarz Raja SriBudhaguptah. But the correct legend -on ' 
these . coins is -Paruhitakari and not Paramahitakari. There 
is NO ma either on the- Banaras Hindu University coin, which he 
has published or on the coin of British Museum, which had 
been so far considered as the coin of Puragupta. I have examined 
Banaras Hindu University coin and it has no trace of the 
letter ma nor any ‘space for it. ‘On the coin ofthe British 
Museum, which originially belonged to Hoey Collection, Mr. 
Allan .has identified the letters as Para, taka and ja and had 
remarked that the legend was similar to that ef Skandagupta 
Class IL? But the. photograph of the coin published in the 
Catalogue’ shows Pura and takaruraja with a space for a letter 
between Para and ta, which is obliterated. Mr. Allan has’ 
never mentioned Parama. The missing letter may. be ha. The: 
Skandagupta ‘coins of Class IÍ haye the legend Parahitaktàrz 
 &nd not Paramahitakavi. The coins of var. b published i in. the 
Catalogie have also Paraha at the beginning of the legend. , 


2. It wil not be out of place to. point out here that the- late 
Shri R. D. Banerji refered to two coins, found in Gaya district 
as the coins of Purugupta, belonging to the collection of, Diwan 
- Bahadur R. K. Jalan of Patna, where he said that the name 
` Püra Was very clear.? This statement may still mislead, and 
sóme' may say on his authority that inspite of the discovery of 
the Budhagupta coins and, reattribution of the B. M. coins to 
Budhagupta, there exist the coins of Purugupta. But I’ had 
am occassion to examine this collection, and 1 did not come 
across any coin, which has any word like Pura. However on 
one of the envelopes, which contains a coin of the type with no 
name on the obverse and Vikrama on the reverse, that had, been 
so far attributed to Purugupta, is written the word Puraha 
with an interrogation in green ink. .In all probablity ‘it is 
written by the late Shri Banerji. I am told by his son Shri 
A. C. Banerji of the National Museum, New Delhi, that his 
. father was very fond of green ink and he used it all along his 


1. J.:N. S, I, Vol XII, p. 113,1 4. 
2. B.M. 0., p 134 
3.. Ibid. pl. XXI, 22. 
4. bid, coin 426 
.". DB. bid, coin 650, 561. J 3 rs 
6, 4.D.0.R.I., Vol.'I, p. 75,. Lb oou E s en ieee «ease 
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life. It appears that he read the part of the marginal legend 
Parahitkarz as Pavaha. While he took pura as the name of 
the issuer, he could not make out anything of ha, so he put the 
interrogation mark. It seems that he refers to this coin in the 
said paper. It is thus evident that there exists, no coin of 
Puragupta having the name Pura either on the obverse or 
reverse. 


Shri A. K. Narain has classified the Budbagupta coins ` 
into three Resear as follows : | 


| Coins having Budha under king’s arm and a circular = 
legend. 


.2. Coins with Budha under kings arm, but without 
any legend. 

3. | Coins without Budha on the obverse but with the 
marginal legend on that side. ! 


But I do not think that there could be any classification 
like ‘coins ‘having no circular legend’. No doubt the Bharat: 
Kala Bhawan coin, on which Shri Narain’s classification is 
based, has no circular legend visible; but it does not mean 
that it constitutes any independent variety. It is the same as 
variety 1 with the circular legend out of flan. Hundreds of 
the coins of the' Archer type of Chandragupta I,- have been 
found in the Bayana hoard without the circular legend, but 
they do not constitute any separate variety. The Gupta coins 
invariably .heve the circular legend ;? but, since the die was 
generally bigger than the flan of the .coins, it often did not 
come on the coms. ` 


"^ As such, the cibssitiedt ur of Budhagupta coins can m 
be made on thé basis of existance and non-existance of Budha 
under. a king’s arm. 


i 


1, J.N.S.L, Vol. XII, p. 114, 

[2. There are a few exceptions like the Ohakravikrama type of 
. Chandragupta which have no circular legend on the obverse. A. S. A. ] 

To me it appears that the circular legend on the Chakravikrama coin is 
off the flan, and it constitutes no exception. Author. 


A HOARD OF GUPTA GOLD COINS FOUND 
| IN GUJARAT ` 


By C. R. SINGHAL, PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM, BOMBAY. 


Last year, a small hoard of nine Gupta gold coins was 
found in the village of Kumarkhan in Viramgaon taluk@ of the 
Ahmadabad district. These coins were sent by the Director 
of Archives of the Bombay Government to: the Prince of 
Wales Museum for identification and report. All these coins 
were examined and listed, and the entire hoard was acquired 
for this Museum. But on the request of the Director of Archives, 


' . coin No. 7, which is à duplicate specimen of coins Nos. 8 & 9 of 


Chandragupta II, was.presented to the National Museum, Delhi. 
The list of these coins will show that one coin of this hoard 
belongs to Samudragupta, two coins to Kachagupta and the rest 


. to Chandragupta II, being of his Archer type, All these coins 


belong to the known series of these rulers.but their main interest 
lies in the place where they were found. We know that 
the gold Gupta coins were found from the following places ;— 

]. Kalighat near Calcutta (over 200 coins). 

. Bharasar near Banaras (160 Coins). 

3. Muhammadpur near Jessore.: 

4. Near Haügli (13 coins). 

5. The Tanda hoard (25 coins). 

- 6.: Basti (10 coins). " 

7. Kunahra Ghat in the bazar of Hajipar. (22 coins). 

8. Tikri Debra in Mirzapür district (40 coins). 

9. Ballia in U.P. (17 coins)). 

10. Bamnala (Holkar State). (21 coins). 
11. . Gorakhpür district (16 coins). 

- 12. Bayana (Bharatpür State) (about 1821 € 
13. Kusumbhi (Distt. Undo) (29 coins). 

From the above list, it can be seen that except Bamnala 
and Bayana hoards, which were discovered in Indore and 
Bharatpür States respectively, most of the other hoards were 
found from Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh States and none 
was known to have been discoveréd in Gujarat so far. - * 


The list of the coins is given below :— - 


l. Samudragupta Battle-axe type, B. M. QC. Pl, IV, No 13. 
l with Ari. under l, arm 


2. Kacha l Chakradhvaja type. „ ‘Pl. IL -No..6.- | 


ME. " "oso Hb uu He 
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4. Chandragupta 


Il; 
3. 33 
'6. » 
p 33 
8. : 
9. » 


OF THE NUMISMATIC 


Archer type; throne . 
reverse; bow held at . 


the top; Chandra 


under |, arm. - 


Archer type; bow 
held at the middle ; 
Chandra’ outside the 
string. 


. Archer type; lotus 


reverse: Chandra 
under 1. arm. 
E 


3? 


SOCIETY 


- 


or Pl. VI. No. 1. 


„a -PL VI. No. 5. 


)? 33 a3 


» Fl. VI. No. 13 


93 33 33 


99 3, 35. 


: [The Guptas continued to hold Gujrat and Kathiaw&r 
.down:to the end of the reign of Skandagupta (c. 467 A.D.). 
It is therefore strange that this hoard should not have contained 
any coins of Kumaragupta I or Skandagupta. It may be that 
the hoard was buried. before the accession of Kumüragupta I. 


A.S:A.] 
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COINS AND GLASS SEAL FROM MAHESHWAR 
EXCAVATIONS, 1953. 


By Dr. H.D. SaNKALIA, DECCAN COLLEGE RESEARCH 
E INSTITUTE, POONA. 


I 
A SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COIN. 
| [P1. VII4] 


The coin! (Register MHSR. II, No. 1036) discussed here 


"was found: in trench IJ, Sub-section Al, layer 15, at a depth 
of 37 feet 6 inches, on tlie mound known as Mandalkho at ` 


Maheshwar on the right bank of the Narmada, Nimad District, 
Madhya Bharat. Traditionally this mound is associated with 
the habitation of kings, historic and  proto-historic. Our 
excavations were comparatively limited in their size, and we 
have no evidence either to confirm or ‘contradict the tradition. 
It should however be noted that of all the sites dug by us 
at Maheshwar and Navda Toli, on the opposite bank, the 
Mandalkho site presented the greatest depth and amount of 
occupation "debris. Secondly, the proto-historic relics, viz, 


painted pottery and microliths were completely absent. The 


debris of the early historic. period lay directly upon a thick 


layer of black soil, which contained neolithic or proto-neolithic ` 


Stone tools. The Early Historic Period is documented succes- 


sively (from bottom upwards) by a Silver punch-marked Coin 
(layer 15), & Copper Punch-marked Coin (layer 13), and 
Cast Uninscribed. Copper .Coins (Ujjain, Taxila etc.). With 
these ‘are associated the NBP and the black and red 
mégalithic-like pottery. After an interval of about 5 ft. thick 
layers, in which the megalithic pottery is totally absent, starts 
the second (later) phase .of the early historic period. In this 
occurred beautiful polished red pottery (some definitely 


imported from the Roman world) and terracotta images of 


a mother and child. These, I understand, from Dr. Subba 
Rao, were also found in the Early Gupta layers at Kumrahar, 
Patna. 


This relative stratigraphical position strikingly confirms 
the great age to which the Silver Punch-marked coins are 


believed to belong, particularly vis-a-vis their relation in time 





l. Ishould thank here Shri Waman `of the Archaeological Section, penes 


of Wales Museum for cleaning the coin very carefully and well 


- 
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to, the “copper . Punch-marked and- other coins, On the other 
hand stratigraphy | also points to the fact that Silver Punch- 
marked coins are later than the proto-liistoric period. E 


Other special features of the coin can be better. understood 
„after the description of the coin which follows. 


Metal; --Silver. ' (Before cleaning it appeared as if the 
| coin was a mixture of copper and silver or gilded 
With silver, as copper- -like pubstanee appeared 
. on one side of the coin). 
Bx Size :— Oblong (19 mm. x 18 mm). Photo enlarged to 
: twice the size. -~ 
Weight : —42 grains (2° 72. grammes) after cleaning. 
Obierse : Es: aré five symbols. These are:— . is 
dE: . The Sun.. 2. Shadarachakra. . . 3. The. 
Pg m Hil. 4. The bull facing right. and 
29. Circle with a thick knob, between .two 
taurines. 
RE Reverse ;— Only one faintly punched. sun- like symbol . 
Pl. VII-4. 
The symbols on the “obverse correspond to :— 
p Allan’ s! Class 6, Group IIT,. variety d, having 3 coins 
‘in all, of this type. _ 


ii. Walsh’s? Bhir Mound hoard, Class AT having 14 . 
coins in all (though on, going ‘through’ the list 
(Appendix XI), only the “following . 6 coins—'Nos. 
301, 499,°604, 630, 776 and./796 were found’ to' 
possess the symbols 1. 2,2,3,4,24.9,9. 


iii. Gupta's* New hoard from: Taxila has 3 coins having 
these symbols, and symbols 141, or laai, 2a, 3a, 4, 24a, 
of his classification. | 


iy. . Bhattacharya’ g* "Dunn hoard has 6 coins (Nos. 1556- 
‘ 61). ^ These are put into Class III, Group’ V, "Variety 
‘= d; the symbols . bearing the Nos. ° 1, 2a, 11, 36, 62. 
‘According to Bhattacharya it is symbol No. 5 of our 


coin which distinguishes. this 'group from other 
. varieties.. 


y. The Machhuatoli® (Patna) hoard has probably only 
. one coin (No. 1 ith, these symbols. ` 
















J. Allan, CAI. , P. 70; Symbo 
22.5, 32.18: . 

a, Walsh; JRAS., 1937, p. 616 and MASL, 59, p . 28. 

"3. Walsh, ‘MASI, 59, does not cite any coin ‘with symbol No. 94, a. SO this - 
seems to be a mistake for Nó. 24., = 
4. Gupta, P. L., JNSI,/XIIE, p. 35; /NSI., XI, pl. VII-IX. ° 
5. ‘Bhattacharya, MASI., 62, p. 80. 


p. r 
6. "Walsh, JBBORS., XXV, ‘pl.l, p. 100. Neo the : weight nor the 
illustretion of "this cóiri are given, : 


(Introduction) Section, 18,2, 19.6, 21 11, 


f 
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vi. -Walsh's! U.P. hoard of 1916 possesses one coin No. 11, 
a It bears symbols 1.a, 2, 3, 4, 24 which are identical 
| . with those on the Maheshwar coin. 

vii. Chakravarti's* Bahal (E. Khandesh) hoard seems to 
have only one square coin put into Class I, sub-class 6 
ae having the symbols -1F (six-armed), 2. (Sun), 

07 . (Bull, 6. (Hare-on-the-hill), and 18. 

. viii. Durga Prasad's List; they fall into Class 29A, "Taste 

two coins only— one from Rawalpindi and the other 

- from Ahraura (District Mirzapur, U.P.). i 

ix. Puri’s* Rairh hoards; only the Bou of 1983 has ^ 
one coin of this type. 


It would appear from the above comparisons that the 
Maheshwar type punch-marked coin occurs but in small num- 
bers; though in thé earlier Taxila hoard the total number of 
- coins having the Hare-on-the-Hill symbol ‘is 485, and formed 
the largest class; secondly, it was found hiheto in hoards 
or in stray surface collections ; thirdly it was not found hitherto 
at Maheshwar or at any site in Central India.° 


Regarding the coin itself two things may be noted. The 
first is about the fabric. This is kindly brought to my notice 
by Shri P. L. Gupta. He had observed that the coins were 
made sometimes of thin silver sheets welded together, most 
. likely by. putting one sheet over the other and. pressing both 
very hard when red hot. -In this coins the edge is split: at 
"one end (because the coin fell in charcoal while cleaning). 
Thus it seems to confirm Shri Gupta's observation. 


The second thing is about the symbols.. The interpretation 
of these is not yet. satisfactorily done. So.far very: few 
stratified silver punch-marked ‘coins have been found, and 
hence it is difficult to suggest whith really is the locality mark. 
.on these coins. But if more süch coins are found from the 
“Maheshwar region, then ene may be said about the 
, provenance 2: these cóins. 


we 


II 
A COPPER PUNCH-MARKED COIN 
[ PE VII. 3 | 


This coin (Register MHSR. II No. 1006,)  was' found in 
^ "Trench II; sub-section Al, layer 13, at a depth of 33 ft. on 


dy Walsh, JNSL, 1941, p.4. Neither the size nor the illustration of the coin 

are given. 

2. JBBRAS,, XX, 1944, pp.83-87. Coin not illustrated Or described in 
detail. 

3. JPASB.; XXX; 1934, Num. Supplement, pl. 15, No. 64 

4. Puri, K.N., Excavations at Rair h, pl. XXXIII, 
SQ 5 The hoards- from Bairat . (INSL, .VITI, pp. 24-29) ‘and from Kosam, 
JSL, ZU, pp. 75-83) do not seem to contain this type, of coin. 
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the mound. known as Mandalkho at Maheshwar. Like the 
' Silver Punch-marked coin and the glass tablet (described below) 
it is assigned to the Early. Historic Phase at Maheswar . 
| (Period Il). 


The coin is rectangular ind comparatively small. It 
is described below :— |j 


Metal: Copper. Size: 14x10x3 mm. (with its 
shorter sides bevelled, and slightly cut at | one corner); 
weight : , 2.666.grams (nearly 41 grains). p 


` Obverse : There seem to be five symbols, of which ‘the 
following'three are certain :— 
(i) The Sun (left centre). - 


(i) Shadarachakra (right bottom). Two concentric 
circles with a crescent (part of the taurine 
clearly visible). 

(iii) Crescent-on hill (top left). 


(iv) Of the remaining two the symbol on the top 
right, if the coin is held horizontally, seems 
to be a bull with the hump and crescent-like 
horns, facing riglit. If this reading is correct, 

then it would be a new feature in Copper 
Punch-marked coins which was not E 
hitherto. 
The last, fifth (bottom left) shows a circle or 

round object within a square or rectangle i 
having two borders. 


Reverse: Three symbols are faintly punched. Of these 


,one is the Sun, the second a lotus. The third 
is not clear. : 


N” 


(v 


. PE VIE 3. 

(Enlarged -4 times) 

Hitherto & few copper punch-marked coins are known 

and published. , Mr. Allan illustrates a few from the British 

Museum Collection from Southern U. P., while brief refer- 

ences are made by Bhandarkar,’ Garde,” Gupta,? Altekar, * 

and Diskalkar® to. the coins found from excavations or 

otherwise at Besnagar, Ujjain, Taxila, Pataliputra and 

— Kasrawad respectively. So & detailed: comparison with the 
known types is not possible at this stage. 


At least three of its symbols are identical with those - 
on the silver and copper Punch-marked coins. What is here 





m ASI.AR, 1918-14, p. 210. 

2. Report. Arch. Deptt Gwalior, 1938-39. 

3. JNSL, XII, p l d | 

4, INSI. xul p. uv ae ee 
- B. JINSI., VIH, pp. 99-106 i i ' ERG 
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described as ' Shadaracakra with two large ‚concentric circles 
. mày be the symbol No. 6 of Allan! The óbject "which 
. looks like a bull may be a.bird, or a peacock,, which appears’ 
on the small; rectangular copper punch-marked coins from 
Kasrawad.? p^ l 


From the point of view of size and- weight the Maheshwar 
coin seems to fall into a separate group. The coins published 
by Allan, as well- as. some from Besnagar are of a much 
more heavier weight. Those from Kasrawad. weigh around 
50 grains. However, there are some from Besnagar belonging 
to Bhandarkar's Class I (particularly Pl.. LXIV. 15, 16, 17, 
19) which weigh: ‘between 25 and. 40° grains. These then 
might form `a group with the Maheshwar Coin, which Was 
cuirent in C entral. India. 


IIl 
A SEAL IMPRESSION ON A GLASS TABLET, 
[PI. VII. x] 


. . The seal impression, (Register No. 1049, MHSR. ID): 
described here, was, found in Trench II on the Mandalkho 
` Mound in layer 13, sub-section A, at a depth of 32 ft. 8 in. 
It is thus slightly later than the silver punch-marked coin 
discussed previously.. Still it belongs to the early phase of 
Period II at Maheshwar. | 


_The tablet is nearly square (24 mm. and 10 mm. thick) 
and of black glass, which shows several: thin white: bands on 
‘all the four sides and the underside, but none on the upperside, . 
which contains the impressions. T'wo of thé corners are slightly 
broken on the upper side, so that the.paw of the elephant and | 
the lower part of object in front of him are slightly affected. 
There is a small crack across the hind part of the elephant, 
pnt this is not serious. 


. The' impressions are:—an cishant marching - to right 
with his trunk fully raised up and the mouth wide open, as if 
in the act of eating.? Below his face a vertical object like 
an inverted triangle with two lines on the right resting on a 
horizontal line standing on a perpendicular one. Above, over 
the elephant's body; a svastika with curved arms and a symbol 
formed by taurines. The impression was made while the 
tablet was still hot and in a semi-molten state, so that it has 
left slightly. raised borders on two sides. The reverse is blank. 

E ` à Ph. VII. 1. 

1. Allan, CAI, Index.V. p. 903. 
2, JNSI, VIII, pp. 99-105. 

8, An identical pose is illustrated by an elephant ready for eating in . 


The National Geographic Magazine, June, 1953, p. 784. But probably an 
elephant has to open his mouth, whenever he raises his trunk. 


- 
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Since there is no writing, it is. tempting to. think that the 
impressions are’ made with a punch-marked or. cast. copper 


‘coin (Uninscribed and -Inscribed) as these often bear the 


elephant, svastika and taurine symbols. But this possibility 
. seems to be ruled out, because no punch-marked’ coin has only 
three symbols, while none of the cast coins so far published 
exhibit the symbols exactly i in-cthis way. This is MERCEDE 
true of the representation of thé animal. 


In the silver punch-marked coins, the elephant' s trunk is, 


either half-raised up or it. hangs down vertically.! 


Many varieties of the Cast Uninscribed Coins published 
by Allan? are square and have on the obverse an elephant 
either facing the left or the. right and taurine, svastika with 
curved arms and the inverted triangle with two, horizontal. 
strokes to its right resting on a bar.? Unfortunately’ the 
elephant types in these are not shown separately, while their 
photographs are not clear, as the coins seem. to be bad. 
However, in none of the latter the elephant is represented as 
-ih the glass tablet. It is possible that some hitherto unknown 
variety of this coin type was used. 


From among the rest, some of the Tribal coins—such as ’ 
Audumbara,* Eran,* Kada,° Mathura,’ Taxila,® "Ujjaini,? 
-Yaudheya!9 and Andhra (Satavahana) coins have the: elephant 
motif generally on the obverse. But in none the elephant is 
so well depicted, with his trunk fully raised, facing either. 
tight .or ‘left. The only. near approach is in the so-called 
Taxila coins. These are either square or rectangular, and 
have on the reverse an elephant or-a lion, and a symbol 
above and in front of these animals. In one coin (Allan, 
pl. XXXII, 4) there seem to be two symbols above the 
elephant, very nearly liké those on the glass seal. . The 
representation of the elephant, however, is different; l 


From amongst the. Andhra coins the only 'comparable 
types are the ‘elephant motifs on the coins of Siri-Satakani, 


': 1. Allan, CAL, Index, p. 208,.and Durga. Prasad, JPASB. XXX, Num, 


supplement, XLV, pls 23 and 26, 

2. Allan, op. cit., pp. 80-92. 

8. Insome rare aquaro coins of Sakas and Parthians from Taxila (Marshall, 
Taxila, JTI, p. 806-07, and III, pl 239, Nos. 125 and 331,) elephants are 
depicted with their trunks upraised and holding a wreath, But’even in 
these the trunks are not raised so vartically up, as in the glass tablet. Io 
also a coin of Maues.with elephant, JN S1, XIV, p. xi pl. 1, 7.. ` 
. 4 Allan; op. ct. pl. XIV.. ; 

5. Ibid., pl. XO. - B s. 

6. Ibid., pl XX, 18. . E 

7. Ibid., pl. XXIV, “16, 

> 8 Ibid. pl. RXXI-XTT, 
79, Ibid, pl. XXXVI, 6, 7, 8. 
iQ, Ibid., ge XXXIX, 11, i2. 18, . 
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arid. "Yajia Satakarni of the Tarhala hoard. published by 
Mirashi.! In these the trunks of the elephants are fully 
taised_ up, as. in the glass tablet. . But these are-round and 
inscribed, and thus not likely to be the proto-types of. ‘the. 
glass tablet.? 


Under these circumstances, it may be said that the 
impressions on the glass tablet are probably from a seal (or- 
an amulet) or an Uninscribed Cast Square Copper Coin, which 
is hitherto unknown. 


The layer from which the glass tablet was found also 
yielded a copper punch-marked coin, while slightly later . 
layers (Nos. 10-8) yielded copper uninscribed coins., So 
there is no difficulty in regarding the tablet as contemporary 
with the Copper Uninscribed Coins. : 


And there is another important feature of this glass tablet. 
So far very few pre-Maurya or even Maurya glass objects 
have come to light. Only two are on record. The first is 
a glass seal from Dr. Spooner’s excavations at Patna. It 
was noticed for the first time by Walsh who described it 
as “ʻa small square-shaped piece of light green opaque glass, 
or other vitreous ‘material about the same size as a small 
square punch-marked coin, on oné side of which this mark 
(viz: the Shadarachakra) is very clearly moulded, exactly 
similar to this mark on those coins.’ 


This ‘seal’ -has not been noted by Spooner, nor- even .seems 
to have been published.* Since it was-found in the infillings 
of the wooden palisades, it is believed to be -(and may be 
indeed) pre-Mauryan. If so, .it once ‘again indicates the 
practice of stamping coins or similar objects on glass which 
might have made its appearance at:.about this period ; dene : 
rare anda piece of curiosity. 


The second record is of the discovery of & glass pd 
 a&nd part of a miniature casket. from the fourth stratum on the 
Bhir mound at Taxila. This is approximately assigned to 
the 5th century B.C. Like the Maheshwar tablet, both these 
were made of a fine variety of black or very dark green 
glass, which has the appearance of obsidian and is remarkably 
free from quartz grains or other impurities.” 


Antiquity of. the use of glass in India is also thus being 


l. Mirashi, JN SI., IT, pl. VIII, nos. 4 and 19 respectively. 

2. Elephante are often represented on Early indian Soulpture, but in 
none is it shown as in this tablet. The manner of representing the trunk 
seems to be unique in the whole range of early Indian archæolo 

3. Walsh, E.H C., “Punch-Marked Coins etc." JBBORS., V (1919), p. 33. 

4. I have requested the Curator of the Patna Museum to lend me or its 

photographs for study, If he kindly does, more light can be shed on it. ‘ 

5. Marshall, John, T'axila, I pony P. 100. 
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indi by tlie ‘Maheswar glass tablet which from its. ` 
'  gtfatig¢aphical position and the ‘associated - coins, the .NBP 
and the black Sand’ red megalithic-like poeny: is. at least of 
‘the’ 4th century. B.C, if not éarlier,' 
eT 3 P t S j ; 
f x ` 
: "S : P ws : : 7 i : S "ud : 
nr. Ee tik. . 
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“coins FROM NASIK. EXCAVATIONS. “gosbi 


By DR. H. D. SANKALIA, DECCAN COLLEGE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE Poona. 


ubl. : 
AN. EARLY SATAVAHANA (SATAKARNI?) COIN. 
[ PI. VI 2] 


The coin (Register No. 860) was found in layer. 2 at a 
depth of 8 ft. 6 in, in the sub-section Ie of the trench on the 
- eastern side of thé mound, called Matichi Gadhi, ` 

Metal: Copper; size: squarish, :65; wéight: 87349 
grammes (824 grains), 
Obverse ;—Elephant facing right (trunk cut off), eee 
faint traces of Ujjain symbol, and perhaps 
Some. letters, now obliterated, In the enlarge- 
ment the last’ three letters Kan) miy he 
read. ka l 
Reverse : — Ujjain symbol on the left, part of railing on the 
‘right., Both these were enclosed in a square 
border, of which one complete side, and a 
' part of the second „have only’. .come., The 
remaining part of, the. right hand. side -is 


t oa me 


“peeled. off. — . - Pi. VII, 2 
The coin may be.’ idetitified as tak of Satakarnil, Its: 
symbols. compare very favourably with those on the coin 
published by Rapson,' which he attributes to king Satakamni. 
The exact locality from which it came was ‘not. known 
but it was. assigned to Western India. From our coim we know 
that one of the localities in Western. India, where it was 
current, was Nasik. à "E: 
' [ Letters are indistinct even on ‘the enlargement ; so tlie 
attrition of the coin to Satekarii I, is problematical. 
A.8.4.] " 


s t 


t II . a N ads 


Two Ni EW, VARIETIES OF UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 
l [ PI. VII 5-6] | "APT 


Corn 4,. `: This coin? (Register. No: 199) was. fonnd ‘in- 


ea 


H 
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layer 4, sub-square G, at 9 ft. depth in the main trench on the 
Matichi Gadhi, at Nasik. From the associated black - 
and ted Megalithic type and NBP ware, this layer, together 
' with layer 5, is assigned to Period II. Microliths and painted 
pottery from the lowest black soil layer constitute Period I. 


Copper;. Round, oblong, (17mm x 15mm x 2mm). 

Wt. 4.786 grammes (nearly 74 grains). 

Obv. There are two semicircular raised signs on the left- 
hand border, a symbol like the tree in railing in the 
top centre, below it an incompleted rectangle, and 
a vertical line to its right. 

Rév. Now blank; ‘but there might he some symbol on the 
right-hand side, which is slightly broken. 

Pl. VIL^5 

If what looks like a symbol does not contain any letters, 

(e.g. the vertical stroke may be compared to the ‘Asokan pa) 
thén the coin might be placed in the category of Cast ` 
"Uninscribed Coins. That is, it will belong to sometime in.the 
"3rd-2nd - century B.C. This date is tenable’ on the evidence 
‘of pottery as well as stratigraphy, because the black and red — 
ware of the Megalithic fabric as well as the NBP are dated 
to between the 3rd and the 4th century B.C. 


The grouping of symbols appears to be unique. Separately 
„or in other combinations, parts of the large symbols described 
above figure in certain Tribal coins. For instance, in coins 
of Audumbara, Kuninda and Paficala,* there is a vertical 
sttóke-with a loop at the bottom turning. to the right and an 
empty rectangle, but there is no symbol on punch-marked, cast 
"uninscribed, tribal or other ancient India coins, where: a 
symbol identical with the one on the Nasik coin.seems to occur. 
„On some Kausambi coins,? as kindly pointed out by Shri P. L. 
Gupta, occur. a tree in railing, a thick wavy line, and joined 
semicircles. And it is possible, as he suggests, that these and ` 
what looks like an open rectangle are faded truncated parts 
.. of letters. 


Coin 2. The Second coin (No. 189) also comes bon the ` 
same layer. It was however found in a different sub-squaté . B, 
at a depth of 9 ft. 6 in. It too belongs to Period II. 


Metal: Copper, Size : Round (though considerably broken) 
and thick; Diam. 24 mm,, , thickness, 8mm; Weight: 9, 
528 grammes (147 grains). ' . 


1. Even early part of the 4th century is not totally ruled out; because 
Allan, before finally limiting the period of these coins between the 8rd-2nd 
century B.C., said that these coins were probably ofthe same period as Silver 

Punch-Marked Coins. Allan, Coins of Ancient India; Intro. p. lxxxiv. 
i 2. Ibid., pp 127, 159-67, 193 and 308. ` 
3, bid, p. 150. 
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The coin is so much corroded that it is peeling off in 
layers, and has a few cracks. Hence it was ‘given up as 
useless. But a careful examination on -cleaning showed a 
svastika with curved arms, just above the centre, and to its 
left a symbol, the. upper part of which resembles an open 
scissors. In the lower part of it, again there is a fork, but 
only the right arm slightly curves in, while the left seems 
to be straight, unless it be connected with a wavy, serpent- 
like form to its left. From the arms of the upper fork, a 
bud-like object seems to emerge. The symbol may also 
represent a human being. 
es PI. VII. 6.- 

This symbol, as Kaay pointed out by Sri P.L- Gupta 
„after carefully examining the coin and the photograph, may be 
like the one published by Mr. Allan, (C.A.Z., p. XXXIII, no. 7) 
viz. two semicircles joined by a line, to the left of which 
we may also discern, a small taurine. But it should be pointed 
out that in this coin the arms of the central symbol are angular 
and not rounded as ina dumbell, or in the symbol illustrated 
by Mr. Allan. 

.The reverse appears to be blank. In the absence of 
‘writing, this coin ‘may also be placed in the category of 
‘Cast Uninscribed Coins’, The Svastika occurs but ‘rarely 
6n punch-marked coins,’ but is a common feature of later 
ancient Indian coins. It also figures on some varieties of 
Andhra coins, where its arms are often straight acd angular,? 
"but not so rounded as in the present coin. Some of the Tribal 
‘coins do however exhibit this variety.? On the uninscribed 
"Cast coins also two of the arms of the Svastika are rounded.* 
Berne thus the form of the Svastika suggests an early 
‘date for the ‘coin. 


The other symbol, if it is correctly described, seems to be 
quite new—its upper part resembles the &arpa-mithuna symbol, 
but. the lower is quite different. It does not occur on the tribal, 
uninscribed ‘cast or even on punch-marked coins. 


Apart “from the. fact that. these coins present two new 

varieties of uninscribed. cast coins, the fact that thev come from 

the .Deccan is also important. For hitherto their distribution 

. was believed to be confined mainly to Central, India and the 

Uttara Pradesha.5* "The. Nasik coins would extend it for the 
first tinie to include parts of North Deccan. 


^ 1, Durga Prasad, JPASB, XXX (1984). Num Suppl, pl. 9. 
.9, Rap8on, CAD, pl I, 566, 9,:13, 15; pl. II, 26; pi MI, 47; p. IV, 2; 
pl VIII, 29-16, 227 ; Cf. also JINSI, XII, pl. VIII, and XIII, pl..V1, 1, where 
avastika appears very prominently on certain coins from Kondapur, EC 
''" 8. Allan, CAI p 308. pl: XIX. 2, 19, 
4, Ibid.. p. 308. pi. X1X,2 19. 
5, lbid, p. 308. pl. XXVI 
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THE coins OF THE KALACHURIS OF i 
, SOUTH KOSALA 


"BY PROF. v. V. MIRASHI ' NAGPUR 
- d have sablhed EE in this j ournal (Vol. ni, pp., 21 f. 
.Pl. III, Nos. L.to 18) all available types of the coins of.the 
Kalachuris, including those of the Kalachuris of South Kosala. 
Recently two scholars have also written on the same subject. 
Mr. B.B. Nath has described some.gold coins of the Kalachuris 


of South Kosala ‘whom he calls the. Eastern Chedis, which. 


were recently removed. to the Orissa State „Museum from the 
former State of Sonpur.! .He has also made some’ observations 
on the identification of the kings who issued. those coins. Mr. 


P. L. Gupta has tried to interpret differently the device on two : 


of the copper coins (J.N.S.T. Vol. III, Pl. III, Nos.:9 and 18) 
published by me.* I intend to examine briefly the views of 
.these scholars here. 


. Mr. Nath deserves our. . congratulatioiis ‘for correctly i in- 
terpreting for the first time the device on the gold coins of 
the. Kalachuris of South Kosala, which had defied the attempts 
of scholars for a long time. As he has shown, the- device is 
undoubtedly that of. the Gaja-Sardala (Lion attacking- an 
elephant which lies prostrate below). His attempt to ascribe 
"the oldest of these coins to Ratnadeva II éannot, however, be 
said to be Successful. I shall briefly examine the. Me he 
-has advanced to support his view. ' - 


. Mr. Nath ascribes the oldest of these coins to Ratna- h 


deva. II-for the following reasons :— 


n The expression aeA/ada$-àri- -kàri- unbhactbbangastssha, 
in which these kings are described as lions breaking 


-open the temples of.elepharits, occurs in the eulogies, 


of the. kings of this dynasty from Totandeva II 
.onwards. 


* (i) Tajalladeva I had scarcely any. time to look to TET 
^ ^" ' administration in view. of his constant engagements in 
. various Wars. > . "2 


1. J.N.S.L, Vol. XIII, pp. 199 y" . and Orissa Historical Research J ournal, 


Vol. I, pp. 36 ff. Mr. Nath calls these «kings ‘the Eastern Chedis,' „evidently 
following Cunningham, who first-used this expression, This is incorrect. 
‘ Dakshina Kosala where these kings were ruling was never known as Chedi, 
. Eastern or Western. On the other hand, they refer to the rulers of | Tripuri as 
the lords of Chedi, See Hp. Ind., Vol. T, p. 47. „Ghedi was. the ancient name 

-of moderh Baghelkhand. : 
2. Above, Vol. XIV, pp. 86 ff. 
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(ili) In the absence of the discovery of any coin of Ratna- 


deva I to:Jajalladeva I, we are inclined to assume that 
- Ratnadeva Il- was the first king who introduced gold 
coins in his dominion. 


‘These reasons are hardly : convincing. Let us examine 
them a little more closely. l 
. (i The expression | asAfada$-ari-kari-kumbha-vibhazga- 
simhzh occurs in the description of the sons of ‘Kokalla I, the 
eldest.of whom succeeded to the throne at Tripuri and the rest 
" became the lords of the maydalas in the neighbourhood. 
They flourished: several centuries "before Ratnadeva II. 
There is nothing to show that this expression was intended to 
e.a general description of all the kings of Ratanpur. Besides, 
-it does not,occur for the first time in'the inscriptions of Ratna- 
deva IL. as: Mr. Nath supposes. It is noticed also -in the 
Amoda plates (dated K. 831 or A. D. 1079) of Prithideva I,! 
who flourished two generations before Ratnadeva II. 


(ii) Jajalladeva I was indeed engaged in several wars, but 
that does not necessarily indicate that he had no time to 
look to internal administration of his dominion or to ‘strike 
coins in his own name. The great Gupta king Samudragupta ~ 
waged many more wars in far more distant countries; still 
he is known to have, issued gold coins of not one our several 
varieties. 


As ‘a matter of fact, Jajalladeva I was probably the first 
king who struck isuch gold coins in Dakshina Kosala. Hé was 
the first mighty king of this branch of the Kalachuris and 
asserted his independence. His father Prithvideva I does not 
mention in his grants a higher title than Mahamandalésvara.? 
He "was evidently subordinate to the contemporary emperor of 
 Tripur. jajalladeva I, on the other hand, proudly states. in 
his Ratanpnr stone inscription that on account of liis prowess 
several: northern ‘kings such as those of Kanyakubja and 
Jejabhuktika honoured him with: presents of wealth and 
considered him as their ally. He also claims that the ruler 
of Chedi, i.e, the contemporary emperor of Tripuri, sought 
his alliance. Jajalladeva’s alliance with the Chandella king 
Sallakshanavarman -of Jejabhuktika-is reflected in his copper 
coinage. ` Like the coins of Sallakshanayarman, these coins of 


1, Ep Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. ?5 ff. 
2. See his Amoda plates, line 25, 


3. Of. egsa SremgpREmqpHet) — auo wp saa- 
zia Aaaa Aar u Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 35. - Va 4 

4. Of, atime 8G ow: ARI guo sanmedusW a 
Yadaggar Aoa [en ma] Lee cit. | 
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Jajalladeva I. have the figure of Hanuman on their reverse. 
It seems, therefore, very probable; thaf it was Jajalladeva I. 
who first struck coins im Dakshina: Kosala to proclaim his 
independence. 

. The device Gajasardila which, Jajalla adopted for the. 
reverse type of his gold coins, was ‘also significant.. In the 
. Ratanpur stone inscription he claims to-have levied’ an annual 
tribute on the ruler of Andhra-Khimidi or those of "Andhra and 
Khimidi. His minister Purushottama, whose Koni stone iùscrip» ` 
tion I have recently edited in the Hpigraphia Indica, also iud 
to have conquered. the Khimmindi-mandala — Khimidi^ 
' Khimmindi is identifed ‘with the former Kimidi 2 di in 
the Ganjam District. There is no doubt, therefore, that Jajalla I` 
defeated the contemporhry Andhra king: Now, the kings: of 
Andhra were known.as Gaja-patis or Gaj- adhiías. - It -was- 
probably to proclaim his victory over the lord of elephants that 
Jajalla I issued the Gaju-Sardila. typé of coinage. "His succes- 
sors Ratnadeva II and’ Prithvideva IJ continued the war with | 
the Ganga kings. -Ratnadeva.II repulsed the attack which the 
mighty Ganga king Anantavarman-Chodaganga had: launched 
against the Kalachuri kingdom, and despoiled him of his: horses, 
"elephants. and treasure? Prithvideva.II not. only defeated 
Anantavarman-Chodaganga’s. son Jatesvara, but . also.. took 
him prisoner. It is not, therefore, surprising that Jajalladeva I’s 
successors Ratnadeva II and Prithvidenva II continued .the 
Gaja-sardila type which nem their victories over the 
lords of elepliants. . 

(iil) -The statement that we have no cojus of any y kings 
from Ratnadeva I ito Jajalladeva I begs the question; for, 
according to my view, the gold coins with the legend Jajalla- 
. deva belong to Jajalladeva I and not to Jajalladeva II. In my 
previous article I have shown that the paleographic evidence 
is in favour of the attribution of these coins to the earlier king 
rather than to the later one Besides, it was during the reign: 
of Jajalladeva I that the Sonpur tract, where these coins 
were found, first came under the supremacy of the Kalachuris. 
Jajalladeva I is known to have defeated Bhujabala, the lord: of 
‘Suvarnapura | which is the same as modern Sonpur After 
this victory the Kalachuri coins first obtained circulation in that 
‘territory. It is not, therefore, surprising that thé coins of 
Jajalladeva I should be found in the. former States of Paina5. 
and Sonpur. t 


| Ibid , Vol. XXVII, p, 202. ! 
2.. Ibid., ; Vol. XXI, p. 163. I read the second half of v. 9 as follows— 
| uff sacs serpens Rem N u DO 
, ` 8. Above, Vol. III, p. 34 " . 
: 4, Ej. ind., Vol. XXI. 169. j 
5, For the coins found in the-Patna State, see J. A, S. Be. 1898, p 141, 
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"s yaad IL on the sae hand, was a weak king. He 
` js not credited with any victories in the Kalachuri inscriptions. 


His kingdom was. evidently very much circumscribed. It iş 
not known if he struck any coins, , Even if he did, they are 
not likely to have circulated outside Chhattisgarh where he 
was ruling. 


For these reasons, I would attribute the coins with the. 
legend -Srimaj-Jajalladeca, described. by Mr. Nath, to the first 
king of that name who ruled from cirea A. D. 1090 to A. D.. 
1120. 

- I shall next discuss the interpretation of the device on the 
coins of Ratnadeva II and Pratapamalla (J. JV. S. L, Pl. UI, 
Nos. 9 and 18), offered by Mr. P. L. Gupta. 

Mr. Gupta thinks that the device on the-tiny copper coin 
(No. 9) of Ratnadeva II is that of squatting Lakshmi. What 


 - I took to. be a sheathed dagger is, according to him, the 


folded legs of the goddess. Now, any body who examines 
that plate will I am sure, feel convinced that the object 
below the 'shapeless dots and curves is clearly a sheathed 
dagger. It cannot represent the folded legs of a squatting 
figure. -At most it can-be taken to be one such leg; but then 
where is -the other ? Besides, that leg would be out of all 
proportion to the figure above; In his note on Mr. Gupta’s 
article, Dr. Altekar also has expressed his opinion that it 


resembles a dagger more than the legs of a human figure. 


Recently, I again obtained the coin on loan from Pandit L.P. 
"Pandeya and sent it to Dr. Altekar for examination. .He. 
writes to me that the object is undoubtedly a dagger. 


When I wrote my article on the Kalachuri coins twelve . 


“years ago, a sheathed dagger was known to occur only on 


the seal of the Pendrabandh plates of Pratüpamalla. and on 


. his coppet coins. My conjecture that Ratnadeva II also had 


used the same' device before him has since been confirmed 
by the discovery of the Paragaon plates of Ratnadeva II, 
dated K. 885. The seal of these plates. has, below the Gaja- 
Lakshmz device and the legend Réaja-$rimad-Ratnadeva, the 
figure of a sheathed dagger. - This should now leave no doubt 
about the identification of the object on the afore-mentioned 
small copper coin of Ratnadeva II. 


_ As regards the coin (No. 18) of Pratüpamalla, it is difficult 
to be certain about the interpretation of its device. There 
is indeed a large circle at the top, below which appear some 
shapeless lines and curves. Mr. Gupta takes the circle 
to be the head of Lakshmi. Dr. Altekar, to whom I recently 
sent some more coins of this type, thinks that it is the head 


of Hanuman. He has already pointed out that the figure of 
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Lakshmi does not occur on any copper coin of the Kalachuris 


' . of South Kosala. The device is so crudely drawn that one 


. has to exercise one's imagination considerably to find a meaning 
- for it. Recently I examined some more coins of this type 
kindly sent by Pandit L. P. Pandeya. On some of them 
I noticed the upraised tail of an animal along the edge. Coin 
No. 17 in the same plate (above, Vol. III, Pl. III) which 
belongs to Pratapamalla has undoubtedly the device of a. lion. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that these other coins also of 
that king may have the same device, though rudely executed. 


^ 
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REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF SOME INDO-GREEK 
VICTORY MEDALLIONS 


By Mg. A. K. NARAIN, M.A., LONDON 
(Pi. IX. 12) 


We congratulate Mr. A. D. M. Bivar, of the Ashmolian 
. Museum, and the authorities of the Kabul Museum for their 
discovery of five Indo-Greek silver coins of unusual size.! 
-These coins, which have recently been acquired by the Kabul 
Museum, are the issues of Amyntas Nikator. Two of them 
are being published here with the kind permission of my friend 
Mr. Bivar. 


. Doubts which have been cast on their authenticity in 
certain quarters appear not to be justified. These coins are 
genuine; and the occasion on which such exceptional issues 
might have been struck is sufficiently explained by the title 
'Nikator'—*the Conqueror". 


The weights of the coins are not known, but they appear 
to be twenty-drachm pieces; they are thus.the largest silver 
coins so far known. The two coins may be described as 
follows :— À 


Ist Coin, 


Obverse © Within astralagous border helmeted bust of the king 
' to right; helmet is crested and adorned with the 
ears and horns of bull, as on the coins of Eucra- 

- tides. 

Reverse: Zeus seated on high-backed throne, carrying 'spear 
in left hand and standing Nike carrying wreath 
and shield in the right. Monograms to left in the 
feld. Legend, 

(VII) BASIAEOQ3 NIKATOPOY 


Below -AMYNTOY PI. IX. 1 
2nd Coin. 
Obvers 86 i— As above, but more blurred. Traces of letters in 


front of the face, 
Reverse :— Demeter seated on a high- backed throne, right 


hand stretched out and empty, left hand holding a a 


cornucopiz. 
." Monogram same-as on No, 1 and at the same place. 
Legend : Same as above. | Pl. IX. 2 





‘1, Full descriptions havé been published by Mr. A.D. M Bivar in the 
Numismatic Circular, May, 1953, and a mamany account in the Illustrated 
London News, 11th April, 1953. ~ ; 


-SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADIVARÁHA. 
COINS OF BHOJA 


Bv R.C. Kar, M.A., ASSTT. SUPERINTENDENT oF- 
l ARCHAEOLOGY, PATNA. 


[ Pl. VE 8312] = ZU 
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The base silver coins with a figure of Vishnu’s Adi-Varaha 
a on the obverse, and a two-line proto-Nagari legend on 
the reverse reading (1) Srimadadi (2) Varaha,?' have been 
known since 'long. Following Cunningham. and -Prof. . 

Hultzsch, these coins are now usually equated with the 
Srimadadi-varaha-dr ammas mentioned in the Siyadoni. (Siron 
- Khurd, Jhansi District, U.P.) inscription? and attributed to 
‘the Gurjara-Pratihàra king Mihira-Bhoja I (e. 835-85-A.D.); 
` who bore the biruda of *Srzmadadi-varüha. ^ All: the coins of 
‘this type, howéver, do not show the same stylistic excellence, 
“and there are many that are quite rude in execution." . It is not 
impossible;: as Vincent Smith suggests, that the rude specimens 
Were later copies of the more réfined specimens’ which were 
ündoubtedly minted in the reign of Mihira-Blioja I. But they 
may nót bé as late as the 11th or 12th century, for they are 
- certainly superior in execution ‘to the dramma-coins of his 
. grandson Vinayakapala I (c. 914- 43 AD.) The more debaséd^ 
, Adivütaha coins will therefore, appear to have been issued 
either in the latter part of Bhoja l'sreign or during the reigns 
of his two, immediate successors. Mahendrapalá: I (c. 885-910 . 





- Í have followed here the earlier practins of calling. the side with 
the ae ae awed figure the obverse, which V. A.. Smith (COIM., I, 
p. 241) and B. B, Bidyabined (Suppl. COIM., I, p. 54)^ would term as reverse. 


2. The correct reading ‘of the two-line legend is (1) Srimadádt (2) 
. vardha es given by B. B. Bidyabinod (loc cit), and not (1) Srimada ` (2) 
di varaha, as given by V. A. Smith (loc cit). The characters of the legend 
are not Bràhmi, as stated by them, but proto-Nàgari. 
ë 3. .Beo, ASR., I, p. 829, where Caanioghar du. a find of oe setas 
‘from Hatila (near Fyzabad, U. P.). | 
4. Cunningham, op. cù , p.329. 
5. Ep. Ind., I, p. 155, note 8. D 
6.. Ibid., I, pp. 102f. i » xn c 
7. Cf. Pl. VI, 12 with Pl. VI, 8-11 and CCIM, I, Pl. XXV, 18. ` All tha 
. five coins illustrated here in Pl. VI.8-12 belong to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
They have been described by V. A. Smith and’ B, B. Bidyabinod in their 
‘Catalogues, but not illustrated. I illustrate them here through the courtesy 
of the Superintendent, Archeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
‘who very kindly supplied the necessary photographs. Pl.Vl, 8 and 1] ‘are 
Nos. 2 and 4 of Smith's Catalogue, and PI, VI. 9,19 and 12 are DE 1,3 
and 8 of Bidyabinod’s Supplementary ‘Catalogues : 
i 8. Smith; op.cit., p.284. `: E z $ 
9. Compare Pl. "n 12, with JNSI. X, Pl. I1, i xo “Se qx 
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'A.D.) and Bhoja Il (e: 910-14 A.D.), who, as yet unknown 


to-us, might also have borne the biruda of *Srimadadi-varaha, or 
might simply have continued their: illustrious predecessor's 
coinage without caring to alter the reverse legend, .as it could, 


‘be taken to refer, merely. to the obverse representation of the 


boar-incarnation. l 
‘While studying a hoard of these coins from Ahichchhatrā, 


_-kindly. placed at my disposal by the Director-General of 


s 


Archeology in India, Lhad an occasion recently to examine ' 
carefully the coins of this type in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
The results of this examination have been quite interesting and 
confirm many -of the conclusions arrived at by me froma 
study of the Ahichchhatra- hoard: I would, however, confine ` 


myself here mainly to a discussion of the boar-incarnation 


motif on the obverse of these coins, the details and full 
significance of which do not appear to have been brought out 


. sufficiently clearly by previous writers. The motif has been 


m 


rather succinctly described by V.A. Smith as the boar-incarna- - 


.tion of Vishnu, ‘a man with a boar's head, striding to right with 


a-‘solar wheel’ in front of him. B. B: Bidyabinod goes a little 


E into details, and notices in addition to the ‘solar wheel’ in ` 


the right field, which he correctly describes as Vishnu’s 
emblem chakra, the following emblems of Vishnu in the left 


field, namely, gadā (mace), padma ‘(lotus flower) and Sankha | 


t 


(conch:shel;? . Even so, he has left out many interesting 
details, as I noticed during my examination of these coins, 
It may be mentioned-here that, because of rot very careful 
minting which allowed the coin-blanks to remain smaller than. - 
the dies, the full obverse device does not appear in its entirety . 


- on any single coin, and has to be pieced together from a number 


of. specimens.’ With the help of the coins illustrated here, 
- I shall now attempt to give an idea of the fuli obverse device, 
as I take.it to have ‘been, including the details not noticed 
- before, and further, discuss the PIE Ga ce: of the obverse 
motif and. its components. 2 | 


The full device. appears to have ‘been encircled iby a 
‘margin of dots both on the obverse and the reverse, as will 
appear from the row of dots on the reverse of PI. VI. 8 and the 
arc of dots:above the gadā on the obverse of PI VI. 10. Within 
the area: thus encircled on the obverse the main figure is 
undoubtedly one.of “the -boar-incarnation of Vishnu, having a 
boar’s head on a human body, that is, Adi-Varaha 'or Nri- 





ly, that is, Adi-Varaha 3 
Veris im We acr of raising He Earth DEUAOEIOONDOE T 0 E 


Smith, op. cit., p. 241, 

Bidyebinod, op..cit.-p. 59. . 

-This remark. applies also to the reverse deviog. 
Pi. VI, 8-12. " l 


o po 
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ocean. Heis shown as wearing -panamala,. peculiar to Vishnu 
which is quite clear on Pl. VI. 8-11: . The god is striding to 
his proper left with his left leg $ lightly raised. and bent at 
the knee (PI. VI. 8-11.); this detail cannot be seen on crude 
Specimens like PI. Vi. 12, which generally do not show the 
the limbs below the hip. He has only two- arms; his 
right arm rests on the hip (kafisazzstha),? while his left arm, 
bent at the elbow, rests on the knee of his bent left leg. 
(PI. VI. 8, 9, Pl. VI. 8, 9, 11). His boar-head is lifted up an and turned towards 
his proper left (PI. V1. 8-12). It may be, noted here.that this is 
the posture in which Bha-Varaha or Adi-Varaha is usually 
shown in sculptures, as well as on two rare gold coins of a 
king called Vatsadiman who flourished probably i in the 8th 
century A.D.° 
» In images of Adi-Varaha Bon north and east India 
the Earth-goddess is usually shown as perched oa the raised 
left elbow of the god (vāmakūrparasthāı. ` This placing of the 
goddess on the left elbow of Adi-Varaha is in accordance with 
the description of the god given in the  Vishgudharmottara and 
 sóme ofthe Puragas.* On the two rare gold coins of . Vatsa- 
daman also “the goddess can be faintly recognised às seated" 
on the raised left elbow of the god." But strangely. enough 
she is not found on auy of the Adivaraha coins of Bhoja, so . 
far examined by me, although the head of the god is ‘turned 
sideways and lifted up in the same attitude of smelling the 
goddess. Instead,.we usually find a pellet near the half- 
open mouth of the god (PI. VI. 8, 9. 1. and a little to its right 
a short stafi knobbed. at the ends (PI. VI. 8). Two other pellets 
- also occur in this field, one a little above the left knee (PI. VI. 
8-9, 11), and the other near the left foot of the god (PI. VI- 11). 
These details can be also seen on the coin illustrated in .CCIM, 
I, Pl. XXV. 18. The significance of _the three pe pellets and the ~ 
short knobbed staff in the right feld is not quite clear. But 
considering: that the motif had a clear allusion to king Bhoja - 
I's biruda of Adivarüha and | that in it we may also see the king 
posing as Adi-Varáha, I am tempted to suggest that the 
knobbed. staff may stand for rajadagda, and the tl three pellets 


— LL nue antt 














J. On no. 12 here the vanamala is possibly aue poi by’ the half-moon 
shaped marks between the trunk of the god and his arms, 

.2. Of. Dakshinath katisamsthan cha bëhu tasya prakalpayet, Süpa- 
TANT, quoted in Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol, I, Pt. II, App. o. p, 30 
On coin no. 2 ef Bidyabinod’s Catalogue (loc. cit), however. the right arm 
of the god hangs loose by his side. 

9. JRAS, 1900. p.. 123; Num. Chron., 1937, p, 299. The correct 
identification of the so-called strident Vishnu (Vamana) figure on Vatsa- 
daran’s coins is due to Dr. J. N, Banerjee, (JN SL, XI, Presidential Address, 

. 81 
ms A JISOA., ‘XIII, Hindu Iconography by De. J. N; Banerjea, p. 121. 

5. Cf. mukhena "devis jighrantav kruva, Vaikhanasagama, quoted in 

. Elements of Hindu Md Vol I, Pt. II, App o p. 30. > 
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chakra” (Pl. VL 8, 9, 11). Two other emblems oe Visha 
namely, the gada (Pl VI. 8. 10, 12) and the Sanklia (PI. VI. 8-9) 
occur in the left field, the saakha being usuall usually; placed near 
the foot of the upright caduceus-hke gada.- ‘have not, 

however, been able to find on any of these coins Mec by 
me, the padma. noticed in the left-field by B. B. Bidyabinod. 

. It is possible that it was treated as'a mark on the palm of the 
god, and not shown separately in the field. It will be seen 
from the above that though. Adi-Varaha has actually, beén 
shown on these coins with only two arms, the attributes 
displayed are suggestive of a four-armed representation, ae 
met with in sculptural art of the times. 


- Though padma is not seen in the left field, some of tides 
coins show above the head of .the god a lotus leaf or flower 
with stem and face downwards (PI. Vi. 10), very much in the 
manner of the lotus leaf, placed sideways and serving asa 
parasol above the god’s head in an early medieval image ‘of 
Adi-Varaha from, Palodhi in. Jodhpur. . As there are nota 
few coins on which this space appears to have been left blank, 
(PI. VI. 8, ọ), those- that have this additional detail in the 
obverse device may be taken to represent & variety of the usual 
type. ‘It will be a little hasty perhaps to suggest that Coins 
ofthis variety were minted or meant. for circulation in the 
Jodhpur region, since a full-blown lotus with or without stem, 
and sometimes placed sideways is also found above the god's 
head in several medieval images of Adi-Varaha from eastern 
. India,* of a somewhat later date than the, Palodhi sculpture. 
It is, however, interesting to note that the art-trends of the 
times are also reflected on these coins. In thus -placing a lotus 
above the héad of Adi-Varaha the medieval artists might haye_ 
been motivated by a desire to emphasize the raising by the 
primeval boar o of^the Sart earth, often conceived in early Indian 
literature as a lotus-flower (Prithivi-padmarh),. since Sanskrit 
texts do not always agree that the goddess perched on the 
raised left elbow of Adi-Varaha represents the Earth-goddess.5.- 


Sanskrit texts, however, general agree in laying down 








1. Of. JNSI.,. XIII, p. 182. 

2. It is also seen on some of the Adivariha coins from the Ahichohha/ra 
hoard mentioned above. , 

8. Elements of Hindu Iconogrnphy, Vol. I, Pt I, pl. XXIX. fig. 2. 

- 4, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, Pl. XLIV. (o), from 
Nalanda, and (d), from Chandpara, Dt. Murshidabad; Hiéstory.of Bengal, 
I, Pl. LXVII, 16?, from Silimpur, Dt. Bogra. 

. 6. JISOA. XIIL, op. cit., p. 121, where Dr. J. N. Banerjee quotes a 
passage from the Agnipurüna according te which the goddess seated on the 
left elbow of Adi-Varaha is Sri and not Prithivi. l , 
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that the serpent- -king Sesha shouid be.placéd below the feet of 
the god Adi-Varaha in an attitude of supplicatión, which is 


usually followed in sculptures, both early and late.’ - On the 


rare gold coins: of Vatsadaman also, already. referred. to, the 
Naga king Sesha is. shown below’ Adi-Varaha, holding up the 
latter's feet on his palms (Seshapanitale dh;itaA), as laid down 


in an Zgnipurdza.passage. Qn these coins of -. Bhoja, 
^ however, the Naga king is not shown below the feet of the 








strident Adi-Varaha. Instead, we find below -the raised left 


' foot of the god a co conventionalized rampant lion (PI. VI. ò- 11). 


The real significance of this lion below t he raised left. foot 


^ 


. of his family. 


of the god is not quite clear. I am not sure if it^was méant 


to stand. for the rival monarchs (purusha-simhas) whom 
king Adivaraha had put down to -revive the sunken glory 

We have, thus, seen that the 'Adi- Varaha motif or the 
obverse of the coins of Bhoja. I, while generally following. ih 


` its delineation the:rule$ laid down by the-texts and the trends 


noticeable in contemporary sculptural att, m shows some ` 


Interesting points of departure. from both. '. 





Before concluding, however; I would like to say something 


about the metal of these coins. According to Cunningham, . . 


these coins are apparently found both in silver and in copper.* , 


Both V. A. Smith and. B. B: Bidyabinod have mentioned 


. Some of ‘these coins in the Indian Museum as copper. . The 
-Baroda State Museum is also reported to have' some copper 


coins of this type in its.collection. Dr. Altekar has, however, 
observed that .“usually this type is known only in silver ; 2 
I have examined the ‘copper’ coins of this type in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta,. and there is no doubt that in their present 
state they do not appear to be anything but copper. It is, 


possible, however, that these so-called copper coins were- 


originally silver-plated and meant to circulate as silvér money. 
They -are all very degenerate specimens, and some of the more 


1. There are differene«s in details of the attitude, for which. see,. 
T. e G. Rro, Elements of Hindu leonography Vol I. Pt. I, pp. 132f, and 


JISOA., XIII. Hindu Iconography by Dr. J. N. Banerjea; p. 121.- The - 


Various ‘attitudes laid down for the Serpent-King in texts and thosé..in ‘whieh 
he is actually shown in s ulptures may he grouped under two. bread 


categories; namely, (i) in which he bears on his head the raised foot of | 


Adi-Varaha, and (ii) in which, he bears on his palm or palms one or both feet 
of the god. ; - 
. 94. Dr, J. N. Banerjea, op. cit.. p, 121. 


8. This was not noticed either by Smith or B. B. Bidyabinod. 


It is also seen ‘on some of the Adivaraha coins of the Ahichehhatra hoard 
méntioned above. 
4. Op.cit, p. 329. . 
5. Smith, op. cit., p. 249, 1 nos, 9-10; B. B. Bidyibinod, p: cit, p. 59, 
nos. 8-17 (No. 17 being in duplicate). 
* 6; JNSI, XI, pp. 161-2. : "HEP 
da: Bid, P. 162. ? . : “= apicc 
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debased pieces in the Indian Museum, classed as silver, show 
evident traces. of silver-plating on a copper core. I may 
mention here that.no genuine copper coins of this type occurs 
in the “Ahichchhatra hoard now under my examination.’ I am 
also informed by Mr. Nagar that the Lucknow Museum has 
about 200 Adivaraha and Vigrahapala coins, but apparently 
none that can be called copper. . ; 


cd TWO PUNCHED COINS OF THE WESTERN 
| KSHATRAPAS 


By Dr. H. V. TRIVEDI, INDORE | 


(PI. VHI 19—20) ` 
The two coins, which I am publishing in this note, were 
obtained by me from Ujjain. The metal of both is silver, and 
they are roughly circular in shape, with a diameter of -6” each. 
Like their prototypes, their obverse shows the bust of the king 
with the symbols for the year of their issue engraved behind 
the king's bust, and the reverse, the figure of a Chaitya etc. and 
the legend around the edge. Both the specimens have some 
notable points about them, and that is; why they are published 
here. .First I describe the coins. 


Coin No. 1, 


. The piece weighs 30:5 grains and was struck by Esh. 
Vi$vasena, son of Bhartridaman. The symbols for the year 
of.its issue have not fully come out on it. The legend on the 
reverse commences at II and the letters are partly truncated; 


^ but the portion putrasa rajito Kshatr apasa. isoasanama i is fair 
E as from VII to II. 


Prk VIIL 19 


The coins of this prince are no doubt numerous, but it is 
strange that out of as many as 48'specimens catalogued and 8- 
‘illustrated by Rapson in his B.J0C.,A.W.K.,! there is not a 
‘single specimen which shows clearly the ¢-matr@ of Vi in the 
name-of the prince; and the author has himself remarked that 
“an undoubted case of the short 4 does not seem to occur." 
Similarly, the name of this prince is not clearly and fully 
legible on either of the illustrations of the Sarvania hoard of 
coins.) : Fortunately, as far as my reading goes, the short 4 
occurs on the present specimen, at XII, and it solves the doubt. 


Coin No. 2° B pone 
"The weight of this piece is 26.5 grains and it was struck 
_ by Rudrasena ITT, son of Rudradiman II. The legible part 
i .l. Pp. 162 f., Nos. 719-60; pl. XVI. 


2. .Ibid., p. 168, No. 3 
8. ASL, ARa 1913-4. pl. LXVII, Nos. 10-11 


- 
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of the-legend, bonn at I, is tragasa svàmi.. .maputrasa . rajho 


mahakshatrapasa svama Rudr a. PI. VIII. 20. 


"The symbols for the yeat, as I read them, are 200, 70 and 1. 


~. Of the year 271 Rapson has catalogued only one coin! and it is 


not illustrated. He is also doubtful of the existence of the unit 
figure on his coin.. The Sarvania hoard contains four pieces . 
with. the date 270 and six with 272;? but none of these too 
is illustrated. Thus, the coins of this prince ‘showing the unit 


figure clearly for the first fifteen years of his reign are very - 


rare, and hence the present specimen. is specially noteworthy. 
It is also interesting to note that the decimal figure on it, which 
is; truncated at the top, is much the same as figure No. 6 of .. 
those representing the nümber 70 as shown in the signs of 


"numerals on coins from the Sarvania hoard.3 


- The present specimen, shows another peculiarity which is of 


a minor type. It shows two small horizontal strokes just preceding 


the symbols, for the year. These strokes, which are not clearly 


.to be seen on any of the illustrations m Rapson’s B.M.O., 


appear to have been engraved-by way of ornamentation. : 


Rapson has also remarked that the inscription on the coins 
struck by this prince is so badly executed that it is often 
impossible to decide whether vowel signs are intended or not.4 
The present specimen -shows at least some of the vowel signs 
very clearly, notable among them being the miatras in sva. at II, 
jno at V and hà at VI. ! 


= The most notable ‘peculiarity of both the Eines des- 
cribed above is that they contain on the obverse some marks 
punched on the cheek and bust of thé prince; onelike a loop 
ending in a pointed dot, on the first,® and another, a ladle-like 


figure, on the second, are particularly and vividly to be: seen 


on the photographs. While publishing the Sarvania hoard of 
coins, D. R. Bhandarkar has noticed some marks punched on 


‘the obverse of two undated coins of Vi$vasirhha, son of Mksh. 


Rudrasena Il, and on an undated coin of the son of Mksh. 


" Rudrasena it, whose name is lost on the piece; and’ while 


doing so, the scholar has remarked that they are probably 


tokens of the different sarafs or bankers through whose hands 


“1. BMC, A.W.K., p. 179. 

2, AST., A.R., 1918-4, p. 242. 

9, -Ibid., pl. LXVI. 

4. B.M.C., A.W.K., p. 179, n. I. p 

[5. Pl. VIII. 19 shows several marks. Above the lodo refeired: to. by Dr. 
Trivedi, there is branch symbol; in front of the ear, there is ama and oval. . 
Circular loop-like punches are to be seen on coins Nos 656, 559, 673, 682, 583, 
699, 795, 802. 806 and 807 of B M.C. A.W.K. Coin no. 610 shows two marks like 


A eross and Ujjain Symbol, punched over the head. These marks seem to have 
been deliberated punched. 4. S.A.] 2 


1 


“ 
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the. coins passed. ! But he has not illustrated any of these. 


Specimens and thus the coins illustrated here are a distinct 
- addition to our knowledge. l 


* 


- 


ard 


- 





Op, cit., pp. 237 and 241. While working out this note, a peculiar sort 


of mari was noticed by me on a photograph i m B.M ee W.K. pl. XVI, 
No. 727. 


. wre 
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A HOARD OF GOLD COINS OF THE SULTANS 
OF GUJARAT. | 


BY C.R. SINGHAL, BOMBAY. 
[PL X: 42—20 ] 


A metal pot containing a big hoard of gold coins of the 
Sultans of Gujarat was found in a field in the village of Moti- 
vahial, taluga Dharampar of Sarat district, in the year 1951. 
The farmer of that village, who went to a field to dig earth for 
- his domestic use, hit upon this valuable treasure. He tried to 
conceal this precious find, but somehow the secret leaked out 
and he was prosecuted under the Treasure Trove Act in the 
Court of Law at Strat. After the judicial proceedings against 
the farmer were over, the hoard was sent to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, for examination 
and necessary action. The Society received only 131 gold coins, 
but it is presumed that the hoard must have consisted of a 
larger number of coins than actually recovered, as it is likely 
that some of the specimens must have been disposed of by the 
farmer béfore he was apprehended by the police authorities. 


Coins of the following rulers are represented in this 
hoard :— 


8 Venician ducats. 
1 Tughlaq, Muhammad III. ` 
1 Bahmani, Mabmüd Shah. 
9 Gujarat, Mahmüd Shah I: 
44 ^, Muzaffar Shah II. 
63 m Mahmid Shah III. 
4 " Ahmad Shah III. 
1 » Muzaffar Shah III. 


et Qa 


131 Total 


- From the above list; it will be seen that the owner of the 
5 US was not interested in collecting a particular class of 
coins;: his main object being to hoard the precious metal. It 
will also-be found that out of 131 gold coins, there are 121 
coins of the Sultans of Gujarat alone. ‘The students of. the 
-coinage of Gujarat Sultans are well aware that the mintages 
of these Sultāns were mainly in silver and copper, and the 
number of specimens in the yellow metal was extremely limited. 

:The latest publication on this class of coins is the Catalogue of 
Coins of: the. SWEIE of —-— in the Prince of Wales Museum, 


= 
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Bombay. If we look up this Catalogue; we .wil find that- not., 
more than twenty specimens in gold, belonging to the various 
coin collections in India and abroad, have been registered and ' 
the. discovery of 121- gold coins found in one hoard i is really 
“very interesting. It was all along felt that due to the scarcity of 
the precious metal or some other reasons, the Sultans of Gujarat 

. did not choose to issue many. coins in gold,. but this. important 
discovery proves to the contrary. It is now believed 
that the Sultans did strike a good number .of ‘gold coins to. be’ 
‘used as their currency, but it is presumed that many of them 
were melted away by the merchant class of Gujarat for their 
business and some may still lie hidden in the earth. : 


Another interesting feature of the hoard is the ratio of the 
coins. Although Mahmüd Begda was the most powerful ruler | 
of this dynasty, the coins belonging to him.and his successors 
Muzaffar II and Mahmad III work to the ratio of 1:5 and 1:7 
respectively. It is a very strange incident that the number of 
coins of Mahmad IIl, who was made to sit on the throne at the 
tender age of eleven years, is the largest. 


The unique feature of this hoard is the presence of three 
half-muhars in this collection We know the muhar of these 
Sultans were published before, but not à single half-muAars is 
registered anywhere in any- collection. Out of these three 
half muhars, one was issued by Muzaffar 1 and the rest by 
Mahmid II. ` 


As these coins are of a rare and important ype; & list of 
the whole collection is published herewith: for the information 
of the readers and a few of the specimens have been illustrated. 


No. Dynasty KING MINT Es REFERENCE 
1-8 Roman 
sequins 


9° Tughlag Muhammad III Dehli 743A. H. D. M. C. 49iE. 
10 Bahmani Mahmad Shah  ... 889A.H. |... 
11 Gujarat Mahmüd I Muham- 


madabad ` 
urf Cha- 

* Ps |  mpanir 8xx ,, . Pl. X: r2 
12 m x px 012, P. W. M..152C 
13- es jee’ P EM NES do do 
14 » s " 914, | do do 

(d549 p — i, "m ae do :do 
20 = y Muzaffar II — 923 „ do 420c 

D m; PI. X. 13 
21 , » 93 $ Muhar 33 39 do ` do 


: : PI. X. 14 
22-29. » — 5. m En 924 a.. do do 
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30 Gujarat Muzaffar II we POW.M. 152C 
31 2 33 j 925 4, ` do 420e 
| i [0 PIE X: a5 
32 . rT) l T » p do do i 
33-34 `, 7" ; 928 ,, do do 
35-38 33 ," l 5 n .do' do 
39 s » - 929 ,, do do 
40-41 T », 930 ,, do do 
42-50 `. 95 7 n l ©» » ^ do: do 
91-92  ,, ij 931, =` do do 
53-59 ` , i uo i ono do do 
60 Gujarat em 932 `, 'do do 
61-62 4, .. j; CN do . do 
D3-. y NE . 929, - do 430 
64 . - , ` MahmüdIIl. 946 ,, . do 599a 
65 s js : 947 ,, do . 599b 
66 T - 948 ,, do do 
PI. X. 16 
67-68 . , » 948 ,, do 599b 
60.75  , A ` TE do. 399a 
76 - i T j Muhar : do. do 
77 o ji NM (949 ,, do .599d 
78-80 p ‘3 ZU .do ' do 
81 y j 950 ,, do do 
82-83 T » » do ‘do 
84 . i m 951 ,, do. 'do 
E Pl. X. 17 
85-100 , T roe o do 
.101  . , “oe Men 952 ,, .do do 
102-107 ,, Ho. P ‘do do 
108 ar m 3 "953-4 do do 
X09. 9 ue uum is 954 ,, . do do 
. 110-119 ,. gs ono do do 
120 3 ET — 955 $ do do 
121-125 ,, 5 ». - do do 
126 N 2^ 956 ,, do 599e 
127 5 H © 4 Mùhar 95x ,,. do do 
PI. X. 18 
128 : ,,  - '"Abmad IE’ 962, >` do 7I7a 
129 REC | 967 ,, . do. do 
OS se PI. X- 19 
130. S7 R xe c aus do do 
431 ^' ,, Muzaffar III 969 ,  . do 796A - 
pur g RO ae .- pid. Pl. X. 20 


MULHER, A NEW MINT OF AURANGZEB 
-By C. R, SINGHAL, BOMBAY. 
a a [ PI. IX. 15] 


x My friend, Mr. J.-F. Haskell of Bombay, asd is a- ‘Reed 
collector of coins, brought for my inspection a silver coin of 
Aurangzeb. This coin was purchased by him along with other 
coins of that ruler, all issued from the South Indian mints. In: 
general appearance, this rupee looks like other coins of Aurang- 
zeb but the mint and date on it was a puzzle to me for some 
time. After thinking over this problem for a long time, this 
puzzle has ultimately been solved and following are my views 
about these points. 


(1) Date. This coin bears 30 as regnal year of, Aurangzeb's 
reign and there is no dispute about it. But the Hijri year on 
this coin, which is inscribed in a peculiar fashion, presents some 
: difficulty. It seems that the die-engraver was not conversant 
with the science of the numerals. Instead of inscribing the date 
from left to right, he has written from right to left; just as 
one writes the Persian alphabets. The date which ought to 
have been written like this !*34 has been inscribed. in; the 
reverse order in this fashion Ap} and the dot of hundred being 
not visible on the coin. If this reading is accepted, then the 
Hijri date 1098 fits in with the regnal year 30 and so the date 
on this « coin can be read as 1098-30 A.H.=1686 A.D. 


| (2) Mint. ` ` As regards the mint, I must not hesitate to 
admit that it defied decipherment for a very long time and was 
the toughest problem for me to solve. It is written like this 
nl ., One who is conversant with the Persian calligraphy, 
would ordinarily read it as *Leheor'. But what is this *Leheor' 
-and where it is to be found? Both myself and my friend 
Mr. Haskell tried our utmost to find out this place, but all 
our efforts were in vain. One day while I was searching the 
name, of a mint in a historical book with Persian text, I 
accidentally came across the name of Mulher fort. , This place 
is written in the text like this jv. It will be seen that.if 
the first syllable + is kept aside, the rest of the legend . 
resembles favourably “with our ‘Leheor’. If a satisfactory 
“explanation for the omission of this can come forth, then the 
mint name on this coin can reasonably be read as Mulheor or 
Mulher. The explanation for the omission of ;* can be this. 
If we carefully examine the legend on the reverse of this coin, 


r 2 X 
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we will find that while striking the die on the flan, the flan 
has shifted a” little to the left and thus a small portion of the 
right side legend from top- to bottom has been cut.: In this 
general cut not'only a portion of the legend is damaged, but 
even the important syllables such as ‘yê’ of wy? and ‘ye’ of. sl 
have disappeared from the flan‘of the coin. It is, there- 
- fote, quite reasonable to suppose that, the mint name on this 
coin, which apparantly reads as ‘Leheor’, should actually be 
read as Mulheor or Mulher. The first part of the question 
having been replied, now we come to the identification of this 
mint. Mulher fort is situated in the’ Nasik district of the 
Bombay State and the following account of this place i is Ro 
at page 457 of the Gazetteer of that district :— 


. “Mulher Fort in Satana, on a hill about two miles south 
of Mnlher town and 2000 feet above the plain, lies at the head 
of the Musam valley about forty miles north-west of Malegaon. 
Near the third gate of the fort are: three guns known 
as Fateh-i-lashkar, Ramprasad and Shivprasad, each seven feet 
long. There was a fourth gun called Markandeya Top, which 
^ the British Government is said.to have broken and sold. On the 
flat top inside the fort are the ruins of a large court-house, and, 
& temple of Bhadangnath in good repair with a terrace in front 
bearing an inscription., 


According to a local story, during the (ise of the Pandavas, 
Mulher fort was held by two brothers, Mayiradhvaja and 
Tamradhvaja. -The first historical reference is in the Tarthh-t- . 
Firoeshahi, which says that at about 1340, the mountains of 
Mulher and Saler were held by a chief named Mandeo, The 
ext mention of Mulher is in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) which 
notices Mulher and Saler as places of strength in Baglin. In 
1609 tHe chief of Mulher and Saler furnished 3000 men towards 
the force, that was posted at'Kamnagar in Dharampur to 
guard Sürat from attack by Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar. In 
1610 the English traveller Finch describes Mulher and Saler 
as fair cities where mahmudis were coined. They had two 
' mighty castles, the roads to which allowed only two men or 
one elephant to pass. On the way were eighty small fortresses 
to guard the passages. On the top of the mountains there was 
- good pasture with plenty of grain and numerous fountains and 
streams running into the plain, ` In 1637 Mulher was attacked 
by a Moghul‘ army. Trenches were opened and the garrison 
- was so hard pressed that the Baglan king Bharji sent his 
mother and his agent with the keys of Mulher and of seven 
other of his forts. In 1663 the hill forts of Mulher and Sadler 
were in the hands of Shivaji. In 1665 Thevenot calls Mouler 
the chief town in-Baglan. -In '1672 Mulher and Saler were 
plundered. by Shivaji. In 1675 it is shown as Mouler in Fryer's 

19 m 
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map. . In 1680 the conimandant of Mulher made « an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to seize Aurangzeb's rebel son prince Akbar. In 
1682 all attempts to take Saler by force having failed, the 
Mulher commandant Nekñāmkhān induced the Saler -comman- 
dant to surrender the fort by promises and presents. In 1750 
Tieffenthaler describes Saler and Mulher, one. on ‘the top and 


the other in the middle of a hill, as very strong eminences built . 


with.excellént skill, connected, by steps cut in the rock, with 
rivulets, lakes, and houses in the middle of the hill In the 


third Maratha war Mulher surrendered to the M on' the 
15th of July 1818." =, 


' From the above account, it will Sio seen bot this: important U 


fort was.in the hands of Aur angzeb at that time and. that ' some 
coins: must have been issued from this place. ~ 


The legend. on this: coin is read as under :- 


.2 


tr 


; -Obverse : joy uS Reverse : is 
l PR: E eed (uten) 
. d c areas i ue gia ph kim 
i oe ^. X3) 
iiu ve xil o-) 


^ 4 - ` 
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A COIN OF MUHAMMAD BIN SAM AND. PRITHVIRAA | 
- Dr. D.C. SIRCAR, M.A., PH, D. /OorACANUND | 


An. interesting billon coin eating the names of both the 
‘Ghaznavide Sultan Muizuddin Muhammad: bin Sam (1173- 
1205.A.D.) and the Chauhan king Prithviraj III (4179-92 A.D.) 
' was described by H.N. Wright in his Coinage and Metrology of 
- the Sultans of.. Delhi, p. 12, No. 36 A. One side of the coin 
has a récumbent bull with the legend ‘Sri (872) -Mahamada-Sama 
in Nagari characters and the other side a horseman with the 
Nagari legend Srz($rz)-Prithvzraja(ja)deva. Wright believed 
that the coin was issued by the Muslim ruler *as a suzerain of 
Prithviraja of-Ajmer.” He observes, “No. 36-Á shows the 
transition stage, the obverse bearing the name of the ‘Conqueror 
and the reverse that of. the conquered Prithviraja” (op. cit., 
p.67). Inthe ancient history of the north-western part of 
india we have many such cases of coins bearing the name of 
the overlord or the senior partner in kingship on the obverse 
and that of the feudatory, viceroy' or junior partner on the 
reverse (cL; e.g, Lhe Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 123 ff). 
But there is reason to believe that such coins were issued by 
` the subordinate- party. Under ordinary circumstances, a ruler - 
is not expected to mention the name of a subordinate on his 
coins as that of.a joint issuer. Thus it is not unnatural to 
think that the coin in question was issued by Prithvirája as a 
subordinate of Muhammad bin Sam or by the latter as. 
subordinate of the former. Unfortunately the known Bc 
of the relations between the said two rulers do not speak of 
any period when one of them ERU have issued coins as a 
subordinate of the other. ; 


Kunwar Devi Singh recently published an article (in 
Hindi), entitled “Prithviraj aur Muhammad Gortka Samyukta 
Sikka” (ie. Joint Coin of Prithviraja and Muhammad Ghari), 
in the Nagart- Pracharigi Patrika, Vol. LVII, pp. 59-60. A 
summary of this article, prepared by Mr. P.L Gupta, also 
appeared in the Jour nal of the Numismatic Society of India, 
Vol. XIV, 1952, p. 147. 


Mr. Singh thinks that the type in question was issued by 
"Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam, who considered it wise to 
‘retain on it, at least for some time, the name of the Chauhan 
king Prithviraja overthrown by him. It is suggested that 
Prithviraja III was not killed at the battle of Taraori but was 
‘captured by the Ghaznavide ruler and was living in captiyity. 
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Singh points out that the Muslim conqueror of the western 
part of Northern India copied the Chauhan. coins in the western 
portion of his Indian possessions and the Gahadavala coinage 
in the east. - According to him, the Muslim ruler retained .the 
 name-of the Chauhan king on the above type of his coins just 
to make them popular in the newly conquered territory. He 
further surmises that the Sultan ought to have issued similar 
-coins with the name-of the Gahadavala king Jayachchandra ; 
but the absence of such issues is sought ` to be explained by 
pointing. to the, fact that -Jayachchandra is said: to have ' 
‘drowned -himself in the waters of the Ganges after his defeat 
at the hands of the. Musalmans. -Mr. Singh does-not say any- 
thing .in this connection regarding the Gahadavala king. 
. Hari$chandra who succeeded his father Jayachchandra and. 
-was ruling as late as 1197 A.D. (Bhandarkar’ S List, No. 433). 


Of course local conservatism is ‘a remarkable charac- 
‘teristic of. Indian numismatics and we have many instances 
in, which a conqueror is known to have issued coins in imitation 
-of the prevalent coinage of the subduéd territory. But it is 
"really difficult ‘to understand why the name of the overthrown 
king, even if he was continuing a precarious existence in the 
"victor's prison; should have been mentioned as that of a joint 
‘issuer of the latter’s coins. I do not find any similarity be- 
- tween this coin and those issued'by the East India Company 
in the name Shah: Alam II because the latter do not bear the 
name of the Company as well. The circumstances -were ‘also 
not quite similar. Such a position therefore . ‘appears to-me- 
to be rather unnatural, unless there was & special circumstance 
‘to justify it. Let us imagine such a circumstance. We know 
that, according to Hasan -Nizdmi, a son-of Prithvirája was 
installed to. succeed his father as a feudatory of the Muslims 
(Ray, D. H. N. I., Vol. II, p. 1092; QC. A. I., Vol. III, p 41). 
This Chauhàn viceroy of the Muslims, if his father was living 
in the Muslim prison, could possibly have issued coins of the - 
‘type under discussion in the: nàme of both his present and 
.former suzerains. The shortness of his rule may be süpposed 
to explain the paucity of such issues. . : 


; In Mr. Gupta’s summary of Mr. Singh's paper, the views 
expressed in it were characterised as unconvincing, although no 
arguments were offered to disprove any of them, ` Recently 
"Mr. Gupta has published his comments on Mr. Singh’s views in 
the -Vägari Pracharigi Patrika, Vol. LVII, pp..270-73. "The 
main points in Mr. Gupta’s note may be summarised as follows : 


The coins of the Hindu Sahi kings of - Kabul have the 
recumbent bull on one -side and, the horseman on the other. 
This coinage was often imitated, - ‘eg. by the. Sultans. of 


- 
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Ghazni and. several” Khalifas as’ wëll as, im India, by the - 
Chauhans, Tomaras and others. The coin of Muhammad bin 
Sām: in question. represents a similar imitated, type.. The 
Ghaznavide coins imitated from the Sahi. issues have on .one 
side the name of the Sultan in Kufic characters and on the ' 
‘other the bull together with the name of an old Sahi king 
called Samantadeya. Similarly, .$rz-Sámantadeva occurs on one 
side' of the coins ofthe Chauhans and Tomaras. This shows 
that the imitators of the bull-and-horseman type coins of the 
Sahis continued to mention the name of the .Saàhi king 
Sámantadeva on their issues. On Prithviraja’ s own coins, the 
side with the horseman has the legend $rz-Prithvzrajadeva: while 
that with the bull has “As@var 2-$r7-Samantadeva. The coin 
under discussion resembles the issues of the Chauhan king, in 
aş much as the horseman side is similar in both the cases 
although the bull side has the name ‘of the Ghaznavide ruler | 
instead of thàt of the Sahi king Sámantadeva. On similar 
‘other issues of Muhammad bin Sam, the name of Prithviraja 
‘is replaced on the horseman side with the legend $rz Hammira, 
Hammira being the Indianised form of the Sultan’s title Amir, 

‘It .is clear that Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam continued the 
old process of imitation in issuing his own coins in India, 
‘but that, -owing to a-mistake of his mint officers, Prithviraja's 
name was put on the side that should have properly. borne the 
. Sultān’s name while the latter was used to replace the tradi- 
tionally handed name of Samantadeva on the other side of the 
coin. As- soon, however, as the mistake was noticed, the 
officers replaced Prithvirája's name by the Sultan’s title. The 
occurrence -of the Chauhan king’s: name on the’ coin of 
Muhammad bin Sam .therefore has no bearing on the question 
whether Prithvirája was alive or dead at the time: of its issue. 


‘It is equally difficult to believe that the mint masters of“ 
Muhammad bin Sam could have committed such a strange 
mistake and taken considerable time in detecting it. But if 
it is suggested that the type represented by the coin in question 
was issued by a private agency, its characteristics can possibly 
be easily explained even if the Chauhan king was already dead 
at the time of its issue. It is well known that in India some 
times the adherents of a king either dead or overthrown by 
. the enemies dated their records in the years of his atzta-, gata- 
or vinashta-rajya (cf. Journ. As. Soe, Letters, Vol. XVII, 

pp. 27-31). "The Ghaznavide rulers are again actually known 
to -have allowed the currency of privately minted coins in their 
dominions. This is clear from a passage of the Jamz ul Hikayat 
.by Muhammad 'Ufi .as given in Elliot and Dowson’s History 

of India. as told by its own Historians, Vol. IT, p. 188 (cL 
J.R.A.S., old series, Vol. XVII, p. 181). The passage runs 
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. as follows: *When Yaminuddaula Mahmud (997-1030.A.D.) 
came'to' the throne and the effects- of his gréainess spread , 
through all countries, and his rule swept away the idol temples 
and.scattered the worshippers, some sharp men of India formed 
` a plan (for enriching themselves). They brought out a Dirham 
of great purity and placed a suitable price upon it: Time ` 
passed on'and the coin obtained currency. . Merchants coming 
from. Muhammaddan countries used to purchase these Dirhams 
and carry them to Khurasan. When the people grew ac- 
customed to the value-of the coin, the Indians began by degrees 
to debase the standard. The merchants were unaware of, this 
depreciation. and, finding a profit upon silver, they brought 
that metal and gold from all parts of the world and sold it for 
‘(the debased coins of) copper and brass, so that by this trick 

the wealth of the Muhammadans was drawn to Hindustan. - 
When 'Alauddaula ’ (Mas'ud III, 1099-1114 A D.) ascended 
the throne-this grievance had become intolerable, and he, 
‘determined to remedy it, and consulted with the merchants as 
to the' measures ‘to be taken to effect this purpose. They 
advised that the debased coinage should be.exchanged for good 
ones from the royal treasury. Accordingly 'Alauddaula gave 
the necessary ‘orders and’ 100,000,000 Dirhams were issued 
' from the treasury to- the mint and thence distributed to the 
servants of the Almighty as redress ‘and compensation. The 
fame of this act. spread the lustre of ‘Alauddaula’s glory ! 
‘throughout the world”. 


The influence of private agencies on the minting of coins 
in India. has not always been realised. Some years ago we 
had occasion to discuss this point in our note on ‘the Maratha 
mint under the Peshwas’ (Ante, Vol. VII, pp. 78- 82). The 


... Peshwas granted license to goldsmiths for minting coins. But 


in spite of: the fact that they were.not inclined to tolerate 
unlicensed mints and debased coins, in some provinces of. their 
-dominions the land-holders often established their own mints 
from which counterfeit coins: were issued. Of course the 
licensees also had a fairly free hand whenever-the state was in 
difficulties. “Thomas (Ancient Indian Weights, p. 57, note 4) 
is therefore right when he points out that the royal prerogative 
. of’ coining money was not properly understood and jealously 
guarded in India. According to Ferishta (Thomas, Pathan. 

- Kings: of Delhi, p. 344), in A.D. 1357-1374 goldsmiths and 
^ dealers in bullion were authorized, by prescriptive right, to’. 
fabricate money at will on` their own account, without being 
subjected to any check or control on the part of the ruling 
power. Malcolm (Central India, 1832, Vol. Il, p. 10). says, 
“There are‘mints at almost ‘all the priricipal towns in Cential 
: India... Jae right of coining is vested in no particular body or 
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individuals ; ; any banker or merchant sufficiently conversant in 
thé business has merely to make application to Government, 
presenting at the same time a trifling acknowledgment, engaging 
to produce coin of the regulated standard, and pay the proper 
fees onits being assayed and permitted to pass current". . May 
this fact not explain the ho ien of the coin that. forms 
the subject matter of this note? At least the mistakes in the 
orthography of the legend should better be: attributed to gold. 
smiths who could boast of little learning rather than to royal 
officials. It is interesting to note that this very suggestion 
has been offered in-order to explain the errors in the legends 
on Sivaji’s coins (Ante, Vol. VII, p. 81). We also know how 
in medieval India any coin saa enter into currency and 
‘remain in circulation for centuries (ibid., pp. 78,88). The 
The same was apparently the case also. in ancient India. 
The Arthasastra may be taken to refer to the manufacture 
of coins by the government (ibid., Vol XIV, p. 132); but 
in reality it-seems to give us a picture that is not. unlike that 
of the. Maratha mint. The evidence of Buddhaghosha and 
his commentatora moreover suggests that the silver -punch- 
marked coins called Purina were manufactured, no doubt'by 
private agenciés, in the age of the Guptas and even later 
(cf. ibid., Vols XIII, pp. 187 ff.). z 


A word may be said here about the mention ‘of Samanta- | 
- deva on the coins cf various rulers of different dynasties.’ There 
is a difficulty in regarding this Sámantadeva as a single 
individual like an old Sahi king in all the cases. Under 
ordinary ` circumstances, it can hardly be expected that SO 
many .kings would issue coins consciously retaining on them 
. _ the name of an old monarch who .had been dead many years 
ago. This could have been possible only when there were: 
special circumstances justifying this strange. behaviour of the 
rulers. On some such coins, we have clearly Asavarz-$12-Sama- 
` ntadeva, Madhava-$17-Samantadeva, . Kutamana-Sri- Samantadeva, 
ete, (Smith, Catalogue, pp. 260 ff.). The expressions Asavari, 
Madhava, Kutamana, ete., found in this connection on the issues 
of different rulers, appear to be the names of the family or tutelary 
-deities of the kings in question. It is thus not impossible to think | 
that at least some.of the supposed issuers . of such coins were 
inclined to present themselves as the samanta or feudatory of the 
deities in question There are many instances in Indian history 
of kings ruling their dominions, in a theoretically subordinate 
' capacity, in the names of deities or saints either living or dead 
(cf Orissa Hist. Res. Journ., Vol. I, pp. 48ff). It should however 
be admitted that the expression . §r2-Samantadeva looks more 
- like a name than an epithet. But.Sa@mantadeva may in such 
. gases be compared .with the subordinate. title Samantaraya 
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(Sanskrit SZmantaraja, the same as the modern Orissan family 
name Stra found in the medieval inscriptions of Orissa). 


>. It will be seen ftom the foregoing lines that we have just 
offered some comments on the views of several scholars regàrd- 
ing the interpretation of the evidence supplied by & coin bearing 
the names of the Ghaznavide ruler Muizuddin-Muhammad bin ' : 
Sam and Prithviraja Chauhan and on some associated problems. 

But our suggestions indicating certain possibilities and improba- 

— bilities cannot however-be consolidated into a definite interpre- 

tation of the peculiar characteristics of the coin in question. 

This is because the real significance of the coin is still not quite. 
clear to us and is likely to remain unintelligible until further 
evidence on the point is forthcoming. But it seems to us that, 

if the socalled imitation coins are regarded as issued from 
private mints and not royal ones, some of their characteristics 
can possibly be explained. 


EDITOR’S VIEW 


As rightly observed by Dr. Sircar, the real significance of 
this unique joint type is still unknown tous. Known facts of 
‘history are not very^much in favour of the view that the coin 
‘may be representing a transition stage when Prithviraja Was a 
feudatory or governor of Muhammad.bin Sam or vtee versa. 
‘So this type bears no resemblance. to the joint coinage of 
Vonones and Spalahores or.Gondopharnes and Aspavarman. 
Perhaps the joint coinage bearing the name of Hermaios on the 
obverse and Kujula Kadphises on the reverse may supply a 
closer parallel. But here again the old view that it .represents . 
a transition stage when the power of Kujula Kadphises was 
being gradually consolidated is now no longer accepted ; for it ` 
appears almost certain that Kujula Kadphises came on the 
“scene several decades after the death of Hermaios. 


Since only one coin has so far been discovered of this type, 
I am inclined to support the view of Shri P.L. Gupta that it 
was due to a mistake in the mint. We know that as late as the 
time of Allauddin Khilji, a Hindu mint master like Thakkur . 
` Pherü used to be often in charge of the mint. -It is quite likely 
` that after annexing the Chahamana kingdom, officers of the con- 
queror may have naturally occupied the administrative buildings 
of the old kingdom. The royal mint must havé been one of them. 
It must have contained a large number of the dies of Prithviraja 
showing the Bull and the legend Samantadeva on one.side and 
the Horseman and Prithviraja’s name on the other. Muhammad 
eventually decided to have for his currency intended for his 
Indian subjects the type having. the Bull and the legend 
‘Samantadeva on one side and the Horseman and the legend 
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S12-Hammzra on the other. Coins were issued with two such 
dies for the two sides. But it is not unlikely that at the early 
stage when all the dies had not been removed from the mint, 
by mistake a mint employee may have put the obverse die of the 
earlier reign along with the reverse- die of the new one, giving 
rise to the coin under discussion. The mistake was not an 
impossible one;' both the dies had the motif of the Horseman 
and the Brahmi legend. One had the name of Prithviraja 
‘and the other of Hammira, The mistake must have been seen 
before half a dozen coins were issued and corrected immediate- 
ly by putting the proper obverse die of the new egn Hence 
the extreme rarity of this coin type. ai 

The view advocated here is a mere conjecture like the 
others so far advanced. The solitary coin of Samudragupta 
which gives him the title Srivikrama may be due to. a .similar 
mistake of using the reverse die of Chandragupta along with 
the obverse one of Samudragupta of the Standard type. 


~ 
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"TWO ! RAMATARKI CÓINS FROM INDORE. 
. BY DR. - H.V. ‘TRIVEDI, INDORE . 


(PI. Vii 15-16) 
/* The two coins ee in this note were found by: me in 
possession of Shri N. B. Apte, a. local photographer, who 
obtained them, as he informs me, from a friend of his at Indore. 
Considering them important in throwing light on-the art. of the 
time when they were issued, I publish-thém-here. _ 


One of the specimens, illustrated in P1 VIII. 15, is of silver, 
roundish in shape, with a diameter of 1-5” maximum and 1’ 
minimum, and weighs 199-5 grains. In the lower half’ of the 
edge it is a little clipped. On the obverse it bears the figures 
" of a couple, seated. facing each other, on a throne with a 

.canopy adorned with creepers, and a bell or umbrella suspended : 
in the middle. Both the figures wear crowns and one hand of 
each. is raised as in the attitude of conversation. The couple 
represents the epic hero Rama and his devoted wife Sitd, as 
we also know from the legend in Devanagari script, engraved 
at the top from XI to. II. and reading *Rama-Sitàjt. On the 
right is the figure of Hanuman, ' with tail upraised and with 
some weapon in his half-raised right hand ;.and on the left, the 
figure of. Lakshmana, both facing the canopy and standing i in 
their loyal attitude, The reverse.of the coin shows two male 
figures' with an arrow in their left hand and in the walking 
attitude, one following the other, who are evidently to be taken 
as those of Rāma and Lakshmana. Both the figures are: 
adorned-with crowns and are enclosed num a plain circle 

with flowery- back ground. | ; 


. The other coin, which is of impure silver mixed with brass, 
is in a. better state of preservation (Pl. VIII. 16). It is 1:1” in 
diameter and weighs 189 grains. Its obverse shows human 
figures as appearing on its prototype but with some: slight 
variations. Here all the figures are facing to the front; the 
figure of Rama is holding a flower in his left hand raised, 
Lakshmana standing on the left and the other two of the 
brothers standing on the other side. The figure of Hanuman 
is seen occupying the ground at the feet of Rama, on whose 
‘head an ornamental umbrella is hanging. "The forehead is 
adorned with a crescent. The reverse bears on it the figures 
of Rama and Lakshmana, slightly bent and to the left, with 
bow and arrow jn their hands and with their tend in front, 


` - 
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A circular legend, running around the edge from VIII. to IV, 
reads: QA SST sr (8) (Sas (tt) rapa) 
and below ï 1S day q9Yo, 


Thus both the specimeris represent the scene of the installa: 
tion of Rama on the'obverse, and that of his roaming in the 
forest, on` the reverse. ` The attire and ornaments on both give 
us a vivid picture of the art of the 16th century A.D. ` It may, 
however, be stated here -that- the specimen described. earlier 


"here i is also chronologically earlier. 


- 


The present type of coinage has a long and continuous 
history of its own, being struck in different parts of the. country 
under the. different circumstances.. J. Gibbs informs us that 
these coins were issued during the 9th century A.D. by the 
Swamis of different temples in South’ India for the worship of 
Gods in their respective shrines, and M.M. Chakravarti dės- 
cribes some, which were’ struck by the Vijayanagar kings in 
the south and also by some of the rulers of Orissa who were 
contemporaneous with them. The same device was also 
adopted -by the ‘Mughal emperor Akbar in the 16th century 


_A.D.,? and the second coin described here was issued in the last 


quarter of the same century, though it is not possible to know 
whether the present pieces are indigenous issu or have 
travelled. here from some other part of the country. - A: systemá- 
tic study of a large number of these coins is sure to be 
advantageous from the point of view of the various phases 
of art, showing the successive stages of its development. 


EDITOR'S NOTE. 


The motifs on the Ràma-tanki coins show some minor 
variations. On the gold coins illustrated by M. M. Chakra- 
varti, the obverse side shows the coronation of Rama, where-he 
is accompanied by his wife Sita and- attended upon by his 
brothers and Hanuman. Their reverse shows an army of: 
marching monkeys; see J. A. S. B., LXI, pl. V. The gold coins , 
illustrated by J. Gibbs, (Jbid., Vol. LIII. pl. VI) show the same . 
motif on the obverse, but the reverse shows Hanuman ‘alone in 


the centre with some illegible legend all around. The pieces 


illustrated in the present paper have the usual abhisheka motif 
on one side, but show Rama and Lakshmana (or Sita) walking 
out to forest on the other. On the Ramatankis of Akbar we have 


1, J. A S.B., LIII, p. 207. and ibid., LXI, p.104 respectively. The 
references are taken from the Bibliography of Indian coins, as the originals were 
not accessible to me, 

2. This has been well summarised by Dr. V.S, Agrawala i iù J. N. S.I, IV. 
pp. 69-70, i 
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Rama and Siti on one side going out to forest, the other side 
having the legend only (Ante, IV. 69-70). — 


It appears that the issuers of Ramatankis in the different 
parts of India and in different periods varied the main theme 
according to their’ own inclination. 


Gibbs no doubt holds that Ramatatikis go back-to the 9th 
century A. D. But his statement is based upon'a mere tradi- 
tion, which connects them with the Mathas of Sankaracharya. 
‘Old Indian coins usually show only one deity, Siva, Lakshmi 
etc. A group of deities appears for the first time perhaps on the 
Vijayanagara coins, where we have Siva and Parvati or Vishnu 
and Lakshmi. ‘On the Ramatankis Rama -and Sita appear as 
the principal figures along with a number of attendants. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the type may have become popular at 
c. 1300 or 1400. Rama worship also became popular only.in the 
medieval period. It was not very much in rogas in the 9th 
century. 


It appears ih Ramatankis are being dar atactared even 
now ; a Sikh Fakir recently presented me a Ramatanki in mint 
condition, which is almost:a replica of the coin being published 
in this paper. 


A UNIQUE COIN-TYPE OF -THE HOLKAR - 
DYNASTY OF INDORE 


By Dr. H.V. TRIVEDI, INDORE 
(P. vi. 12). — 


In his Presidential Address delivered at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Numismatic Society of India, 1952, Shri. R.G. 
Gyani- has drawn our attentiou to the study of the coinage of 
the defunct Indian States;! and in response to his appeal, I 
publish & unique coin which was struck by one of the princes of 
the former Indore State now integrated with Madhya 
Bharata It was shown to me by Shri. N. B. Apte, a 
local photographer, to whom I am thankful for his service to 
numismatics. 


The coin is of copper, circular i in shape, with a diameter of 
1*3" and is -2” thick, with a somewhat raised rim. It weights 
3 tolas and 5 mashas. On the obverse (PI. VDI. 17) the 
specimen bears a legend in Nagari, in a two-lined outer circle - 
and along the edge; the semi-circular.portion above, from X to 
II reads gaiq gta, and similar portion below, from VII to 
IV, reads uq 968% Zeal. The upper: and the lower parts of 
the legend are separated by a six-rayed star: between them, 
respectively at IX and III. The central part of the coin shows 
another circle which 1s lined and bears the inscription aia ar 
in a horizontal line in the middle, and three similar lines of 
Urdu, the top-most reading Je Sy, the second 8! ww, and the 
third giving the year € 1410 &-. The reverse of the coin is 
blank; it has. some scratches, but we can be confident that it 
did not contain anything on it. 


No name of the ruler is to be seen on the coin: but from 
the year appearing on it, we can confidently conclude that it 
was issued during the rule of Tukoi Rao II, who was on the 
throne from 1844 to 1886 A. D. 


This type of coin is not mentioned in J.M.C., Vol. IV; 
and W. H. Valentine does not appear to have been aware of its 
existence. Besides this, the specimen has some new features 
of interest, e.g. the raised rim, the abnormal thickness and also 
the blank reverse. The most interesting feature of the coin is 
its value, Coins worth two, four and eight annas are generally 
known and they are mostly of silver. But a copper coin 


l. J.N.S.L., XIV, p. 162, 
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Showing its value as three annas appears distinctly to be a new 
feiture, and the propriety of this sort of currency is not known. 
Probably it was never used as a current coin, as we can know 
from its abnormal thickness and the blank reverse, in addition 
to the peculiar denomination that the specimen shows. Here 
it may also be presumed that possibly after striking a number 
of such pieces on the obverse, the idea of introducing this new 
type may have been dropped and thus the reversé was never 
EU 


REV IEW 


." Mint-Towns of the Mughal Emperors of India ; compiled by 
Shri C.R. Singhal, Asst. Secretary, Numismatic Society of 
India as No. 4 in its Memoirs Series, 1953. pp. 1-51. 


Shri C. R.. Singhal deserves our sincere thanks for 
‘devoting himself so sincerely to the. very important task of 
preparing planned monographs on the bibliographies of Indian 
numismatics. His two Bibliographies of Hindu and Muslim 
Coins of India must remain constant companions of all workers 
in these fields. They are compendia of a century of research 
on these.topics. The present work, coming as a sequel, as 
the author admits, to his Muslim Bibliography is highly 
welcome as presenting in an efficient manner the testimonia by 
which future workers may, in cases of doubt, identify particular 
coin-specimens and issues. Shri Singhal ‘has first recorded 
short notes only on the new mints of each emperor (pp. 1-32), 
and then given a skeleton list of the names of mint-towns for 
each reign arranged alphabetically in three parallel columns . 
for gold, silver and copper. This material would be found 
handy for practical purposes. We, however, feel that instead 
of only the new names of mint-towns and merely a skeleton 
list for each reign, a.comprehensive and expanded monograph 
is now required, that will include fuller descriptions of and 
references to all the possible Mughal mints, so that it takes the 
place of Lists by Whitehead and Taylor and is at the same 
time uptodate. Shri Singhal does not rest on his oars and may 
present us with a publication like this on behalf of the Numis- 
matic Society in future. In sucha work an alphabetical list 
of all the mint-towns dealt with under each reign should also 
be indexed at the end. We miss it'in the present work, so 
that one wishing to refer to mint Saimur has to turn over all 
the pages. Sitpur as a mint-name under Akbar should now 
finally bé accepted on the basis of the very clear reading of 
the name, as Shri Singhal has suggested. I do not think it is 
either necessary or possible to read it as Surat, as Prof. 
Hodivala did, or to identify it with a town of the same name 
in Muzaffarpur district of the Punjab, as Shri Nelson Wright 
did, nor with Sidhpur as I myself had hesitatingly suggested 
(J.N.SL., V. 71). The fact is that the true reading is Sitpur, 
but it.is the same place as Sidhpur near Ahmadabad in Guja- 

rat, of which the loeal pronunciation was. Sitpur. Both 
` Saimir and Sitpur were active as mints in, the regnal year, 
47, and 47-49 respectively of Akbar's reign. 
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